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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 





Tuts work is intended to meet the want of an Introduc- 
tory Treatise for beginners, in a form suited to the 
previous training of educated Englishmen, and, in accord 
with the views expressed in a recent Manifesto of the 
Imperial Institute, aims at the promotion of a scholarly 
and appreciative cultivation of the most important of the 
Indian Vernaculars ah initio, 


The method adopted is that of the best books of the 
kind now used in our Public Schools, and may be shortly 
described as a compendious course of Syntax and Idioms, 
with Model Hxercises in application step by step. Each 
Exercise in its turn explains and illustrates some new 
point or points of Usage, till the subject is exhausted, and 
a fairly complete view of the quality and resources of the 
language placed before the student. The application of 
the ordinary principles of clause-analysis to the diction 
of Hindustani, which occupies the Second Part of the 
Exercises, is indispensable to the formation of a correct 
and idiomatic style, whether in speaking or writing. 

The Model Sentences are taken from the best modern 
writers, chiefly from the works of Maulavi Nazir Ahmed, 
the author of the. Taubat (see note on p. 140 below), and 
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from the Letters of the late Mirza Nausha (Galib), both 
Dehli men and of undisputed authority in native literary 
circles. Use has also been made of the generally excellent 
Urdt version of part of the Alf-Latla, which was published 
in Lucknow a few years before the Annexation. 

Thus, in addition to their more immediate function, the 
Hindustani Sentences serve as a Delectus or Introductory 
Reader. To give them in lithograph in the written cha- 
racter, which alone is of practical value, was unfortunately 
an impossible undertaking in this country ; but they may 
be published separately im this form hereafter if the 
demand arises. 

Part III. contains a series of Lessons in Translation, 
which are drawn up on the principle that the simplest and. 
shortest way to teach this kind of work is to show how it 
is done; and as there is no part of his preparatory course 
in which the learner needs more and usually receives less 
help, no apology is made for the fulness of the instructions. 


NERS 
Uley, 1890. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


As regards Grammar, the change of method which under- 
lies the teaching of this work has been well received. At 
the suggestion of friends, an Introductory Chapter has 
been prefixed to Part I; and the addition of sundry 
details to the grammatical commentary has completed 
the equipment of the Volume as an independent and 
sufficient aid to the acquisition of an accurate and 


idiomatic command of Hindustant, colloquial and literary. 


A better type-fount, of similar cast to that used in the 
Service Examinations of this country, has been found for 
the Reading Exercises, and vowel signs have been more 


freely used. 


Also, words inadvertently omitted in Vocab. No. 2 have 


been supplied. 
M. K. 


Uley, 1893. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Tue ALPHABET. 






































No. | Letter Name. | ie ie No. | Letter.} Name, ee aa 

1 \ alif wa 19 u shin sh 

i ie Ae be b 20 | (9 sdd $ 

oe a pe Pp 241 | (4 zdd Z 

is egy Cae t |h22) b | tee t 

ae iri ta t 23-1 z0é Z 

ON ber en s ole es ‘ain ‘ 

ey jim j 25 e gain g 

8 & che ch 26 | Go fe i 

oo ear a he h 24.1 gaf q 
10 | C | khe kh || 28 | —S | ka k 
Peet) dal d 29 | So le- gay g 
Pe SS | de d |/30 | 3 | lm 
13 Q 24 Z 31 ° mim  m 
14 re r 32 6 nin D 
15 >) ra r 33 5 wav jWorv 
16 ‘3 ze Zz 34 y he Cars | 
Ihe J che zh Bom} CS ye 

| he sin 8 
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2. In script and type both, all the above letters are 
joinable with a preceding letter; and, except in the case 
of | ’ and of letters of the form a 3) are joinable with a 
following letter also, in most cases by the removal of the 
curved stroke in which they terminate in the detached 


form. 
The foliowing table shows this for type. (Read from 
right to left.) 


final. | Medial. | Initial. | Detached Form. 


CERT fc es AAAAA Ay Se hy a) |e eH ee S 
— 4? So 

















CCEE PES =e) Scene 
uw ee uM 
us us sais ihe aes uw 
bb lb bb bb 
Se RR 2s aa 
east RS 3 3 sa 
oe Sater er aes ee 

J h J 

i ee tke ° 
Y 2 g oc) 

& “< Dd ¥ 
aS rt 3 us 
poe poe ibey Oa 5) Se 

ce ae ee eee ee ] 
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Remark. The ‘transliteration’ column in the first 
table shows what may be called the current literary mode 
of ‘romanising’ the various forms for the consonants 
t, s, z, etc., which are included in the composition of the 
Hindustani Alphabet; but, so far as pronunciation is 
concerned, there is no necessity for this kind of dif- 
ferentiation.* 

3. In the Hindustani Alphabet twenty-eight of the 
letters are pure Arabic. Of the remaining seven, Nos. 
3, 8, 17, 29 are adaptations of the form in each case 
immediately preceding to denote variations in sound 
required for the Persian language, when the Arabic 
character was adopted. In much the same way, Nos. 5, 
12, 15 transliterate the peculiar Hindi cerebrals for 
which it was necessary to find a place in the Hindustani 
Alphabet. In script, the delay caused by the four dots 
placed over each of these three letters is lessened by 
the adoption of a form resembling the letter toé, which 
includes the dots in a single stroke of the pen. 


Asarule, the ten letters 6, 9, 13, 20-25, and 27, are 
not used in the transliteration of Hindi words current in 
Hindustani. They occur in Arabic and Persi-Arabic words 
only. 





* Chodzko says:—Des nuances d’articulation qui, en arabe, dis- 
tinguent quelques lettres les unes des autres, disparaissent dans la 
bouche des Persans. -Ainsi, les lettres “0 et ter > Cw r= 
4 5 ‘e) ke prononcent indifféremment comme le ¢ frangais, 
le s francais initial, et comme le s frangais entre deux voyelles, ox 
comme le z slave. He accordingly transliterates the letters of each 


group by one and the same letter. See App. C. 
1* 
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These particulars and the inferences to be drawn from 
them are important, for a first step to scholarship in 


Hindustani is ability to distinguish between the various 


constituents 


of the 


language. 


Certain letters and 


combinations of letters are pecular to Hindi, Persian, 


and Arabic respectively, so that the words in which they 


occur reveal their own origin. 


4. VowsL SouNDS AND THEIR REPRESENTATION. 


Examp!es. 





a ee 


use| anjuman 

wd ws an dinon 
EZ 

39 y,| urdt 


at ate hain 


% 


ve 
a 4 
ges \ tshwar 


sts) ere 
Pr 


Cn ES 


7” 4s) apar 


J, 624 


vere) \ asd 





RY) I auladd 


( 





Ws 


=> 


® 


> 


a: 


au: 


Table. 


Sound and Transliteration. 


: as a in abroad, or u in up 


: as 2 in wn 


as win und, Germ. 


: as @ in dne, Fr. 
: as 7 in Z@le, Fr. 
: as é in étre, Fr. 
: as ow in outre, Fr. 


: as o in open 


as av in aisle 


as au in auf, Germ. 





Vowels 
(initial). 


—s aoe 


II 


eS 








The first three entries in the table (right hand column) 
are short sounds common to the Hindi, Persian and 
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Arabic tongues. (As to their occasional modification see 
App. C.) They are represented in the Arabic way by 
the signs called fatha, kasra, zamma (or zabar, zer, pesh in 
Persian), with silent alif as a prop. 

The next three entries are the same sounds prolonged 
by the addition of the semi-vowels alif, ye, wdv, homo- 
geneous respectively with futha, kasra, zamma.* 

The remaining two are dipbthongs in which fatha is 
followed by ye and wév. 

These five long sounds are also common to Hindi, 
Persian and Arabic. 

The Hindi language, however, uses two other exten- 
sions of 7 and w, viz., @ and 6, which are occasionally 
met with in Persian also, and these are represented in 
Hindustani in the same way as? and 7%. In reading, this 
double use of ye and wdv is the chief difficulty which 
meets the beginner.f 

When these ten vowel sounds are not initial—in other 
words, when they vocalise the consonant which precedes 
them, the adventitious alif, being no longer necessary, is 
withdrawn. Thus, with the consonant re, we have, read- 
ing from the right :— 


2 


a i . or 
| 76 or ri 9) | ré or 1% os) | rd |, | ru | vy ray 


rau sy | rat sy 





* In archaic forms of Arabic writing, the vowels are represented by 
alif, ye, wav alone, rule or accent determining in each case the length 
of tone. 

+ The use of .— instead of .S for é final is a great convenience. 
Native scribes use whichever form best suits their idea of symmetry 
in relation to the adjoining letters, or ths linear space at their 
command. 

In the following’ pages o and e will be used instead of 6 and é, where 
transliteration is resorted to. 
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in the fourth of which it will be noticed. that the hori- 
zontal alif has disappeared. 

The examples given in the table will be found to 
illustrate the whole of the ten vowel sounds, initial or 
otherwise. 

The student will find that the vowel signs fatha, kasra, 
zamma are seldom or never used in script, as they are 
exceedingly troublesome to write, and but rarely in print. 
Observation and the use of the dictionary will soon 
enable him to dispense with them. 


5. ORTHOGRAPHICAL SIGNS OCCASIONALLY USED IN 
HInpDUSTANI. 


(1) ad hamza, an Arabic term, which technically 


signifies the ‘effort’ of uttering a vowel sound aw the 
beginning of a syllable, and is represented by the 
upper part of the letter ¢, the enunciation of which, in 
combination with a vowel soand, demands a peculiar effort. 
In strict accuracy, therefore, hamza should be written 
over each of the initial alifs in the table above; and often 
is so written in Arabic, though not in Hindustani; 
moreover, when these same vowel sounds follow, in the 
same word, a syllable which ends with a vowel, the rule 
is to retain the hamza and drop the alif, or, when the 
vowel indicated is kasra, to change the alif into ye, written 


without the subscript dots. Thus the dissyllable oslo 
which fully written would be ayilo, reads dd’ad, and ald, 


= 


Lane 
for ei » reads g@’im. Were this word written @2\3 > with 


the subscript dots of ye retained, the reading would be 
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qdyim. Similarly iG is written ONU- If the first 
syllable ends in wav, and the vowel of the second is fata, 
both alif and hamza are written, as in Sts These words 
are chosen because they, and others like them, are current 


in Hindustani. 


Now it is in accordance with the principles above 
explained that hamza appears in the transliteration of 
Hindi words into the Hindustani character, that is to say, 
when, in the same word, a syllable which begins with a 
vowel follows one which ends with a vowel, hamza is 
written, more Arabico, above and between the syllables, 
and when the vowel of the second is kasra, has the support 
of ye without its subscript dots, e.g., 


s Ay 5 Ada s rea OS Ay fs oA 
ah pao, Ba bhai, us ot, Neue Str, (padi tevds, 
4 ’ aes Sy St oz 5 "9 s AL 
es ka’é, eS: barha’t, N le, 0 die, aal> chahi’e, 
words which are in constant use, though often misunder- 

stood and miswritten—See note to § 83. 


The Persian use of hamza for the sign of ¢zéfat, when 
the governing word ends in y or .s, 1s occasionally met 
with in Hindustani. In this case hamza supports the 


unwritten kasra. 


The use of hamza in a certain class of Arabic verbals, of 
which there are many examples in Hindustani, is cx- 
plained with some detail in App. A. 


csr 
(2) gowtg tashdid, an Arabic verbal of which the 
technical nenKo is ‘duplication. When the sign of 
tashdid is placed over a consonant, it shows that this letter 


is doubled in pronunciation, e.g., _\., sattar, ‘seventy.’ 
' A 
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(3) ne : maddah, ‘prolongation’ (of sound), is a term 
used to describe the horizontal alif, as used in the pre- 
sentation of the long vowel @ (see table above, 4th 
vowel sound). 


ey, 
(4) re has suktin, ‘quiescence,’ the sign for which is 
placed over a consonant, which is not moved by a vowel, or 
from which the vowel has been displaced; as in the word 


CCA, 


hoje jazma, which is the name for the term in this latter 


sense. The use of this sign is mostly confined to words 
which for some reason or other it is convenient to 
delineate with nicety, such for example as the model 
forms given in App. A. 


I conclude this introduction by remarking that a 
scholarly knowledge of Hindustani implies acquaintance 
with the principles of word-building which are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Arabic language. A 
very large number of Arabic verbals are current both in 
Hindustani and in Persian, and it is not too much to say 
that a tabulation of the forms of these with examples, 
provides a key, not only to their orthography, but to their 
meaning and interconnection, which is invaluable. App. 
A to this work explains how this may be effectively 
worked out, and it will be found that the examples quoted 
in the table are words used in the Exercises, and whose 
frequent occurrence in colloquial language is therefore 
guaranteed. The student is strongly recommended to 
study the details of this tabulation from time to time, as 
he proceeds from point to point of the teaching which is 
now placed before him. 


PART I. EXERGISE Ut. 9 


PC bol 
THE SIMPLE SENTENCE, 








EXERCISE I. 


1, Im this and the four succeeding Exercises parts of 
the substantive verb \j }ga hond alone are employed. The 


following conspectus of the tenses of which use is made 
is added for reference. 





























Ly English  ) Ist ond 3rd 
Tenses. Preise Bera vers: pers. Remarks. 
1 
al 
s.and pl. 
Imperative be ho 
s. |hinga) hogé |hoga | Final é changed to # for fem. subj. 
Future will be 
pl.|honge! hoge |honge!) Finale changed to é or én for fem. subj. 
- 
' See ereretcaline: hin jhai hai Hotd, ete., prefixed to the persons of 
! Present ie : E the Present gives a fuller form, for 
I pl.|hain |ho hain existence or status. 
s. | tha tha tha Pronounce the th as th in ant-hill. 
Imperfect was Final @ and e changed as above for 
p ‘ g 
4 pl.| the the the fem. sutj. 
been, (s.|h0’& |hha {hdd Ditte ditto 
Past was, 
became ‘Vp hive lhi’e jhi’e 
Past Pre we 8 | HAVA or hive, prefixed Ditto ditto 
sumplive ‘have een pl! to persons of the luture 
i 
| 
| Was (some f 8. | Hag or hive, prefixed to Ditte ditto 
| Past Remote | oe 804 pl. Persons of the Imperfect 
/ : H 








\N.B.—The letter 7 is nasal throughout. 
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2, The order and nomenclature of the tenses of the 
Hindustani verb are given in App. B, to which the careful 
attention of the learner is necessary throughout the 
course. In the table there printed, the designations of 
the tenses adopted by the native grammarians are com- 
bined with the order usually followed by English scholars 
from Gilchrist upwards, except in one important particular, 
viz., the position of the Past Conditional. This point will 
he adverted to when the usage of that Tense comes to be 
considered. 


3, Gender is a real difficulty, which arises in part from 
the composite character of the language. 

The following two summary Rules for the determination 
of the conventional gender, or, as the French call it, the 
sexe fictiv, of things inanimate will be found sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 


Rule I.—Hindi nouns in \ and 9 are generally mascu- 
line; but Persian and Arabic nouns in | and Persian 


nouns in , are generally feminine. 


Nouns ending in cs are generally feminine, whether 
Hindi, Persian or Arabic. 


Rule 1J.—Nouns ending in a consonant are generally 

masculine, excepting chiefly— 

(1) Arabic verbals in § or qs servile, and Persian 
verbals in u servile; e.g., erties musibat ‘mis- 
fortune,’ es 4 parwarish ‘cherishing.’ 7 

(2) Arabic vezbals of Form IL., viz., reat taftil, in 
which j and . are both servile. (See App. A.) 
£i.g., anes ta‘lim ‘education.’ 
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(3) Hindi and Persian verbal bases, when used as 
nouns; e.g., jhe mar ‘beating,’ x<\ admad ‘advent.’ 


Exceptions under all these heads should be registered 
by the student. 


4, Translate the following sentences into English :— 


(N.B. The Hindustani sentences are a key to the translation of 
the English sentences which follow them; and this plan holds 
good throughout Parts I. and II. of this work. Study (1) the 
meaning and construction of the words used; (2) tue way in 
which the thought is put in each example. | 


The first use of a foreign tongue is to ask questions. This 
Exercise is therefore devoted to modes of interrogation, and 
practically exhausts them, 


6 @® PoSiei'@ wos oO 
(5) apts uel eS oS 2 O 2 ov bis 
oe bs cle M tp WS 2) Ce ecb bs 
Ss ae Ls es QO) 2 eS & 3 (8) 
aie ple te S A) ce plo Ws (10) 
ere, 18) lb US ls 2). oe 
FOS ple SS OOD | ops 
hs whe 


5, Notes. 


(1) Ap ‘self,’ 8rd p. pl., like the German Sie, is to be translated 
here ‘you.’ This’ pronoun is nothing more than a courteous recogni- 
dion of respectability, like our word ‘Sir.’ 
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(2) This question may be taken as addressed to a stranger of 
doubtful appearance. Ave is a vocative particle, and is often used 
to attract the attention of a person at a distance: as are Mohan! 
or Mohan re; Abe, another vocative particle, is contemptuous, like 
our ‘ Sirrah’ ! 

(3) Kaunsd, as compared with kaun, expects an answer in detail. 

(4) Yeh and woh are plural as well as singular. The grammatical 
plurals, ye and we, are discarded in modern Hindustani. The 
repetition of kawn is an example of one of the commonest and most 
effective idioms of the language. The sense varies with the con- 
text. Here it is distributive, and the questioner asks, not who the 
men are as a whole, but individually. With this understanding, 
translate ‘What men are these’ ?P 

As regards the transliteration of yeh and woh, see App. C. 

(5) Bdé is a word of many uses, like the Latin ves, which has 
been called ‘a blank cheque, to be filled up from the context to 
the requisite amount of meaning.’ The question here imples 
surprise or indignation, and corresponds to our ‘ What is the meaning 
of this’? or ‘What is this I hear’? Pronounce hyd. So, too, kytn 
and kytinkar in (18), (14). 

(6) This question is something of the same nature as the fore- 
going—‘ What ’s the matter’? ‘What’s all this’? ‘What has 
happened’? ete. 

(7) A customary form of greeting, like our ‘How do you do?’ 
or ‘How do’? with pronoun suppressed. Ap kaise hain? ‘How 
are you’? or Ap achchhe hain? ‘Ave you well’? are often used. 
Take care to sound the doubled letter in the last phrase. 


(8) Dék-ghar or dék-khdna ‘ post-house.’ Observe in this sentence 
the different ways in which / is printed in rs and hs , according 
as a vowel does or does not intervene between it and the consonant 
preceding. 

(9) Kitnt dir, lit. ‘How much distance?’ that is, ‘How far?’ 
So, too, bart dir ‘very far’; thort dir ‘a little distance’; ddr 
nahin ‘not far’ ; chanddn dir nahin ‘not so very far.’ 

(10) Dam, the name of the smallest copper coin (native), used 
in the sense of ‘price,’ and appropriate to small purchases. Mol 
indicates the purchasing ‘value,’ and gimat, the fixed ‘price’ of 


things in general. Bahd is ‘value,’ and bhdo and nirkh the market 
‘rate of sale,’ 
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(11) Hédzir hote hain ‘ure in attendance,’ or ‘on duty.’ See App. 
A, Form I. The participle hotd always refers to status (hdl). 

(12) ZLayy ir: the duplication of the middle radical in this Arabic 
verbal must be fully enunciated. 


ANA 


(18) Zhd ‘was,’ at some-particular time. If Add had been used, 
the emphasis of the query would have rested on magrd. 

(14) Ma‘lim hai ‘is known’; ma‘lim hotd hai ‘is in process of 
being known,’ hence, ‘seems to be.’ See App. A, Form I. For the 
romanization of the letter ‘ain, and the effect which this letter 
exercises on the adjacent vowel, see App. C. 


(15) An idiomatic question which denotes surprise at a person’s 
presence, like our ‘How do you come to be here?’ ‘Who would 
have thought of seeing you here?’ ‘ You here! and why?’ 


G, Translate into Hindustani :— 


{N.B. The student will probably find it convenient to write out 
his version of the following sentences in the Roman character to 
begin with; but correct spelling in Hindustani is a matter of 
eye, not ear, to the European, and therefore the sooner and the 
oftener he uses the native character the better. 


The best way to form the hand is to watch a native scribe, 
and to copy from a good lithograph. Books used in native 
schools are the best for this purpose. ] 


(1) Where is the telegraph-office? (2) How far off 
is the ferry? (3) What is the toll? (4) How much 
money is due? (5) When will breakfast be ready? 
(6) What book is this? (7) Who is this woman? 
(8) How did this mistake occur? (9) Why were you 
absent? (10) Why such delay? (11) Where were 
you? (12) What river is this? (13) What is the 
reason?’ (14) What sort of arrangement is this? 
(15) Who is the master-of-the-house ? 
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7, Directions. 


(1) ‘Telegraph-office’ is neatly expressed in Ilindustani by 
tds-ghar ‘wire-house.’ See 4, 8. 

(2) Ghdét ‘landing-place,’ is the usual term for ‘ferry’; wtdr or 
utrd ‘the crossing,’ is another common term, and these mean 
‘ferriage’ as well. 

(8) ‘What’ is here k/tnd, though kyd may be used. Mahsil is 
the official term for ‘toll.’ The breathing sound of the Arabic h 
must always be fully given. It is one of those letters which modify 
the adjacent short vowel. The effect here is a hardening of the 
zabar. See App. O. 

(4) Rapaya is ‘money’ in general, as well as a ‘rupee.’ 

(5) The word generally used for ‘ breakfast’ is hézii, which lit. 
means ‘attendance,’ hence, a ‘ muster,’ or ‘ gathering.’ 

(6) Use the interrogative pronoun of 4, 3. 

- (8) ‘Occur,’ ‘happen,’ ‘come to pass,’ etc., are sufficiently trans- 
lated by the substantive verb. 

(9) ‘Absent’ gair-hdzir, that is, ‘not present,’ lit. ‘other than 
present.’ Other privatives are 74 and dé, used in Persian and 
Arabic words; and the Hindi a or az is occasionally met with. 

In writing the, take care to use the form of the final letter shown 
in hote, 4, 11. 

(10) ‘Such,’ c¢nt, not aist, agreeing with deri or der. Omit the 
verb asin English. Let the interrogative stand last. 

(14) The question is depreciatory. The Persian compound 
Jandobast is an every-day word for ‘arrangement.’ Jntizdm is 
‘order,’ or ‘administration’; and tajwiz, tadbir, etc. are used for 
‘plan,’ ‘ contrivance,’ ‘expedient,’ etc. 





EXERCISE II. 


8, It will be noticed in the examples of the previous 
Exercise that the subject stands first, then the interroga- 
tive, and then the verb. Jn the affirmative sentence 
adverbs of time, place, and manner generally precede the 
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subject. As a rule, Time, in whatever way it is expressed, 
takes precedence in the order of ideas in the Hindustani 
sentence. 

9, The particle to is a colloquial expletive in constant 
use. It is inferential and allusive, but often so delicately 
as to be untranslateable. It adds point to dialogue with- 
out burdening the expression. 

Bhi ‘even’ or ‘too,’ when added to an indefinite pronoun, 
corresponds to our ‘at all.’ 

Hi italicises, as it were, the word it follows. In com- 
bination with the demonstrative pronouns, yeh and wol, 
the h is dropped, and their meaning becomes ‘this very,’ 
‘that same,’ etc. 


10, Translate into English :— 
POLI IF US @) yp ok Le Pus O 
Head siou © wlias® w 
SS yO PF ty aS as Oo? 
Me ia) Seg ely. (> eee 
WO wore ay ~ Bo SS © 
Kis eng ed st (10) Wg gf Lead Uy 
Ge V2 okt eS wlth oly GD ao 
de Wy 5S 3 JS 18) kG WY Las (12) 
(5) Sp Se Cyl oS 4 ons UD) Gp 


~ 


ye ipl ie SK g Zl 
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11. Notes. 


(1) Kal means ‘to-morrow’ or ‘yesterday,’ according to the con- 
text. The Persian fardd ‘to-morrow’ is also current. 

(2) The Arabic tamdshd (see App. A, Form VI.), means ‘amuse- 
ment ’ of any kind, and the exact sense is determined by the context. 
It may be translated here ‘a bit of fun. Hud thd is the Past 
Remote. Translate here ‘happened,’ or ‘came off.’ 


(3) The substantive verb in the present tense is inherent in the 
strong negative nahin. The sentence is the ‘cooch perwanny’ ofa 
former generation: ‘ It does not matter.’ 

(5) The repetition of the indefinite pronoun gives the sense of 
deficiency: kuchh kuchh ‘some little’; ot kot ‘some few.’ 

(6) Aur kot or kot aur ‘some other, ‘another’; awr kuchh or 
kuchh aur * some more.’ 


(7) Dasrt ‘second’ is here used in the sense of ‘other.’ Observe 
that the negative is printed in combination with the verb, a common 
custom in writing. 

(8) Ripaya ‘rupees’ is constructed 13 a noun of multitude with 
the verb in the singular. Sau derh saw ‘a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty,’ lit. ‘a hundred, one and a half hundred.’ The numbers 
mentioned are not really alternative, and Hindustani dispenses with 
the alternative conjunction. Derh is one of several fractional numerals 
with which the student cannot too soon make himself familiar. That 
he should commit to memory the cardinals from one to a hundred 
goes without saying. See App. D for a list. 

(10) ‘There is very little time indeed left now.’ Tang lit. means 
*tizht.’ 

(11) Persian adjectives are indeclinable. Hott or hoti hai, not 
hai, because the idea is that the soil is unsuitable for the growth of 
cotton. Hat would mean that it is not grown, though it might 
be. 

(18) Kot na kot ‘one or another’; ek na ek is used in the same 
sense. Khali, like bagi (7. 4), is an Arabic noun of quality in the 
form of the Agent, and is indeclinable. This word is sometimes 
used adverbially in the sense of ‘only.’ Hogd is here Presumptive, 
not Future. 


(14) ‘Somewhere or other.’ Hi hogt, the Past Presumptive. 
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(15) The Persian .thdk ‘dust’ is idiomatically used for kuckh in 
the sense of anything valueless or of small account. ‘Translate, 
‘ To-day not the slightest effect was produced.’ 


12, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Is anyone here? (2) It was not at all hot here 
yesterday. (3) This mare seems to be extremely vicious. 
(4) What a nice garden! (5) Is the Munshi ill to-day ? 
(6) This was the very thing. (7) There is not the slightest, 
cause. (8) Some mistake or other must have been made. 
(9) It is of no consequence. (10) Some two hundred and 
fifty rupees are wanted now. (11) The fort is a full 
kos distant. (12) Mind you are in attendance to-morrow. 
(13) The Pandit is very ready-with-his-answers. (14) Is 
this stream fordable? (15) There must be a bazar some- 
where or other. 


13, Directions. 


(2) Turn this: ‘There was not heat,’ ete. The idiom of the 
lunguage is to use nouns instead of adjectives if possible. Dhip 
‘sun’ is often used for ‘heat,’ and is feminine. 


(3) See 5, 14. 

(4) Kaisé not kyd. The translation of such a variously used 
word as ‘nice’ requires consideration. The over-tasked achchhd 
is, of course, the easiest resource, and ‘wmda ‘excellent’ is another 
handy adjective ; but it would be strange if the language of Persia, 
a country of gardens, had not supplied an equivalent to our idea of 
‘nice’ in this connection. The following Persian compounds are 
applicable, viz., khish-numd, khish-ri, dil-pasand, dil-kushd, dil-rubd, 
of which the first two denote what pleases the eye, and the others 
the mind. 

(5) The tone of voice is sufficient to mark a question of this 
kind, but it is often well to preface it by kyd. In using appellatives, 
take care to add the appropriate term of respect, viz., sdéhib with 


2 
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words of Persian or Arabic origin, and jé with Hindi. Munshi sdhib 
is better than Munsat jt, and Pandit jt than Pandit sdhib. See the 
proverb quoted at (82, 1. 

(6) ‘Thing’ here means ‘thing spoken of,’ dd¢. 

(7) See 10, 15. 

(8) See {Q, 14 for the verb. 

(9) Either {O. 3; or use the Arabic muzdyaga in place of the 
Persian parwd. 

(10) ‘Wanted,’ darkdr or matlid, the first for preference in this 
connection. ‘Just now,’ abst to, with reference to something said 
before. 

(11) ‘A full kos,’ kos bhar, better than ek kos bhar. Ek acts 
as an indefinite article when perspicacity requires it. It cannot be 
used in 4 above, and is unnecessary in 15 below. 

(12) This is really 4 compound sentence. Turn, ‘Take care; be 
certainly in attendance to-morrow.’ 

(13) ‘ Ready-with-his-answers,’ Adzir-jawdb, an instance of the 
terseness which is effected by the use of compound words. ‘Very’ 
is generally dahut, as in {Q, I0, but the adjective dard, in agree- 
ment with the noun qualified, is often preferable. Translate, Pandit 
gi bare hdzir-jawdb hain. Comp. 4, 1. 

(14) Hotdé hai, rather than hai, the state of the stream, as generally 
fordable or not, being intended. 

(15) See {Q, 13 and 14. 


EXERCISE III. 


14, The form of plural varies with the gender of the 
noun. Masculine common nouns have the same form for 
both numbers, with the exception of Hindi nouns in é or 
dn (nasal), which change é@ to é: as V9e8 ghordé ‘horse’ 


oe ‘ 1% 
ae iP < ghore ‘ horses. 





* The substitution of ¢ for ah or eh in Persian nouns by analogy 
with the Hindi change of ¢ to é is not sanctioned by colloquial usage. 


’ 
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All feminines, on the other hand, add én (nasal) for the 
plural, or dm (nasal) for nouns ending in 7; as Co ye 
‘aurat ‘woman,’ wt yg ‘awraten ‘women’: en bet 
‘danghter,’ wlvtay betiydn ‘daughters.’ 


When the number of the noun is indicated by a 
precedent cardinal, the singular form is retained: as 
Ladies ow tin mahind, ‘three months.’ 


A plural of totality for cardinal numbers is formed 
by adding on (nasal): do(n)on ‘both,’ dthon ‘all eight,’ 
etc. Satkron has the sense of our ‘ hundreds.’ 


The word 5) log ‘folk,’ added to a noun or pronoun Ae : t 


tin 


supplies a collective plural: as bdbdlog ‘ children,’ tumlog s whe in 
fi 


‘you people.’ For the plural of iss koi usage assigns As we 

a "A “ Rp a 
the Arabic word (a) ba‘z; as ba‘z ddmi ‘some men’, 2. 4. 
ba‘z log ‘some folk.’ 


15, The use of original Persian and Arabic plurals in 
Hindustani is a literary conventionalism rather than a 
grammatical necessity. They partake of the character of 
borrowed phrases, for occasional use, in formal conversation 
and correspondence, and in dealing with the technicalities 
of law. The student is advised to note the various forms 
as they occur. He will find a notice of the chief forms 
met with in Hindustani, at the end of App. A. 


16. (1) Two or more subjects require the predicate us — s 
to be plural. If the subjects, whether singular or plural, ee 
are of one gender, the predicate is of that gender; if of « 
different genders, the predicate is masculine for choice. 

(2) Allied subjects do not require a conjunction, but 
are conveniently summed up by the introduction of a col- 


lective term; and with this term the predicate agrces. 
9 * 
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(3) Where conjunctions are used and the subjects are 
thus mentioned in severalty, the predicate agrees with the 
subject nearest to it. 


17, There is a difference of idiom between English 
and Hindustani in the order in which the ‘persons’ are 
mentioned. The first person (mutakallim ‘speaker ’) 
takes precedence of the second (mukhdtab ‘spoken to’), 
and both of the third (gdb ‘absent’). Hence, ‘you and 
I’ is main té or ham tum, a conjunction being considered 
unnecessary, as the speaker and the person spoken to are 
in proximity; but ‘he and I’ or ‘he and you’ are main 
aur woh or ti aur woh, because personal contiguity is not 
necessarily implied. 


18, Translate into English :— 
ie he sy) oa ae st re SAAD 
Se ow SH LS OO) Ge Cla! WL 
s wi ZH Oe 
3 S ES Shae Ward (6) wr2 ened ee 
ype ©) Sige evi A lays lool (7) 
3) AS wiggd So ) eee (9) isd WK pt ‘ad @ 
Layee ews " Sal ue J ) 1 (10) es 
i Gp lx ve ae : su > 
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19, Notes. 


(2) The Arabic aksar means ‘most’ or ‘many,’ as in aksar augdt 
‘many times’ or ‘often.’ It is also used as an adverb in the sense 
of ‘mostly’ or ‘generally.’ Hotin or hoti hain, not hain, because the 
statement is general and not particular. 

(3) Kat ek or kilne ek ‘several,’ one more or less being a matter 
of no account. ‘This idiom holds good with numerals, as pach‘as ek 
‘about fifty.’ 

(4) Faltd ‘spare’ or ‘extra’—an anomalous adjective of Hindi 
origin, dAsbdb is an example of an Arabic ‘broken’ plural in every- 
day use as a noun singular. The singular is sabad. 

(5) Kahdr is the appellative of the bearer caste. The word log 
‘folk’ is added to words of this class to form the plural. Sad is 
the Latin omnis; sdrd is totus. The Arabic tamdam or kull are 
frequently used in the sense of sdrd, 

(6) Linon ‘all three,’ the plural of totality. 

(7) Sibajat, not sibe (see App. A, sub fin.). Abtar hote honge 
‘must be in a ruinous condition.’ The Present Presumptive. 

(8) See (7, . 

(9) Donon ‘both,’ the plural of totality again. Tdza-wdrid 
‘recently arrived,’ ‘new-comers,’ a Persi- Arabic compound. 

(10) Wa-gaira, et cetera. See J, 9. The form of the verbal 
mohayyé shows that it means ‘available’ by arrangement, or ‘pro- 
vided,’ as compared with the verbal used at {Q, 8. See App. A, 
Form II. 

(11) The repetition of ais? gives the sense of ‘many such.’ The 
Arabic dawd, being a feminine, takes ex in the plural. 

(12) An illustration of the rule given in {6, 3. 


20, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Several Thags must have been captured. (2) Pole, 
pegs, gandts, etc. are all right. (3) The printing and the 
paper and the binding are good. (4) Are you fellows 
satisfied? (5) Well, you and all of us alike are men. 
(6) All the office-people must be distracted and unhappy. 
(7) Mr. and Mrs. Smith and the children started yester- 
day. (8) All the Zemindars are dissatisfied. (9) The 
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North Western Provinces are extensive. (10) Such 
qualities as common sense, manliness, and modesty are 
rare. (11) Hundreds of rupees have heen squandered 
there. (12) All four of you are deserving men. 


Qi, Directions. 


(1) ‘Several,’ as in (8, 3. 

(2) Qandt ‘the canvas wall of a tent.’ ‘ Right,’ in the sense of 
“in good order,’ is thtk or durust or ba-hdl. 

(3) On the model of (8, 12. 

(4) Preface by kyd. ‘ You fellows,’ tum-log. 

(5) Turn this: ‘Well, we you al] alike men are.’ 

(6) ‘All the office-people,’ sab daftar-log, or sab daftar-wdle, or 
sdra@ daftar, or kull ‘omala, The last word is the plural of ‘dmil 
‘employé,’ and is vulgarly pronounced ‘omla, and used as singular 
or plural. The tense is that of (8, 7. 

(7) ‘ Smith’ is written and sounded Ismit to suit the native ear. 
Tsmit Sdhib aur mem schib aur bdbd-log. Mem is an abbreviation of 
‘Madam.’ : 

(9) The N. W. P.: mamdlik magrabi o shimdli. Never mind 
the Persian izéfat, which theoretically follows mamdédlik. It is 
rarely pronounced in Hindustani, except after d. For ‘extensive’ 
the Arabic word wast‘ is sufficiently common to be unpedantic. 
The ordinary Hindi dard would be incongruous. ; 

(1u) For ‘common sense’ ‘ag/ is perhaps as good as any other 
word. Translate on the model of {8, 11. . 

(11) ‘Hundreds of rupees,’ saikron ripayd,’ the plural of totality. 
‘Squandered’ has a good representative in the Persian bar-bdd ‘on 
the wind.’ 

(12) Turn this: ‘You all four men,’ ete.—the plural of totality. 


EXEROISE IV. 


22, There are no declensions of nouns in Hindustani. 
The halat or construct state of a noun is indicated by post- 
positional affixes or ‘signs’; and there is, therefore, no 
reason why a change or inflection should take place in the 
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noun itself. No doubt in one particular class of Hindi 
nouns in @ that vowel becomes e in the construct state, 
but this change is euphonic and not grammatical; euphonic, 
because the accent in these words being on the penulti- 
mate, as a rule, the effect of the affix is still further to 
lighten the sound of the final vowel. 

It will be observed, too, that Persian and Arabic nouns 
in d are uninflected before an affix. This may be due to 
the circumstance that they arc foreign vocables, and that 
the accent generally falls on the final syllable; but the 
fact remains that the affix is a sufficient indication of the 
construct state, and that no ambiguity is caused by the 
absence of inflection in the noun. These remarks are 
equally applicable to Persian and Arabic nouns in ah 
({4.), and, as a matter of fact, the best modern writers* 
omit the inflection as unnecessary, eacept when the afia is 
dropped, in which case the change from ah to e is a useful 
indication that the noun is in the construct state. 

Nouns plural take on (nasal) before an affix. 

The Ist and 2nd pers. pronouns, main (nasal) and ti, 
become mujh and tujh before an affix, but the plural forms 
ham and tum are unchanged. 





* Maulavi Nazir Ahmed, the best representative of the Dehli 
school of writers, rarely inflects nouns of this class before an affix. 
The MS. of his chief work, the Zawbat, was in my hands in 1873, 
and the absence of inflection duly noted in this and in the first 
Edition of the work which was lithographed at Agra in the same 
year. The second Edition was entrusted to a Lucknow publisher, 
who thought proper to supply the inflections. tee Zaubat, IV., 1. 

In the Lucknow translation of the 4/f Laila, which was the work 
of a Mir Munsht of the Foreign Office after his retirement, the same 
word is frequently inflected and uninflected in the same page. 

Newspaper writers, who are not always the best of scholars, are 
similarly inconsistent. 
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The corresponding possessive pronouns are merd, terd, 
hamdrd, tumhard. 

The 3rd pers. yéh and wéh become is and us in the 
singular, and in and wn in the plural, before an affix*. 
Emphaticised (see 9) these become ‘si, ust, «nhon, wnhon. 


Similarly, the relative pronouns kauwn and jo change to 
kis and jis in the singular, and to kin and jin or jinhon in 


the plural. 


The indefinite pronoun ko’s becomes kisi before an affix, 
and the interrogative kyd returns to the older form of 


kéhe. 


23, When the relation between two nouns is such 
that one is the complement of the other, the complemen- 
tary noun receives the sign of izéfat ‘annexure,’ viz., one 
or other of the affixes kd, ki, or ke in agreement with the 
noun of which it is the complement. For example, in the 
Hindustani idiom ‘the road to Delhi’ is Dehli ka rasta; 
‘authority for this statement,’ is bdt ki sanad; ‘the Raja’s 
sons.’ Rdjd ke bete; ‘fear of death,’ maut kd khauf; 
‘wanting in wit,’ aqgl ké mohtdj ; ‘a horse worth a thousand 
rupees, hazdr riipaya kad ghord; ‘a gold watch,’ sone ki 
ghari, etc. Obviously the relation expressed by izdfat is 
more comprehensive than that of the Genitive case in 
English, and the use of the latter term in connection with 
Hindustani is misleading. 





* Some authors prefer the form ws and dn, by way of avoiding 
ambiguity in the absence of the vowel mark ; but, as a native scholar 
once remarked to me, they who write ds for us ought to write és for is. 
The chief objection to the longer form is that the introduction of the 
wév is a great hindrance to rapid writing. 
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24, The sympathetic changes of the sign of izdfat 
show that the complementary relation is adjectival. This 
is very clearly seen in such expressions as ranj ki bdt ‘a 
sad affair’; bald kd gussa ‘violent anger’; gazab ki nd- 
insdfv ‘terrible injustice,’ in which the metaphorical use of 
the English adjectives can be represented in this way only. 

Ranjida ddmé is ‘a sad man,’ but ranjida bdt is inad- 
missible. On the other hand, to use bard gussa for ‘ violent 
anger’ or bart nd-inséfi for ‘terrible injustice,’ though 
correct enough, would not be to translate the English 
epithets. 


25, The sign of ¢zéfat is occasionally used to connect 
the same nouns or adjectives by way of completing or 
intensifying the idea conveyed by the single word, as 
didh ké didh, pani ké pani ‘the real article,’ ‘ unadulte- 
rated’; kahdni ki kahdni ‘a tale and nothing else’; sab 
ke sab ‘the whole lot’; kumbe kd kumba ‘the whole 
family.’ 

26, It is also used to connect nouns and pronouns 
with postpositions, such postpositions being viewed as 
nouns in the construct state, as pér ke tale ‘under the 
tree’; uske dge ‘before him’; unke sdth ‘with them,’ etc. 
When the postpositional noun is feminine, as in shahr ki 
taraf ‘towards the city,’ if the order of the words is 
changed, so that taraf stands first, the sign of izdfat loses 
its gender, and we have taraf shahr ke. 


27, Translate into English :-— 
sri (2) lp Lays © old Col ola! () 
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28, Notes. 


(1) The usual order of the nouns is reversed by way of emphasizing 
the word insiddd, for which see App. A, Form VII. Translate 
“How was this emeute put down?’ 

(2) Lert is bdt, not is tert bat, on the principle laid down in {7, 

(8) Observe that pote ‘grandson’ is in rational agreement with 
the plural pronoun tum, which is addressed to an individual. 

(4) Agra instead of Agrdéd. In either form inflection is out of 
place, for the word is a proper noun. 

Sarak, as compared with rdsta, is ‘a made road’; pakki sarak is 
‘a macadamised road’; kachcht sarak, a made road but not macada- 
mised. The Persian 7éh is also current, but is mostly reserved for 
the metaphorical use of ‘way,’ as in the phrase rdéh o rasm ‘manners 
and customs.’ 

(5) Here an inferior speaks of himself by the depreciatory term 
“slave, in the 3rd sing., and addresses his superior as ‘ the Presence.’ 
Note the connection between Adzir and huzir. 
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(6) The pronominal interrogative is here used substantively. For 
the translation, see 29, 8. 


(7) Aj kal ‘now-a-days.’ Bhdrt is an example of a numerous 
class of Hindi adjectives of quality, formed by adding ¢ to a noun. 


(8) See 24, 

(9) Bich ki ungli ‘the middle finger’ (24); also called daint 
ungli ‘witch-finger.’ The repetition of the adjective gives the 
sense of ‘so rough’ (from sewing). 

(10) The sign of <zdfat is dropped after is-gadr as an encum- 
brance; ds gadr (ki) is equivalent to itnt. 

(11) For sab ke sab see 25, 

(12) The meaning of dge ‘in front of’ is here metaphorical, viz., 
“in comparison with.’ By way of variation, the Arabic conjunction 
is used’ between the second couple of nouns. 

(18) The word rel for ‘railway’ is quite naturalised. Ahunt 
sarak (chemin de fer) was the first attempt, but this was soon found 
to be too cumbrous. Pds hi ‘very near’ or ‘ close by.” 

(14) Manind mere or meri mdnind ‘like me,” 26, 

(15) A prcverbial expression, in which sdé¢h, which is generally 
used as a postposition, is a noun. Translate, ‘What companionship 
is possible between a footman and a horseman P’ 


29, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) What is your father’s name and caste? (2) This 
is no laughing matter. (8) In whose charge is the 
arrangement of supplies? (4) The shape and colour of 
this horse are good. (5) There are two miles to a kos. 
(6) Where does this road lead to? (7) Three days’ leave 
of absence was sanctioned. (8) How much for this pony ? 
(9) An order to this effect is current. (10) An elephant, 
and also two camels, were with kim. (11) My house is 
close to the Court. (12) There was a very serious famine 
last year. (13) It is the shop of some Baniya or other. 
(14) What profit accrued this year? (15) How old are 
-you? 
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30, Directions. 


(1) Put the sign of izdfat in agreement with the nearest noun, and» 
let the verb be in the singular. 

(2) See 24, 

(3) Turn this: ‘Of supplies arrangement whose charge (imma) 
is?’ 

(4) As in (1), the sign of izéfut agrees with the nearest noun ; 
and by (6. 3, the predicate agrees with the nearest noun also. 

(5) The Hindustani idiom is ‘ Of two miles one os consists (hotd).’ 
Our word ‘mile’ is naturalised, but is prounced meel. 

(6) Turn ‘This road whereof is ?’ 

(7) Tin din kt chhutti, or tin din chhutti—never dinon in connec- 
tion with a numeral, 

(8) Exactly asin 27, 6. : 

(9) The word used for ‘effect’ in [Q, 15 is inapplicable here ; 
mazmin (App. A, Form I) ‘ contents’ answers the purpose. 

(10) The indefinite article must be translated by ex here, to avoid 
ambiguity. 

(11) Kothé best describes the kind of ‘house’ intended. A native 
would say garib khdna ‘humble abode.’ 

(12) For ‘very severe’ use the idiom described in 24,—dald 
with the sign of izdfat. ‘Last year, ‘pdrsdl; ‘this year,’ imsdl or 
sdl-hdl; ‘next year, sdl-dyanda. 

(13) See (0,13. Baniya, as an appellative, should be indeclinabie 
in the singular, and take log in the plural. 

(14) For kitnd use kis qadr, 27, 10. ‘To accrue’ hdsil hond; 
and ncte the etymological connection between this verbal and that 
used for ‘toll’ in 6, 3. 

(15) The Hindustani idiom is ‘ Your age how much?’ See {3, 2. 


EXERCISE V. 


31, Some few Arabic verbals, such as qdbil, mutdbig, 
etc. act as postpositions, and are constructed in the same 
way as explained in 26, by the use of the sign of izdfai, 
ke; as etibdr ke qabil ‘ deserving of confidence.’ 
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32, ‘Have’ is expressed by the substantive verb in 
combination with the postposition pds ‘by,’ 97, 13; but 
chiefly when the property is movable, as kunji kis ke pds 
hai ? * Who has the key ?’ 

The verb rakind means ‘having,’ in the sense of ‘ keep- 
ing’ or ‘holding,’ and is best reserved for such phrases 
as ikhtiydr rakhné ‘to have authority,’ ‘aziz rakhnd ‘to 
nold dear,’ etc. 


33, Apposition occasionally supersedes the use of 
izdfat; e.g. ek shakhs Durgdé nam ‘a person of the name of 
Durga,’ pdnch ripaya mahind ‘five rupees a month.’ On 
the other hand, in some cases where apposition is the 
English idiom, Hindustani requires the sign of izdfat; as 
‘the word river,’ daryd kd lafz. 


34, Translate into English :— 
@) ap S at WU biel LT 
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35, Notes. 


(1) ‘Cireumspection’ is the best rendering of this verbal (of 
which the gender is exceptional) with reference to its origin. See 
App. A, Form VIII. Other current words from the same root are 
hdtd ‘enclosure,’ muhit ‘circumference. Qdbil belongs to Form I., 
and ta‘rif to Form II. See App. A. ; 

(2) Kar rawat ‘ work-procedure’ or ‘procedure, rawé% being a 
derivative from the }’ersian raftan ‘to go.’ See {8, 3 for another 
verbal from the same verb. For mutdbig see App. A, Form ITI. 

(3) Zabdni, used as a postposition, ‘by the tongue of,’ or, as we 
say, ‘by the mouth of.’ 

(4) Nawwdb sdhib ke yahdn ‘at the Nawwab’s,’ an every-day use 
of the adverb of place. Hén, for ehdn, is often used in this connec- 
tion for yahdn. 

(5) Mere yahdn ‘chez moi’; Birddari ‘brotherhood,’ in a con- 
crete sense; bh@ibandon kt might have been used. 

(6) S@is, Arabic verbal, Form I.; seeApp. A. Kharch or kharcha 
means ‘money for expenses’ generally. Fuzil-kharchi ‘excessive 
expenditure,’ ‘extravagance’ occurs in 27, 10. Rdhkharch’ is 
‘travelling-money.’ 

(7) Compare (8, 10. The regular plural chézen is seldom used. 

(8) ‘tab, see App. A, Form III. Wayh ‘ground,’ in the sense of 
prima facie reason. The word generally means in Arabic ‘face’ or 
‘surface.’ 

(9) Khildf-qiyds ‘inconceivable. The ignorance of the weaver 
caste is proverbial. Both verbals belong to App. A, Form III. 

(10) For muldqdt see App. A, Form III.; and for mushtdq, App. A, 
Form VIII. Bdhar ka ‘of outside,’ that is, ‘not of the family,’ ‘a 
stranger.’ 
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(11) The sign of izdfat here has the sense of ‘between.’ The 
phrase is proverbial, and means ‘an enormous difference.’ 

(12) Khudd ki qasam ‘by heaven!’ lit. ‘God’s oath. Murtakib 
nahin hin ‘T do not venture to commit’; the verbal literally means 
‘mounting on,’ ‘venturing on.’ See App, A, Form VIII. 

(18) See 33, Bd-muhdwara ‘idiomatic, opposed to be-muhd- 
ware *unidiomatic,’ App. A, Form III. 


(14) See 33, 
(15) Tdlib-“ilm, ‘a seeker after knowledge,’ ‘a student.’ Tor 
mugarrar see App. A, Form II. 


36, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) How much cash have you? (2) This is the won- 
drous story of the mechanical horse. (8) I have no 
vacancy at present. (4) The plaintiff’s claim is good. 
(5) The Dehli idiom is current here. (6) Daily quarrelling 
is never pleasant. (7) An indiscreet person is unworthy 
of confidence. (8) The compound wall wants mending. 
(9) What is the literal meaning of the word wajh? 
(10) This anonymous fetition is the work of a rascal. 
(11) This box is a specimen of the local talent. (12) Cer- 
tainly your nephew deserves promotion (13) A beggar 
of the name of Shah ‘Ali, blind of one eye, is standing 
before the gate. (14) In the opinion of some the Govern- 
ment plan is a mistake. (15) This District seems to be 
very lightly assessed. 


37, Directions. 
(1) See 32, 


(2) The kal kd ghord of the Alf-Laila, Zal meaning ‘ machine.’ 
Kal ké ghord might mean ‘ yesterday’s horse,’ or ‘the horse ridden 
yesterday.’ Both noun and adverb are Hindi words. 

(8) In reply to an wnmedwdr or applicant for employment. Turn 
‘In my office (mere yahdén) no place is vacant ’ 

(4) ‘Good,’ that is, ‘good in law,’ j@iz. 
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(5) ‘Dehli’ must have the sign of zzéfat. ‘Current,’ murawwaj. 

(6) Rozdna, roztna, and rozmarra all bear the sense of ‘daily,’ but 
the idiom voz roz ké ‘of every day’ is here intended, and is most 
suitable. We shall come across another equally idiomatic phrase in 
connection with the participles. 

(7) An ‘indiscreet’ man isa man ‘without discretion ’—be-tamiz, 
a form of compound adjective, which is extremely useful in Hindu- 
stani. See 35, 13. 

‘Worthy of confidence’ is e‘tibdr ke qdbil (3f,), but the Hindu- 
stani idiom does not admit of e‘tibdr ke nd-qdbil, though nd-qdbii 
alone is a good rendering of ‘unworthy,’ We must say etibdr ke 
gabil nahin. 

(8) For ‘wants mending,’ an impossible expression in Hindustani, 
say ‘is repair-wanting, marammat-talab hai. Hdtd (for ehdtd) is 
an ‘enclosure’ of any kind, from a ‘compound’ to a ‘ Presidency.’ 

(9) Lugawi ‘literal’; asl ‘radical.’ 

(10) Gum-ndm ‘lost name’ is the regular word for ‘anonymous’ ; 
be-ndm ‘without a name’ may be used also. 

(11) ‘Local talent’ may be expressed as ‘the workmanship of the 
people here,’ yahdn ke logon ki karigart. 

(12) Bhatijé ‘the son of one’s brother,’ bhdnjé ‘of one’s sister.’ 
A knowledge of the terms of family relationship is indispensable ; 
and it is a good plan to tabulate these in the form of a pedigree from 
a man’s grandsire to his grandson. 

(13) In the Hindustani version ‘blind-of-one-eye’ (dnd) may 
stand before ‘beggar’ as a qualifying adjective. 4 

(14) ‘In the opinion of some,’ ba‘zon ke nazdik, lit. ‘near some.’ 
The Arabic ba‘z acts as a plural of the indefinite pronoun cot ({4,). 

(15) Turn this: ‘The revenue-settlement (dandobast) of this 
District seems to be very soft.’ 





EXERCISE VI. 


38, The substantive verb is often idiomatically com- 
bined with nouns in such a way that noun and verb, taken 
together, act as a single intransitive; for instance, ‘the 


tale began’ is ddstdn shurt‘-hiti, not ddstin kd shurt‘had. 
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Chiefly Arabic verbal nouns are utilized in this kind of 
phrase; and the compound is a valuable addition to the 
verb vocabulary of Hindustani. 


39, The compound ho-jand, in which the base of the 
substantive verb is united with jdnd ‘to go,’ is in constant 
use in the sense of ‘berome’; and it may be observed 
that the verb jdéndé in composition conveys the idea of 
completeness or finality: d-jdnd, for instance, is to ‘ arrive,’ 
rah-jdndé ‘to stay where one is’ or ‘be left behind.’ Ho- 
dné occasionally occurs in the sense of ‘accompanying’ ; 
ho-rahné@ is the continuance of a state. 


4.0, As we have seen (23.) the sign of izéfat marks 
the complement of a noun; the affix ko, on the other 
hand, marks the complement or object of a verb, whether 
intransitive or transitive, and is therefore called the Sign 
of the object. In other words, when the relation between 
two nouns is conveyed by a verb, the second noun takes 
the affix ko, if necessary for the avoidance of ambiguity ; 
for example, in the sentence main Agra (ko) jatd hin ‘1 
am going to Agra,’ ko marks the object of the journey, 
but is not necessary, for the sense is obvious without it. 

Under certain circumstances ée is used instead of ko to 
mark the person affected by the action of an intransitive 
verb; but this will be reserved for notice further on (see 


52.35). 

4.1, In combination with the substantive verb the 
affix ko is used to denote the possessor, when the thing 
possessed is ideal rather than actual; and thus we have 
another means of translating the verb ‘have.’ For 
instance, ‘I have leisure’ is mujhko fursat hat, not mere 
pds fursat har, as in 32. Observe that amen mujhe 

. 3 
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and ga tujhe may be used for mujhko and tujhko, and 
in the plur. hamen and twmhen (nasal) for hamko and 
tumko. Similarly isko, usko, jisko, kisko, may be replaced 
by ise, use, jise, hese. 
42, The same particle is likewise used for marking 
time, as an adverbial adjunct of the verb; as, do pahar ko 
at noon,’ Pir ko ‘on Monday,’ ts wagt ko ‘at this time,’ ete. 


43, The reflexive pronoun apnd refers back either 
to (1) the grammatical subject of a sentence ; (2) the 
subject of discourse; or (3) the speaker. 

Apne tain is preferred to apne ko ‘oneself’ as the 
object of a verb; apne dp ko ‘one’s own self’ is a common 
variation; apne is also used substantively in the plural 
to mean ‘one’s own people.’ 


4.4., Translate into English :— 
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Ge Vado SS 4) aye UT ga laa OT oy 


lui bed hae S orl (15) Sy plas 
on 
45, Notes. 


(1) ‘I am taking leave,’ said by a visitor on rising to end an 
interview. 

(2) Here apni agrees with the grammatical subject of the verb 
yad-hain, and refers to the speaker also, 

(8) In this sentence apnd agrees with the nearest noun, and 
the verb ydd-@e agrees with the nearest noun also. The particle ko 
is omitted afted ust wagt. 

(4) Aj ke daswen din (ko) ‘on the tenth day from this.’ Note 
here the difference of idiom. ‘The connection between present and 
future time, being unbroken, is denoted by ¢zdfat. Thus ‘to-night’ 
is dj hi rdt oy dj rdt. The m in daswdn is nasal, and the word is 
therefore inflected as if it were an adjective in 4. 

(5) ‘ Where does this road go?’ The Hindustani idiom is more 
exact than the English. See back to 29, 6 for another mode of 
asking the question. 

(6) See 33, Bdgi, Arabic noun of quality in form of Agent, 
App. A, Form I. 

(7) For kull see Df, 6. K@indt, an Arabic feminine plural, 
meaning ‘existences,’ used as a singular in Urdt, in the sense of 
‘ effects,’ ‘property,’ ete. Chori-hojdnd ‘to be stolen,” 38, 

(8) For iste‘ddd (the gender of which is exceptionai) see App. A, 
Form X. 

(9) Translate ‘The train must have come in some time ago.’ The 
kd in kdb kd, or as it is often written kabhi kd, agrees with the 
subject of the verb. The interrogative form of the phrase implies 
that the question which led to it was unnecessary. 

(10) The same thing is observable of this example: ‘I have ne 
leisure now. Why ask?’ 

(11) The repetition of apni is distributive, as in the example ai 
4. 4. Chdl-dhdl, » compound of two verbal bases, of which the first 

3% 
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means ‘gait,’ and the second ‘mould,’ may be translated ‘manner 
of life,’ ‘manners,’ ‘fashions,’ etc. The expression is proverbial, 
and means that no two men are alike. 

(12) Fardmosh-kdrt ‘obliviousness.’ In this sentence the writer 
complains of his correspondent’s neglect to answer inquiries. 

(13) Main khid ‘1 myself’ Hamrdh is here used postposi- 
tionally ; hence e, not kd. 

(15) Shart-i-insdniyat ‘a condition of humanity,’ which amounts 
toa moral obligation. 


4.6, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) He took leave yesterday evening. (2) His oily 
tongue offends me. (3) The Commissioner will return at 
noon to-day. (4) Iremembered my folly. (5) After some 
days all his servants were dismissed. (6) A darbér will 
be held at the Collector’s on the 25th of the present 
month. (7) Allof you go home. (8) Some day or other 
you will remember my advice. (9) The style and contents 
of your letter pleased me. (10) The result of the fault 
will soon become plain to you. (11) How much revenue 
was collected? (12) The examination will begin at the 
same time on Monday. (13) I generally enjoy good 
health here. (14) Who resides here? (15) When was 
this new dodge of yours invented P 


4.7, Directiors. 


(1) ‘ Yesterday evening,’ kal shém ko. 

(2) Turn, as in 44, 12, ‘His oiliness-of-tongue does not come 
pleasant to me.’ 

(3) The Commissioner, as the chief civil officer of a Division, is 
known as the Bare Sdhib (pl.). Do pahar means ‘noon,’ because the 
second of the four watches into which the day is divided by native 
reckoning ends then. 

(4) Use the compound verb given in 4G, 3. 
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(5) ‘Servants,’ naukar chdkar. The duplication of synonyms is 
a favourite metliod of denoting plurality. ‘Were’ should be here 
translated as ‘ became.’ 

(6) Turn this: ‘25th date month present (mdh hdl ko) at the 
Collector’s (Kalektar Sahib ke yahdn),’ ete. 

(7) Turn this: ‘to your respective homes,’ apne apne ghar. 

(8) Some day or other,’ e& na ek din (ko). 

(9) See the hint given at 3Q, 4. 

{11) ‘Lo be collected,’ wusil hond. 

(12) Begin with ‘on Monday at this very time,’ ete., and for the 
verb see 44. 4, 

(13) For ‘generally’ see (9, 2. Turn, ‘I remain well’ (tandu- 
rust or bhald cnangd). 
(14) Translate ‘who,’ kawn sdhib, with verb in piural. 

(15) Ironical. For ‘dodge’ use hikmat, which means ‘ wisdom,’ 
skill,’ ete. 





EXERCISE VII. 


4.8, The verbal ending in nd is called by native 
scholars the masdar, or ‘source’ from which the other 
parts of the verb are derived, and is represented in the 
dictionaries by the English prepositional infinitive. 
Rahnd, for instance, is ‘to remain’; but the truer sig- 
nification is that of our verbal in -ing; e.g. meré wahdn 
rahnd mundsib hai ‘my remaining there is proper,’ not 
mujh ko. The verbal approaches most nearly to the 
English infinitive when it is inflected after verbs of 
motion, the affix ko being suppressed; as rot? khdne jdta 
hin ‘Tam going away (just now) to eat bread’ (ve. to 
my dinner). 

A certain similarity is observable with the Latin 
gerund, but the Hindustani verbal is more flexible. It 
is inflected like other nouns which end in 4, and may be 
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plural as well as singular. It may be qualified by 
an adjective and be itself used adjectively in agreement 
with common nouns. ; 


49, The addition of wdlé to this verbal personifies, 
so to say, the state or action which is denoted. For 
instance, from rahnd ‘dwelling’ we have rahne-wdla 
‘dwelling-person’ or ‘dweller,’ in which the unaccented 
a of the verbal is softened to e, as described in 22. before 
the affix. 

In verbs of motion or action this compound often 
supplies the want of a future participle active; as, jdne- 
wala kaun hat, Quis tturus est ? ‘Who is about to go P’ 


50, (1) The affix men, in which the long vowel is 
softened to é,and the 7 is nasal, covers most of the meanings 


Digits 


‘in,’ ‘into,’ ‘among’; some- 


cf the English prepositions 
times it answers to ‘between,’ and sometimes to ‘on’ or 
‘round.’ For example, ‘a chain on (round) the foot’ is 
pdon men zanjir, ‘a ring on (round) the finger’ wngli men 
angtthi, etc.; the reason of this difference of idiom being 
that the idea of ‘on’ in Hindustani is chiefly applicable 
to articles which are easily removed. 

This affix is frequently dropped, especially in the case 
of participial nouns, as will appear hereafter. The noun 
remains in the construct state, and serves as a postposi- 
tion (see 26.), or as an adjective; e.g. gusse ‘angry,’ for 
the inflection of which see 22. 

(2) Par corresponds to our ‘on’ or ‘at,’ and is an 
abbreviation of tpar ‘ over.’ 

It is also used to mark the object of an emotion, and 
thus answers to the English prepositions ‘ with’ or ‘to’ 
in such phrases as ‘angry with,’ ‘merciful to.’ This 


eat 
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particular difference of idiom is a great puzzle to our 
native friends. 

(3) Tak means ‘to,’ ‘up to,’ ‘even to,’ ‘as far as,’ and 
so forth, according to the context. 

The sign of zzéfat may follow all these affixes after the 
manner of the Erglish idiom; e.g. is men kd pani ‘ water 
out of this,’ etc. 


51, Translate into English :— 
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52, Notes. 


(1) The verbal maslahat has here the adjectival sense of ‘ad- 
visable’ or ‘expedient.’ See App. A, Rem. 5 (3). 

(2) Kitnt der tak or kabtak or kahdn tak ‘how lorg?’ The verb 
parnd, which literally means ‘ falling’ or ‘lying,’ is used in a variety 
of idioms. Here it gives to rahnd the obligatory sense of the Latin 
gerund in -dum ‘Shall I have to remain?’ Mujhko rahnd hogd 
means much the same thing. Another idiomatic way of putting the 
question is, mujhko yahdn kitni der lagegt ? l 

(4) ‘Between this and that.’ Compare the example at 94, 11, 
where farg follows the sign of izéfat. 

(5) The verb milnd is not a transitive like our ‘receive’; hence 
the Hindustani idiom in this example, ‘received to.me,’ the verb 
being always in agreement with the thing received. ‘Indyat-ndma 
corresponds to our word ‘favour’ in the sense of letter. Translate, 
therefore, ‘I was favoured by your letter.’ 

(6) See 33. 

(7) Bh@t means ‘mate’ or ‘friend,’ as well as ‘brother,’ and is 
often used when the object is to soothe. 

(8) Nayd wnikalné ‘a new going-out,’ ‘a new departure,’ or 
‘novelty.’ This example shows clearly the great difference between 
the so-called ‘ Infinitives’ in Hindustani and English or Latin. 

(9) This proverbial expression illustrates the adjectival usage of 
the verbal in nd, Ant jdnt shai ‘a thing that comes and goes,’ 
otherwise, dne jdne kt shat. — 

(10) Similarly ddliydn dni, where dni agrees with diliydn, and 
both with the verb shuri'-hi'in, is equivalent to ddiliyon kd dnd. 

(11) A scrap of Euclid, which illustrates the exactness of expres- 
sion attained by the use of the double affix. For musallas and 
murabba’ see App. A, Form II. Figures expressed by three and 
four (sides) respectively. 

(12) Idiomatie sentences of this kind cannot, of course, be trans- 
lated literally. The meaning is, ‘I mean to go (or work, or read, 
etc.) thus far and no farther.’ For irdda see App. A, Form IV. 

(13) The intransitive lagnd is a word in constant use in many 
idioms. The general idea is external attachment, adhesion, appli- 
cation, etc., according to the context. Here, héth lagné means ‘to 
be handled,’ like hdth dnd ‘to come to hand.’ 
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(14) Proverbial. An assertion interrogatively put, as in 44, 
to. The idiom burd lagna corresponds to our phrase ‘ come amiss.’ 

(15) Translate ‘He was fatally wounded,’ or ‘he received a fatal 
wound,’ 

The propriety of “e instead of /o in this example is apparent from 
the consideration that usko zakhm lagd, in accordance with the 
usage of the intransitive dagnd, as illustrated in the two preceding 
texts, would mean, ‘a wound was attached to him,’ as if it were 
something tangible and removable. A wound after infliction is 
part and parcel of the injured member, and thus wske is the logical 
resource. Uske st‘t chubhi ‘the needle pricked her, in which 
chubhi is an intransitive, may be quoted as another illustration of 
the same refinement. 


53, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Government interference in religious matters is 
inexpedient. (2) He was very angry with me indeed. 
(3) I mean to read as far as the eighth chapter and no 
farther. (4) Where is this kind of cloth to be got? 
(5) Itis right you should join in this assembly. (6) I 
had to go to Agra the next day. (7) Anonymous peti- 
tions began to arrive. (8) You got this place a bargain 
in my opinion. (9) No one was hurt. (10) There is a 
great difference between theory and practice. (11) Your 
son came out first in the half-yearly examination. (12) 
Without interest no one obtains employment in this State. 
(13) It is forbidden to drink water from this well. 
(14) The key does not fit the lock. (15) We are bound 
to obey the canon-law. 


54, Directions. 


(1) ‘Religicus,’ mazhad?, used in Upper India without respect to 
creed. The form of the Arabic mazhad is that of a mim-ated noun of 
action, and the literal meaning is ‘passing’ or ‘ passage’ or ‘ way.’ 

(8) Exactly on the model of §{, 12, omitting the verb ‘read.’ 

(4) Turn this: ‘ Where is cloth of this kind received (mind) ?’ 
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(5) Turn this: ‘Your joining in this assembly is right.’ 

(6) See 5f, 2. ‘The next day,’ dske agle din (ko). Agld, 
properly speaking, is ‘prior,’ dge, that which is ‘before’; hence the 
idea of ‘future’ in respect of time. The sign of iséfat marks the 
close connection between the present and immediate future. 

(6) See 5], 10. 

(8) See 36. 14. Mert rde men or mert ddnist men will do 
equally well. ‘Bargain’ is khish-kharid ‘ pleasant-purchase.’ 

(9) Translate with attention to 5, 15. 

(10) See 54. 4: one men only is required. ‘Theory’ is whe 


ee) 


and ‘ practice,’ clas The contrast is proverbial, and is heightened 


in the original by the fact that the same letters are used in both 
words. 

(11) ‘To come out first,’ awwal nikalnd. The Arabic numeral 
carries with it a certain amount of dignity as compared with pahld. 
‘Half-yearly’ is ‘six-monthly’ in the Hindustani idiom. 

(12) ‘Without interest,’ be s@% o sifdrish, in which the first 
member of the compound phrase means ‘effort,’ and the second, 
‘recommendation.’ This kind of compound is often useful in the 
translation of single terms of complex meaning. Compare chdl 
dhdl as explained in 45,11. ‘In this State’ stands first in the 
Hindustani sentence. 

(18) Use the double affix, as in §Q, sub fin. ‘Forbidden’ (by 
‘the rules of religion or caste), hardm, which is, strictly speaking, a 
Mahomedan word. ‘Well,’ kunwdén or kid by the elision cf the 
nasals. Sometimes the first nasal alone is dropped, and sometimes 
the second. 

(14) ald, téli, are the Hindi words for ‘lock and key,’ and quft 
and Aunji (or chdot) the Urdt. 

(15) Turn this: ‘Obedience (pd-bandt, lit. ‘foot-binding’) of the 
eanon-law-of-Islam (sharé‘at) is an obligation (farz) on us.’ 





EXERCISE VIII. 


55, The verbal in dé is constantly used as a jussive: 
tum jand, for instance, means ‘go you’; and this usage 
is akin to, if not an abbreviation of, the gerundial form 
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tumko jdnd hai ‘you are to go.’ Na jdnd is the corre- 
sponding prohibitive ; but the use of mat also is sanctioned 
by the best authorities. 


56, A rare usage of the verbal is that in which it 
takes the sign of izdéfat in agreement with the subject 
of a negative sentence, and thus acts as a finite verb, 
with the force of a strong future, or non-possumus. The 
following proverb is an example: Yahdn tumhdri tikki 
nahin lagne ki ‘Your bit of bread shall not be put here,’ 
‘cannot be baked in this oven,’ z.e ‘It is of no use your 


- coming here.’ 


57, The affix se marks the separated object in space 
or time, and so far corresponds with the English prepo- 
sition ‘from’; and since ‘from’ includes the idea of 
origin or cause, the sense of instrumentality denoted by 
the English ‘by’ likewise belongs to se. Again, the 
notion of looking from one object to another implies as- 
sociation of ideas, intercommunication, comparison, etc. ; 
and thus se covers the meanings of the preposition. 
‘with.’ 

58, In its meaning of comparison ‘with,’ se corre- 
sponds with the English ‘than’ after an adjective in the 
somparative degree. Thus, is se tez ‘swift in comparison 
with this’ translates the English ‘swifter than this’; and, 
similarly, sab se tez is ‘ swifter than all’ or ‘ swiftest.’ 

Other modes of comparison will be illustrated below. 


59, The affix sé of similitude or comparison is not a 
case-affix like those we have been considering, although, 
like the sign of izdfat, it is adjectival and agrees in 
gender and number with the noun which it precedes. 


It corresponds generally with the English adiectival 
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terminations ‘-like’ and ‘-ish.’ We had an example of 
the use of this affix in 4. 4, where kaunsé means ‘ what- 
like?’ and expects a descriptive answer. So, too, thord 
sé pant means ‘a smallish quantity of water,’ or ‘only a 
little water,’ whereas thord thori pdni would mean ‘a 
very little water.’ Bahut se ddmi means a ‘largeish 
number of men,’ or ‘a comparatively large number of 
men,’ which accounts for the popular usage of the phrase 
in the sense of ‘a great many men.’ As applied to the 
personal pronouns, instead of yeh-sa and woh-sa, we have 
aisdé and waisd, and instead of main-sd and ti-sd, mujhsd 
and tujhsd. 


GO, Translate into English :— 


iS 2) Upp we » dle bs ny 50 NS C) 

ere (3) © aim wad Hs Sse LS GT WI 
GA. ual © (Wao 6 eee 
S30). WB, pyysre ae) jeuo Scola 
lai @) gd UU abby npg cs jlo Site yl ewer’ 
JS ay, (7) es > LK a UM une Qh 
ws on has (8) oe ies Km) et ewe ly 
os a (9) a SE Ohol. AEG Be 
coals Glas 40) 40 i.e ato acres ee 
Lh Ul (il) Not ine aw Ghat gles . a 


ales uwl Gl) ap yaety oS call eye 
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» Kol baal 


. A. 
yd —— Lt he ws Kay (14) us 


=e dle Oris 


G61, Notes. 


(2) See 56, The example is taken from the Alf Laila, in which 
the word amr is constantly used in the general sense of ‘thing,’ 


like dat. It will be noticed that all three forms of the sign of 


izdfat oceur in this short sentence. For maizi see App. A, Form 1. 

(3) Bald kd sonewdld ‘a terrible sleeper.’ See 24, 

(5) Rishta-ndtd, a Persi-Hindi compound, which includes all the 
various degrees of family connection and kinship. 

(6) Note, with reference to 3, Rule I., that Hindi diminutives in 
zyd@ ave always feminine. 

(7) Ap ke yahdn ‘in your stable,’ 

(8) Ba-nisbat auron ke ‘in relation to others,’ a very common 
mode of denoting the superlative. Another idiomatic phrase of the 
same meaning is auron ki nisbat kar. 

(9) From Galib. ‘he Sayyids claim descent from the Prophet. 
The other three great classes of Mahommedans are Shekh, Mugal, 
and Pathin. ‘Instead of e we might have had men, without altera- 
tion of the meaning. 

(10) Pesh-dnd ‘to come before’ usually means ‘to treat’ in this 
construction. Akhldég se ‘courteously’ or ‘kindly.’ Se, used in this 
way with abstract nouns, supplies a large class of adverbs of manner, 
otherwise lacking in the language. 

(11) See §Q, for the usage of men here. Pd'on, for pdnon by 
elision of the first nasal. Another common form of the word is 
pdnw, in which the second nasal is dropped. Gd'on or gdnw ‘vil- 
lage’ is another common word of similar form. Compare §4, 13. 

(18) Sd, after the sign of tzdfat, is a very convenient turn 
for the English ‘like that of.- The word ¢alaffuz is understood 
after kd, so that the full meaning is ‘His pronunciation is like the 
pronunciation of rustics.’ Andi ‘un-Aryan’ or ‘ignoble,’ a word 
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with a history. The radical connection between talaffuz (see App. 
A, Form V.) and lafz, 34, 13, should be observed. 

(14) Jatst here replaces ki st without derangement of the con: 
struction. 


(15) For musdfir see App. A, Form ITI. 


G2, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) ‘His disposition is angelic. (2) A considerable 
number of these merchants have come from Kabul. 
(3) Hazari Mal is a banker of a thousand. (4) This 
Arab is the quietest horse in my stable. (5) This person’s 
appearance undoubtedly matches the description given in 
the passport. (6) These three letters to your Honour’s 
address have come from the office. (7) There is no better 
rough-rider than Pir Khan in the whole neighbourhood. 
(8) I got this pair a bargain at the Hardwar fair. (9) I 
shall not come at your call. (10) For God’s sake do not 
enter this quarter of the town. (11) Do not remain idle. 
(12) Who is the best writer in the school? (13) My 
friend was not at home yesterday. (14) I like railway 
travelling. (15) He had a silver belt round his waist. 


63, Directions. 


(1) On the model of 6Q, 13. 

(2) Turn ‘ Out of these merchants a largeish number,’ etc. 

(3) Turn ‘ Of a thousand bankers H. M. is one banker.’ 

(4) Garib ‘poor,’ stands for ‘quiet’ in the native idiom, 
whether it refers to men or animals. ‘In my stable,’ mere yahdn. 

(5) Begin with the adverb, and for ‘matches’ use the intransitive 
milnd. The nearest term for ‘ passport’ is chdldn, which means 
‘descriptive roll,’ ‘invoice,’ etc., according to the context. 

(6) ‘Lo your honour’s address,’ huzir-ke ndm ki, the ki being in 
agreement with the feminine noun for ‘letters.’ 

(7) On the model of 6O, 6. 

(8) See §4, 8. 
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(9) The idiom explained in 56, is applicable here. 

(10) ‘For God’s sake,’ Khudd ke waste. See 55, 

(1M) For ‘writer’ use the Persian compound khish-navts. The 
best word for ‘school’ here is maktab, which means literally ‘ place 
of writing’; madrasa is a ‘place of reading,’ and is generally ap- 
plied to a higher type of school than maktab. See App. A, Rem. 5. (8). 

(14) Turn ‘ Riding on rail comes pleasant to me,’ as in 4, 12. 


(15) See §Q, 1. 


EXERCISE IX. 


64, The verb karndé ‘acting,’ as opposed to hond 
‘being,’ plays an important part in idiomatic Hindustani.* 
It is specially useful in combination with nouns on pre- 
cisely the same principle as that described in 38, with 
regard to hond. The noun and verb taken together act 
as one transitive verb; in fact, the noun thus used is 
verbalized by the addition of karnd. For example, apnd 
hal ‘arz-karté hiin ‘I represent my condition,’ not apne 
hil ki Sarz kartad hin. 

&5, There is no Accusative case in Hindustani, for, 
as remarked in 22, there is no declension of nouns or 
system of case-endings. Hence, after a transitive verb 
the direct object is unaltered; e.g. apnd hdl in the example 
above; but, inasmuch as both subject and object precede 
the verb in the Hindustani idiom, it is sometimes 
necessary, in order to avoid possible confusion, to mark 
the latter by the sign of the object, ko. When a person is 
the object, ko is always necessary. Let the student, then, 





* Fallon specifies more-than thirty different usages of this verb. 
The clue to these is in the context, for, as is often the case in Hindu- 
stani, the meaning of the word varies with its surroundings. 
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bear in mind that he is to use ko with an object of a 
transitive verb (1) when, for one reason or another, it is 
necessary to particularise the object; (2) when the object 
is a personal pronoun or a proper name or appellative. 


€©6, The duplication of the predicate in such expres- 
sions as ‘he went there and stayed’ is avoided in Hindu- 
stani by using the base form of the first verb, thus, wahdn 
jé rahd; and tnis base form is called the Past Conjunctive 
Participle by English writers. The native term is Past 
Defective, that is, a Past which fails to indicate number 
or person, except by reference to the context. By way of 
ereater distinctness the designative suffix kar or ke, or 
even karke, is added to this base form. 

The Past Conjunctive Participle is in rational agree- 
ment with the grammatical subject of the sentence, as in 
the above example, but, as was observed of the reflexive 
pronoun apndé in 43. it may also refer to the subject of 
discourse, or to the speaker. It is occasionally constructed 
independently, and in this form corresponds pro tanto 
with the Latin Ablative Absolute. 


G7, The Aorist (see App. B) alone of all the tenses of 
the Hindustani verb has personal inflection. 


For the substantive verb, the inflection is :— 


Ist p. 2nd p. 8rd p. 
Singular—hon ho ho 
Plural—hon ho hon 


\ (7 nasal) 


In other verbs, the following items are added to the 
base: 
Ist p. 2nd p. 3rd p. 
Singular—in e e 
Plural—en to) en 


\ (m nasal) 
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_ The Vature is formed from the Aorist by the addition 
Of gi and ye for mase. sing. and plur., and of yi for the 
eminine of both numbers. 





| speaker; a8 lyt burin? ‘What shall I do?’ or ‘ what 
Noms T'to 60?” Even in ench phrases as Khudé jane ‘God 
) knows, the uncertainty still resides with the speaker. 
Prsis accounts for the use of the Aorist in proverbial 


| expressions, which are generally and contingently, not 
eee eels, trae 

a 68, Translate into English -— 
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8 pe SP — 4) Ge 8 # 
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* 
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ae TS —<I (8) \2 wim caw 
Bs et et Silo (9) 5 3S he 

7 
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t 7 ‘ Re « 
eg Ai eds ws s Se ee Set eS ue 
wr (5) UGS uf co ly a6 Gales OD 


che US ie s 


CQ, Notes. 


(1) This senterce occurs in the Bag-o-Bahidr, and may be trans- 
lated ‘What shall £ say at all, at all?’ M. Adalat Khan, who 
published a version of this romance some years ago, has the in- 
genious rendering, ‘What on earth shall I say?’; but khdk does 
not mean ‘earth’ in this sense. See ff, 15. 

(2) Kyd munh leke, lit. ‘having taken what mouth,’ or, as we 
say, ‘with what face.’ 

(3) Here dekhkar agrees with the subject of discourse and not 
with the grammatical subject kdn. 

(4) Itni bart hokar ‘so old’—in our idiom, ‘at your age.’ The 
Past Conjunctive Participle refers t2 the woman spoken io, that is, 
to the subject of discourse. . 

(5) Ja mili ‘falls,’ lit. ‘went and mixed.’ The idiom of the 
Past tense here is identical with that of gviin @@. 5. 

(6) Milkar ‘combined’ or ‘summed up.’- ihe sum of two or 
more numbers is jor ‘union’ in Hindi, and jama‘ ‘ccllection® in 
Urdi. 

(7) Ri-ba-kdr likhkar ‘the proceedings haying been recorded.’ 
The Past Conjunetive Participle is here absolute. The text is an 
official formula which connects the précis of a case with the order 
passed on it. 

(8) The Past Conjunctive Participle ehhor ‘haying let go’ isa 
similar usage. Translate ‘ Let alune one—two doctors,’ etc. 

(9) ZLdnd is a contraction for le-dnd,.and though it takes an 
o' ject by virtue of the first member of the compound, is an intran- 
sitive verb. 

(10) Taldsh-karnd ‘to search.’ See 64, 

(11) Note a difference of idiom in the attachment of the negative 
to the second instead of the first verb. 

(12) Mukhtasar karke, lit. “having made abridged.’ Another way 
of putting it is mukktasar taur par ‘in an abridged fashion,’ or 


1 Teal eee 
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more pedantically, mukhtasaran, For the form of the word sce 
App. A, Form VIII, 

(13) From Galib. ‘The taker down of a reflected picture’ is, of 
course, ‘a photographer.’ Zaswir (App. A, Form II.) is the delinea- 
tion of a shape (sdrat). 

(14) Le-jdnd, like lénd, is an instransitive. 

(15) See 67, Translate ‘Thief knows thie’, which is the 
counterpart of a well-known English proverb. 


70, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Nine, nineteen, and twenty-nine make fifty-seven. 


(2) Some rascal must have gone and carried off my shoes. 


(3) Who brought this letter? (4) Put all these books 
in order on the table. (5) How am I to deal with these 
rebels P (6) The river Indus falls into the Indian Ocean. 
(7) I am fond of taking the air in the evening. (8) 
Briefly describe all your adventures. (9) Find out the 
exact state of the case and writeme word. (10) Howam 
I to ascertain the real cause of this emeute? (11) Not 
one but three snakes came out of this very drain. (12) 
With what face shall I encounter my elder brother? 
(18) Never abuse a man behind his back. (14) 1 went 
home and took fever. (15) I admit the force of the 
Maulavi’s objection. 


7TW1, Directions. 


(1) On the model of 68, 6. 

(2) There are plenty of words for ‘rascal’ in Hindustani. The 
Arabie word makkdr, which is a favourite with poets and women, 
will answer the purpose here. 

(3) Yeh chitthi, not ts chitthi ko. The student must learn to do 
without the “o with due regard to the rule in 65, 

(4) ‘In order,’ tartid se. See 6f, 10. 

4* 
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(5) ‘How?’ kis tarah se may be used as a variation of kydinkar. 
For the form of the sentence see 6Q, 10. The word used fo1 
‘rebels’ in the Mutiny was bdgt or bdgi-log. Another Arabic verbal 
mufsid, which signifies the doer of fasdd, 27, 1, is frequently used. 

(6) See 68, 5. Sindh, originally Hindh, is the Indus. 

(7) Turn this: ‘Fondness (shaug) of eating air is to me.’ In 
India one eats air and drinks smoke, or, as we say, ‘imbibes.’ 
Compare the fumum bibere of Horace. 

(8) For * briefly’ see 69. 12 2 

(9) ‘The exact state of the case, hagiqat-hdl. ‘To write word,’ 
likch-bhejnd ; ‘to send word,’ kahld-bhejna. 

(10) ‘Emeute,’ either faséd alone or dangd-fasad, in which danga 
describes the ‘ row,’ and fasdd the ‘ mischief.’ 

(11) On the model of 68, 8. 

(12) See 68, 2. Instead of muldgdt karna use milnd. 

(13) ‘Behind the back,’ pith-pichhe. See 5Q, 1. ‘To abuse’ 
is idiomatically burd-bhald kahnd ‘to speak evil and good,’ with se 
to mark the person abused. , 

(14) Turn this: ‘To me, having gone home, fever came,’ the 
Past Conjunctive Participle being in rational agreement with the 
person speaking. 

(15) Use taslim-karnd for ‘admit,’ which will render the transla- 
tion of ‘the force of’ unnecessary. Mark the object in this sentence 
by ko. 





EXERCISE X. 


72, Causal verbs are a speciality of the language, not 
less useful than elegant. Theoretically, every simple 
Hindi verb is capable of producing, as it were, two secon- 
daries, the first of which is a causal of the simple, and 
the second a causal of the causal, or a double causal 
of the simple. The characteristic of the formation is the 
insertion of @ between the base form of the simple verb 
and the Geiundial suffix nd, for the first causal, and 


“aa 
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similarly of wd for the second: but euphonic modification 
of the base itself, especially in the first causal, is often 


necessary. 


(1) As a rule, no change in the base form is made, 
when it is monosyllabic with a short vowel placed between 


two consonants :— 
e.g., \aS» pakna ‘to be cooked ’—\3{y pakdnd ‘ to cook,’ 
° ” 


\ [> charnd ‘ to graze es ‘chardnd ‘to pasture.’ 
” ” 


The following, however, are examples of causals formed 


by merely lengthening the short vowel of the simple :— 


dS katnd * to be eut’ LS kdlnd ‘ to cut.’ 
ALS khulnd ‘to be open’ Was kholna ‘to open.’ 
Vad phatnd ‘to be broken’ Lily pharnd ‘to break.’ 


In this last instance the final cerebral of the base 
has been changed to a cognate letter. 


(So biknd ‘to be sold’ lags bechnda ‘to sell.’ 
Las ¥ rvahna ‘to remain’ Us , rakhné ‘to keep.’ 
al: 
are somewhat similar. 


(2) If the vowel in the close monosyllabic base is long, 
such vowel is shortened in forming the causal, as :— 


a tne. See ot ees 
LSl= gdgnd ‘to be awake’ ice jagdnd ‘to awaken.’ 


L2G dekhnd ‘to see’ Gigs dikhdnd ‘to show.’ 
(ran. baithnd ‘to sit’ blo bithdnd ‘to seat.’ 


When, however, the final consonant of the base is ¢ 
cerebral, the vowel is modified in sound but not shortened, 
and the ¢ is changed to 7, as in the example noticed above , 


0.9.5 dye chhiitnd ‘to be let go,’ \j Sag chhornd ‘to let 
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go,’ and the second causal then takes the form of the 
regular first causal, viz., Ug chhurdnd to ‘make let go.’ 
(3) If the monosyllabic base is open, that is, ends in a 


long vowel, such vowel is shortened and the letter lam 
inserted between it and the characteristics @ and wd: e.g., 


lw pind ‘to drink.’ Se piland ‘to make drink.’ 
Vigu sond ‘to sleep.’ ils suldnd ‘to make sleep.’ 
ULS khdnd ‘to eat.’ UMS Lhildnd ‘to make eat.’ 
Lago dend ‘to give.’ Yo dildné ‘to make give.’ 


But Ga lend ‘ to take.’ Ul, liwdnd ‘to make take.’ 


(4) When the base is dissy]labic with two short vowels, 
the second of these is either dropped or lengthened in the 
formation of the first causal :-—e.g., 


gates s majhud ‘to understand.’ \} Veechs samjhdnd ‘to 
make understand.’ 
(ALG nikalnd ‘to go out? WG nikdind ‘to make go out.’ 


No change takes place in the formation of the second 
causal in this case. 


73, (1) The addition of jand to the base of verbs, 
whether transitive or intransitive, supplies a class of 
intransitive compound verbs, known as Intensives, because 
the state or action denoted by the single verb receives a 
more forcible expression. See 39. 


(2) To this class also belong the intransitive compounds, 
of which the second member is wthnd ‘rising up,’ and 
parnd ‘falling down,’ or ‘lying.’ As might be expected, 
the characteristic of the action portrayed by the first set 
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is suddenness. The nature of the siate or action in the 
case of the second set may be appropriately characterised 
as casual. DBazrthnd ‘ sitting down’ is occasionally used in 
much the same way to denote finality. 

(3) Similarly contrasted Intensives are those of whicl 
the second member is dexd * giving,’ and lend ‘taking. 
Stated generally, the action denoted by the first concerns 
others, and that denoted by the second, oneself. Both 
forms are very Common in causal verbs. 

Dena is occasionally replaced by ddlndé ‘throwing,’ of 
which the effect is vehemence or finality. 


74. Potentials and Completives are formed by the 
addition of the otherwise unused verbs saknd ‘to be able,’ 
and chuknd ‘to be finished,’ to transitive and intransitive 
bases. Obviously, when the base is transitive, these com- 
pounds take an object after them, but they are logically 
and grammatically intransitive, because action is not pre- 
dicated by the second member. 


75, Inceptives, Acquisitives, and Permisgives are 
compound phrases in which the gerund in the construct 
state (ko suppressed) is followed by the verbs lagna 
‘setting to,’ pdnd ‘getting,’ and dend ‘giving,’ respectively. 

The first two of these forms are logically and grammati- 
cally intransitive, because beginning to act and acquiring 
the right to act are not actirg. The third form, on tie 
other hand, is transitive, because verbs of giving have 
two objects, and the permission to act, denoted by tie 
compound phrase, passes on to the person who reccives 
it. 

_ N.B.—It may be taken as a principle of the verb system 
of Hindustani that the meaning rules the construction. 
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7G, Trauslate into English :— 


wrlwe at cbs Ul S ot wy yj @ 
pt 3B) i der GO Be 30 @) 
eevkbh O) Cp UG S al © as 
whe ye & et (5) i ot ade git & badd 
i de (6) Le ol Sie Ut dy ges Lora 
Sh I(T) We ed ed arene eo 
x obleiS 8) GS jNpbo pla  Ldlgare 
£S we (9) Ls eho dae y See ry 
51) pre-e ls Ss ra ey (10) 
Pal on Sa (12) UC ee 
jy ual Lest U5; 8) ot > yl S ral 
Sige IS AY ae yer WD) ob Sp ail 


Cm) 90 ail Sol ew ty (15) Sb le 


(U7, Notes. 


(1) Zar-khartd ‘purchase-money.” ‘Note that the long vowel of 
the simple verb bhejnd becomes the homogeneous short vowel in the 
causal. 7D, 2. 

(2) For Nikdlnd, see 72,4. By the addition of dend the verb 
becomes Intensive, and means ‘drive out.’ 

(8) Refer to 45, 9. 

(4) Ban-parnd ‘to be effected’ or ‘managed.’ 


ite 
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(5) For huzir see 27, 5. Bol-uthnd ‘to exclaim.’ 

(6) A very common idiom—‘my power does not move,’ that is to 
say, ‘I have no power to move,’ ete. . Mo’dmala (see App. A, Form 
III.) is an affair in which two or more persons are mutually inte- 
rested. 

(7) For chanddn see 5,9. The force of the Intensive may be 
expressed by translating ‘to make my son understand (what I 
wanted),’ ete. 

(8) The duplication of the Past Conjunctive Participle denotes 
persistence, 

(9) Nahin likh-sakd, better than likh nahin sakd,-‘T could not 
write.’ 

(10) The peculiar phrase Admit bharnd means ‘to assent,’ or ‘say 


yes to.” See ZLaubat, V., 55, for note on the origin of the 


phrase, 

(11) The force of the compound verb may be given by translating 
it ‘has already gone.’ 

(12) This idiom cannot be literally translated; our phrase ‘talk 
about this and that’ is the nearest approach. ; 

(18) Translate ‘Beware! let not this secret be divulged.? For 
ifsha see App. A, Form IV. 

(14) The sahv is the inner court of a native house. Consult the 
hotise-plan given in App. A of the Taubdat. 

(15) Bald se, an expression of impatience, like our ‘ Bother take 
it!’ ‘Hang it!’ ete. For das see 54, 12. Translate here ‘and 
have done with it.’ 


78, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) I cannot answer your question off-hand. (2) I 
could do nothing, and that’s all about it. (3) The cat 
must have drunk up the milk. (4) Pitch the tent to the 
north of that tope. (5) He finished his work before my 
arrival. (6) The cultivators began to complain of hard: 
times. (7) There is no harm in admitting him. (8) Let 
no one be allowed to go outside the compound. ) Make 
an exact copy of this document. (10) Shall I entera 
report of the insanitary condition of this village in my 
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diary? (11) Don’t let there be any contention among 
you. (12) Have the cricket-ground watered the first 
thing in the morning. (13) Hang it; chuck this rubbish 
into the waste-paper basket. (14) He will have come 
through the bazar. (15) Have all the horses shod 


to-morrow. 


79, Directions. 


(1) ‘To answer a question,’ is, in Hindustani, ‘to give an answer 
of a question.’ ‘ Off-hand,’ sar-t-dast, lit. ‘tip of hand,’ or, as we 
say, ‘ finger-tip.’ 

(2) See 76, 40r6. .The second clause may be. translated das, 
asin 76, 15. . 

(3) Place the object first, with Zo. ‘To drink up,’ pi-jdnd. 

(4) ‘To pitch a tent’ is ‘to nake it stand, Ahard kar-dend, or, 
simply, lagdnd, ‘to fix’ ‘To the north’ in the Hindustani idiom is 
‘in the north.’ In addressing servants or villagers Hindi words are 
nore likely to be understood than Persian or Arabic; wttar is therefore 
better here than skimal. 

(5) ‘Before my arrival,’ mere dne se pahle, in which se marks the 
lapse of an interval. 

(6) ‘To complain of hard times,’ zamdna ki shikayat karnd. 

(9) ‘Exact’ is to be rendered as ‘according to the original,’ 
mutabiq-asl. 

(10) ‘Tnsanitary condition,’ nd-séft. ‘To enter,’ darj kardend. 

(11) ‘Among you,’ dpas men. 

(12) ‘A cricket-ground,’ gend-khelne ka maidén—‘an open space 
for ball-playing’.; gend-ghar or gend-gdéh is used for a ‘racquet- 
court.’ There are several expressions for ‘the first thing in the 
morning,’ such as tarke, fajar ko, savere, or munk andhere ‘when it 
is too dark to distinguish a face.’ 

(18) See 77, 15. ‘Into the waste-paper basket,’ raddi men. 

(14) ‘Through the bazar,’ bdzdr hoke. 

(15) Turn this: ‘Have the shoeing of all the horses done to- 
morrow’ (karwd-dind). 
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EXERCISE XI. 


8O, The affix ne marks the Agent of a transitive verb 
in those six of its tense-forms which are derived from the 
Perfect Participle, and which therefore denote a perfected 
action. Under all circumstances, no matter what the 
gender or number of the agent is, agreement with the 
verb is barred by the presence of this affix. The verb 
agrees with what in our idiom is its object; as, ham ne 
yeh kitéb parhé thi ‘we had read this book.’ When, how- 


ever, such object has the affix ko, in accordance with the 


reservations of 65., concord is again barred, and the 
verb becomes independent and absolute; as, ham ne 
Gulistan ko parhaé thé ‘we had read the Gulistan.’ 

The first of the above examples illustrates the general 
usage; the second is a particular variation. 


$1, In the case of the verbs holnd ‘to speak,’ baknd 
‘to chatter,’ and bhiind ‘to forget,’ the subject is not 
marked by the sign of the Agent, because the meaning of 
the first and second is really ‘utterance of a sound,’ 
which may or may not be intelligible ; and, as to the third, 
‘forgetting ’is distinctly an intransitive idea, for there is 
nothing to pass on. The verb samajhnd “to understand’ 
is both transitive and intransitive, according to the 
context; and by some authors sochnd ‘to think’ is viewed 
in the same way. 


82, The six tense-forms which are derived from the 
Perfect Participle are: (1) the Past Absolute; (2) the 
Past Proximate; (3) the Past Remote; (4) the Past 
Presumptive; (5) the Past Dubious; (6) the Past Con- 
ditional Remote. See App. B. The last two will he 
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illustrated under the head of Subordinate Clauses in 
Part II., Exercises XXIII., XXTV. 


83, Rules for the formation of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple: (1) When the base of a verb ends in a consonant, 
the Past Participle is formed by adding d. There are 
two exceptions, viz., kiyd (karnd) and mia (marnd), in- 
stead of kard and mard, though these latter forms occur. 
(2) When the base ends in | or s the same augment is 
used, but y euphonic is interposed; and hamzu replaces y 
wken the participle is in the construct state, or is plural 
or feminine; eg. khdyd, khde, kha, khiin. Gayd from 
jané and hia from hond are exceptional. (8) When the 
base ends in ¢¢ (e or 4), the insertion of y between the 
base and the augment is unnecessary, because the long 
vowels e and @ are equivalent to iy; consequently, lend 
has for its Past Participle liyd and Ize, and in the femi- 
nine, lé and lin (contracted) ; and in the same way pind 
has piyd, pve, pi, pin, which represent the Hindi forms. * 


84, Translate into English :— 


ue ews, es we ow ah ute Se oe (1) 
i> Le Ge rok Ore —— Suet Ss at (2) 


ED) 2 2 
AES) 3 lak Utto Cw ba! p> jee ©) 
2 


Sp Ges Uhl Glo Sl ee 





* Live, ki’e, etc., are written li’e, ki’e etc., in the Bag-o-Bahar and 
such like texts. The explanation is that, Mahomedan translators from 
Persian into Hindustani, as Raja Siva Prasad says, “knew nothing of 
Sanskrit and ignored the Aryan basis of the vernacular.” See Part III. 
Introd. Rem. 


eA 


a 
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Earache oe odes pe Lee ob yp GS! (5) 
we a i are (0) Ws by! 
DS 40° oS sia, = ye! CO) eg es 
eee She Sl 8) SS la 
ease cote UIE gpl aah ) jhe 
4 0) PI ude gal SF JUS ley os 


a 


a nes on ENT oor ie va ea Breer 


Ol a ahi. Keats ae ay 7) 
py be Yl ob ote (18) WS pee nls 
wt 4) om lane Col Lik fe S u> Jf 

(15) ~ 1s, s Spe hedic Mee ude EX) ES 


85, Notes. 


(1) Translate ‘I was forced to take,’ etc. The Arabic verbal 
means one who is under pressure or force, jabr. See App. A, Form I. 

(2) Ap ke igbdl se ‘by your good fortune’ is the ordinary reply to 
a complimentary remark. For ighdl see App. A. Form IV. 

(3) The verb is in agreement with the collective term. See 
16. 2. 

(4) Ndlish karnd (par) is the technical term for ‘putting into 
court,’ or ‘ prosecuting.’ 

(5) Charsé bhar zamin se ‘ (starting) from a hide of land,’ which 
means in India, as much as a pair of bullocks can irrigate in a day. 
See 73, 3. for the force of kar-lend. 
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(6) The object is here particularised in answer to a question; 
hence it stands first with 4o. The full form of mol-lend ‘to purchase’ 
is rarely used. A be-chobd is a tent without a centre-pole. The 
name of the town here mentioned is one which it is difficult to 
transliterate. Pedantically written it should be Fathgarh, but this 
would convey no notion of the pronunciation to an ordinary reader. 
A former generation wrote it ‘ Futtyghur’; and perhaps the most 
intelligible compromise is ‘ Fatehgarh.’ : 

(7) Rah-numd\t, shortened from réh-numdi ‘ road-showing.’ 
Taindt karnd ‘to appoint’ or ‘tell off for duty’ (64,). The 
vowel zabar before ain sounds almost as 4. 

(8) From Galib. The use of the gerund as an agent is an illustra- 
tion of its flexibility (48,). 

(9) Galib again. Urdié men likhd hai ‘has translated into Urdi’; 
ulatnad ‘to turn’ is another expression ; tarjuma karnd is, perhaps, 
the commonest. The Bostdén-i-Khaydl is a voluminous Persian 
romance, and the translation spoken of is well written. 

(10) Bhat bahinon ‘brother and sister’—a compound in the 
Rational Plural. 

(11) Translate ‘What led you to,’ ete?’ 

(12) Again note the force of the compound kar-lin. For musta‘dr 
ace App. A, Form X. 

(13) ‘ Your letter to the address of B. K. ©” The proper name 
and the pronoun (dénke) change places in the English version. 

(14) Ap ke intizér men ‘in expectation of your coming.’ For 
multawt see App. A, Form VIII. 

(15) The idea of the verb is the ‘taking up a thing, and not 
putting it down until it is done with.’ Translate ‘ He left nothire 
unsaid.’ 


86, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) I got myself laughed at to no purpose. (2) My 
companions made this compact among themselves. (3) A 
Baniya of the name of Ram Lal has caused a false com- 
plaint to be laid against me. (4) I bought two country- 
bred mares at Hardwar for my own use. (5) You have 
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written about many subjects in your report. (6) My 
mother-in-law gave me no share at all in the house-keep- 
ing. (7) What made you let the gentleman go? (8) 
You undertook a very visky business. (9) I found it 
hard to make both ends meet on twenty rupees a month. 
(10) Old age has made me useless. (11) The sick man 
asked after the whole family one by one. (12) Why 
did you omit this particular item in the account? (13) 
The agent collected corn, grass, straw, and everything 
for the regiment. (14) He shot four tigers in quick 
succession. (15) You have treated me with great con- 
- sideration in this matter. 


87, Directions. 


(1) ‘To get oneself laughed at,’ apni hanst kardnd. 

(2) The phrase used in 79, 11 is equally applicable here. 

(3) See 33, ; also 84, 4. 

(4) ‘For my own use (or riding),’ apni, or khid apnt, or nif ke 
sowdrt ke lve. Desi is generally ‘country-bred, as opposed to 
wildyati ‘ foreign,’ which describes English horses and ‘ Walers.’ 

(5) Omit the word ‘about,’ and translate ‘subjects’ by the 
Arabic maseuline plural of matlab, viz., matdlib. 

(6) The Hindustani idiom has ‘entrance’ (dakhl) instead of 
share; (Aissa). 

(7) See 84, 11. 

(8) ‘A risky business,” jokhim or jokhon. Use the Past Remote. 

(9) This idiom cannot be literally translated. Turn ‘ With diffi- 
culty on twenty rupees I made sufficiency.’ 

(10) ‘Useless’ is here nizammd ‘ do-nothing.’ 

(11) ‘One by one,’ e& ek karke, that is, ‘specifying each in turn.’ 
Omit the word ‘atter,’ as in (5) above. 

(12) ‘This (particular) item’ is ragam ko, the position and con- 
struction both being particular. ‘To omit’ is here gelam-anddz 
karnd ‘to throw aside the reed,’ as opposed to galam-band. 

(18) For the form of this sentence see 84, 3. 
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(14) ‘In quick succession,’ dpar tale, lit. ‘over and under,’ ‘one 
on the top of the other.’ ‘To shoot,’ bandig mdrnd, in which the se 
is elided. 


(15) ‘To treat with consideration,’ gadr-dént farmand. 





EXERCISE XII. 


88, The verb dend, in combination with causal verbals 
in 7, has the intransitive sense of ‘admit of,’ as dikhdi 
dend, ‘to admit of being shown,’ that is, ‘to be visible.’ 
Hence the subject cannot be constructed with ne. This 
appears very clearly in the following example from the 
Prem Sdgar; Krishn dp hi bandhdi diye ‘ Krishn let him- 
self be bound.’ 

The same intransitive idea attaches to the compounds 
sdth-dend ‘to accompany,’ lit. ‘to give one’s company,’ and 
chal-dend ‘to move on,’ ‘ start off,’ etc. 

Ho-lend ‘to accompany’ is another example of an in- 
transitive compound, of which the second member is 
transitive. 


Compare the remarks made in 74. 75. 


89, In addition to the regular form of the Impera- 
tive, which demands immediate action, Hindi provides 
the termination dyo for an action which may be deferred ; 
also dye and iyegd for the intimation of a request or 
suggestion. In these latter Hamza replaces the letter ye 
in Hindustani when the base of the verb ends in a conso- 
nant, as > chali’e ‘pray come.’ When the base ends 
in \ or oe hameza separates the base and the termination, 
as ..) Id’ iye ‘please bring.’ Lastly, when the base ends 





4 
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in 7 or e, the letter jim is inserted between base and ter- 
mination, as as lijv'e ‘ please take.’ 

The precative of hond is hijv'e, from an older base. 
The use of these forms in subordinate clauses will be 
considered in Part II. 


90, The verbal chiélie is in all probability a survival 
of the Prakrit passive in 7jja, so that the true meaning is 
‘desired’ or ‘to be desired,’ as an obligation or duty, 
which is the sense of the verbal in Hindustani.* Thus 
the phrase yin hi chadhie means ‘that’s as it should be,’ 


_etc.; twmko koshish karnt chdhie thi ‘you ought to have 


tried,’ in which chéhi'e thi agrees in gender and number 
with the gerund. 

The use of this verbal as the first member of a com- 
pound sentence will be noticed in Part II. 


91, Translate into English :— 
g 
hae 2) bo h8e jhe ye BI a 90 sh (1) 
a4 
- ee f res 
ag Ke x) rs oo) (3) ene ite erly 
Ts C° Shas 
agile Vr wl er Gl Fy (A) Sass Se 
tale ae jlyyo yy sisyetseaaps we 09) be 
Ire (7) cho i SSo Mel Gare ure 
ea . 


pap Shilo wll es cs) el wlre ec a\ ae 


» 9g ~ 





* See Kellogg, § 610, who quotes sardahiye ‘it is penned: from the 
Ramayan. 
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ales Chr jy ke Se oye es 
te a! je (). at 5 ei 
fon Se Ct toe. Ss ws feo (12). uS 
a RS She § ot (18) sale Sj Ewes 


SNC Was sl See A) gate 


ate 


92, Notes. 


(1) Chor-jahdz ‘a pirate-ship. Compare chor-darwdza (5) ‘a 
secret door’ or ‘postern.’ Synonyms for dikhdt dend are nazar 
dnd or nazar parnd, the latter of which conveys the sense of a 
sudden or unexpected appearance. 

(2) Awdz, the sound of voices of men or animals ; dhat, the sound 
of steps. For mutlag (abverb) see App. A, Form IV. 

(3) Chhiitnd ‘being loose.’ See 72. 

(4) Ap ht dp ‘of his own accord’; merd sdth ‘companionship 
with me.’ Merd sdth dend is therefore much the same thing as mere 
sth dnd. 

(6) Asldn, an Arabic accusative, used adverbially in the sense of 
‘entirely,’ ‘radically.’ MJutlag (1) might have been equally mutlagén. 

(7) Merd ndm leke ‘in my name,’ like the phrase used at 68, 2. 
Mang-ldnd ‘ to ask for and bring.’ 

(8) Musawwada ‘draft of letter, etce., conveniently pronounced 
museuda. This verbal, like muqaddama (84, 14) belongs to 
App. A, Form II. In these cases the participle is nominalized by 
the addition of ah. 

(9) The inferior speaks of his house as a ‘poor’ house in the 
usual self-abasing style ; in tashrif farmd iye, tashrif means ‘ honour- 
ing by @ visit’; and the sentence may be translated,’ Please, your 
excellency, do me the honour of entering my humble abode.’ 
Similarly, ¢ashrif land means ‘tocome,’ tashrif le-jdnd ‘to go’ in 
native etiquette. 

(11) ‘Then, where will you be-pleased-to-go?’ the position of 
the interrogative implying there is nowhere to go. 
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(12) Note here the form of the Persian izéfat after a word end- 
ing in d. Pakarni ‘to grasp,’ where we use the milder expression 
‘take.’ For mubtald see App. A, Form VIII. 

(13) Darbdrt kapre, to a native, is ‘ full-dress.’ 

(14) See the example given in 9Q, 

(15) Ba-har-hdl, lit. ‘under all circumstances’ or ‘in every way.’ 
In the English idiom the negative is joined to the adverbial phrase. 
Compare with this the idiom of 68, 11. 


93, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) The sails of a ship were visible ten miles off. 
(2) He took leave and departed. (38) He accompanied us 


-hali-way. (4) Please wire me information of his approach. 


(5) He ought to have taken waruing from his brother’s 
punishment. (6) Their language was quite unintelligible 
tome. (7) Explain to me the author’s meaning. (8) Be 
good enough to write down your instructions in detail. 
(9) Kindly honour me with a visit to-morrow or the next 
day. (10) the guns were audible at a distance of forty 
kos (11) The advance-guard of the enemy came in 
sight across the Satlej. (82) Pray be not out-of-heart. 
(13) In no case ought you to treat the people harshly. 
(14) Pray make no ceremony about entering the court- 
yard of my house. (15) There should be no parda 
between relations. 


G4, Directions. 


(1) Turn this: ‘ At a distance (fdsila) of ten miles,’ ete. 

(2) Use the past Conjunctive Participle for first verb, and see 
44.1. 

(3) Of. 4- ‘Half-way,’ in the idiom of Hindustani, is ‘up to 
half-distance.’ 

(4) Turn ‘By means of wire send me,’ ete. ‘Approach,’ tashrif- 
dwart, which is the Persian original of the phrase tashrif ldnd, 
92. 9. 

5% 
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(5) On the model of Of, 12 with due regard to tense. 

(6) Use the idiom explained in 88, 

(7) ‘Meaning’ has several representatives in Hindustani according 
to the context, such as ma‘nt, matlab, irdda, manshd, of which the 
last is best here. ‘To explain’ or ‘expound,’ tashrih-karnd. 

(8) Prefix the phrase mehrbdni karke. ‘To write down,’ tahrir 
Sarmdand. 

(9) Use the verb of 9], 9. Omit the conjunction ‘or.’ 

(10) See 94, 2; but say ‘voice of guns.’ 

(11) The ‘vanguard’ of an army is pesh-lashkar; the ‘rear-guard.’ 
pas-lashkar, ‘Across the Satlej,’ Satlaj pdr. For the verb use 
nazar-parnd. QQ, I. 

(18) See 9f, 15. ‘To treat harshly,’ ziyddati karnd (par). 

(14) Turn ‘ Honour me by entering without ceremony,’ etc. 

(15) Turn this interrogatively : ‘What parda is wanted (chdhi'e) 
among relations ?’ 





EXERCISE XIII. 


95, The Participles, 1o use the Latin term, play an 
important part in idiomatic Hindustani: and familiarity 
with their usage and construction is a test of scholarship. 
Native grammarians treat them as verbal nouns, a term 
which includes adjectives, and have adopted the Arabic 
terms ism-fa‘il (nomen agentis), and ism-maf‘il (nomen 
patientis) for the Imperfect and Perfect Participles re- 
spectively. As compared with other nouns, they convey 
the idea of statws, more or less lasting and continuous; 
and this is heightened by the addition of the auxiliary 
hid. See 5, 11. 

There is no difference in the Participles in the matter 
of construction, and they will be treated together in the 
following sections in the order of usage, as, (1) Sub- 
stantival, Kx. XIII; (2) Adjectival, Ex. XIV; (8) 
Adverbial, Ex. XV. 


its) 
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96, As verbal nouns, the Participles may stand alone 
in a concrete or abstract sense, and are oftenest used in 
the construct form before an affix or postposition; as, 
jdgte men ‘in a waking state’ or ‘while awake’; swnte ke 
sdth ‘concurrently with hearing’ or ‘immediately on 
hearing’; kake se ‘by order,’ etc. 

The Perfect Participle, in combination with the pre- 
po-itions bin, be, bagair, ete., all of which mean ‘ without’ 
privative, supplies a specially useful idiom in such forms 
as be mere de hie ‘without my having come’; be khde 
‘without having eaten,’ ete. 

In all these cases the verbal and the postposition or 
preposition taken together are adverbial phrases. The 
strictly adverbial construction, in which the governing 
particles are suppressed, belongs to the third head. 
See Exercise XV. 


97, Translate into English :— 


satay = er se us ote Ls lip (1) 


v 


~ 


Ut > See De on ig Sexe (5) Ss pole 


? 
fee Ut = Ki gk Sk © 
% Ps 2 A J Z 
Fe a ae (8) G3 a S wd? ute as 8 

¢ . 
aS Nexus (9) aks why = hy 2A pe 


ye oe 0%) Shep lp yy oo ab 
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ee UI) SST IG Srye vols a Ul asf 
Pp Ses Sse ap ave ate Lassi US 
Pe Seas. nce Ssuwe pole (12) ae 
So iS BE yl 2 sl es 

98, Notes. 


(1) A proverbial expression—‘ What will not a dying man do?’ 
that is, a man will do anything when driven to extremities. 

(2) Also proverbial; descriptive of a coward. 

(8) Rdh-chaltd, exactly our ‘way-farer. Sir hond, for sir par 
hond ‘to pester,’ ‘sit upon,’ etc. As regards the gentry spoken of, 
it is quite unnecessary to translate the appellatives in detail. 
“Religious mendicants’ will answer the purpose. 

(4) Literally, ‘Slave, having been called of you, is in attendance,’ 
that is, ‘I am present at your summons.’ 

(5) Jdgte men ‘asI lay awake.’ Jinn, the ‘Genius’ of the Alf 
Laila. 

(6) Sunte ke sdth ‘immediately on hearing (of it).’ 

(7) Proverbial. Kahe se ‘by order.’ 

(8) Sote se ‘from a state of sleeping’ or ‘sleep.’ The Past Con- 
junctive Participle agrees with the subject of discourse (66,) For 
the idiom of ke here see §2, 15 

(9) Samjhde se,‘ by having been made to understand,’ but the 
sentence cannot be translated literally. For rdzi see App. A, 
Form I. 

(10) Jawdn hie par, lit. ‘on having grown up,’ that is, ‘ when he 
is grown up. Sérat is ‘personal appearance,’ generally in the 
sense of ‘good looks.’ 

(11) Bagair dekhe hie mariz ke ‘without a sight of the 
patient.’ 

(12) Be tipar ga’'e ‘ without having ascended it.’ 


99, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) My fingers are not under my control on account of 
cheir trembling. (2) Grief at my departure is still felt 


Ne 
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by them. (3) Give the cartmen the usual return-hire. 
(4) His proficiency will be first-rate when he is grown 
up. (5) How can you know the drift of the petition 
without reading it? (6) He departed without taking 
leave. (7) On my checking the accounts the treasurer’s — 
dishonesty was exposed. (8) Who can tell the breadth 
of the Ganges without crossing it? (9) Mere disgust 
will be caused by such familiarity. (10) He will agree 
to take service if he is made to understand its advan- 
tages. (11) We havecome at yoursummonsonly. (12) I 
shall have to give the broker his commission. 


100. Directions. 


(1) ‘Under my control,’ kake men. Omit the pronoun ‘their’ also. 

(2) ‘Grief at my departure,’ mere gae kd qaiag. ‘To be felt,’ 
dil men lagna. 

(8) ‘ Return-hire,’ phirtd. 

(4) ‘ When he is grownup’ see 97, 10. Instead of the word for 
‘proficiency’ used at 4-4., 8, which means rather ‘ preparedness,’ 
choose here mahdrat ‘skill’ or ‘ expertness.’ 

(5) On the model of 97, 11. 

(6) For the verb see 88, 

(7) Use the form given in 97, 6, and express the ‘my’ by 
mujhko placed after the adverbial phrase. ‘To check accounts,’ 
hisdb sentnad. ‘To be exposed,’ Ahulnd. The student will have 
noticed by this time the constant use of neuter verbs in Hindustani 
where the Passive Voice is the English mode. 

(8) ‘ Without crossing it,’ be pdr hue. 

(9) ‘By such familiarity, is tarah munh-lag@e se. The idea of 
the term here used is something like that of our ‘ cheek by jowl.’ 

(10) Use the phrase given in 97. 9, omitting in translation 
advantages.’ ‘To agree to take, qgadul kar-lend. 

(11) Asin 97, 4. 

(12) For the form of verb see 5{, 2. ‘Commission,’ dhartd, 
which lit. means ‘putting something down.’ 


“ats 
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EXERCISE XIV. 


101. (1) As attributive adjectives the Participles 
agree with the nouns they qualify, whether subject or 
object; and in this usage the idioms of English and 
Hindustani are very similar, but in the case of the Imper- 
fect Participle the English adjectival use of such transi- 
tives as ‘interesting,’ ‘amusing,’ etc., cannot be imitated 
in Hindustani. Recourse is had to Persian or Arabic 
verbals, or to the adjectival use of nouns with izdfat, as 
explained in 24, Thus, ‘an interesting book’ may be 
translated dilchasp kitdb ‘a heart-clinging book,’ or maza 
ki kitdb a ‘ book of flavour.’ 

(2) As predicative adjectives also the Participles may 
agree with the nouns to which they refer; as, woh hanstd 
hid phirté hat ‘he goes about laughing’; but when the 
Participle thus used has an adverbial sense, as in the 
example given, where ‘laughing’ might be read ‘laugh- 
ingly,’ Hindustani, like English, has an alternative method 
of coustruction. This will be explained in the next 
Exercise. 


102, Translate into English :— 
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103, Notes. 


(1) Phitd ‘broken,’ that is, ‘boiling.’ Note the difference of 
idiom in the use of the word ‘fill.’ In (6), on the other hand, the 
idioms of the two languages correspond. 

(2) Ankhon (kt) dekht bdt ‘an eye-witnessed affair? in other 
words, ‘the report of an eye-witness.’ Sab se barhkar, an adverbial 
use of the Past Conjunctive Participle, ‘more than all,’ equivalent 
to ziydda. 

(3) Here the adjective bard is used substantively in the sense of 
‘elder.’ Khidmat men, lit.‘ in the service of,’ is a conventional 
phrase for ‘to.’ Da’t z:bdén se ‘with depressed tongue,’ that is, 
‘quietly ’ or ‘ gently’ or ‘ with bated breath.’ 

(4) Chalti kasr means ‘a progressive fraction,’ that is, ‘a re- 
curring decimal.’ Za‘rif ‘ definition,’ our word ‘tariff.’ For pronun- 
ciation of the a see 85, 7. 

(5) Dve, the Hindustaniform of diye. See 83, 3. For mustagim 
see App. A, Form X. 


(6) Translate rakhéi hit ‘standing,’ so as to avoid the ambiguity 
of ‘placed’ in the English sentence. 

(7) Gol-kamard ‘company-room,’ generally used for our term 
‘drawing-room.’ Bichhd (hid) hai, is spread’ or ‘laid down,’ ready 
for use, in contrast with other rooms. 

(8) A proverbial expression—‘ Have you got henna on you feet 
(that you are afraid of moving) ?’ 
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(9) Illustrative of {O, Pittd-mdrt kd kdm ‘ painstaking work,’ 
which requires an effort of the will (pitéd). Lit. ‘spleen.’ Khdskar 
‘especially,’ not a Past Conjunctive Participle, but an adjective with 
designative particle kar attached. 

(10) Kothd, the flat roof of Oriental houses. 

(12) Ae din kd jhagré ‘ quarrelling every day that comes,’ that is, 
‘daily quarrelling, See 37, 6. 


104, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Just silence that barking dog. (2) I received this 
thriving business by inheritance from my forefathers. 
(8) He presented me to-day with a talking-bird in a 
cage. (4) All men eat the bread givenby God. (5) The 
cloth is laid. (6) In illustration of this, I remember a 
very amusing anecdote. (7) These made-up speeches are 
disagreeable to me. (8) Fill the bucket with boiling 
porridge. (9) The coward in alarm retraced his steps. 
(10) A large number of interesting books are in the 
library. (11) The army in retreat reached the frontier 
with much difficulty. (12) Proceeding through the 
market he receives and returns the salutations of the 
people. 


105, Directions. 


(2) Turn ‘In inheritance from forefathers to me,’ etc. ‘A 
thriving business,’ chaltd kdrkhdna. 

(3) ‘In a cage’ must be expanded in Hindustani to ‘plaved or 
fixed in a cage,’ pinjre men lagi hit. 

(4) ‘By’ must be translated here by the sign of izdfat, as in 
94.. 4. 

(5) Asin 102, 7. 

(6) For the verb see 44, 3. 

(7) ‘Made-up speeches,’ band’ hdin bdten. See also 44, 12. 

(8) For ‘ boiling’ use here khaultd hdd, 


“=e 
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(9) Inalarm,’ khauf khdkar, i.e. ‘having absorbed fear.’ Com- 
pare Jf, 7. To ‘retrace steps’ is wlte pd'on (se) phirni. 

(10) See 101. 

(11) ‘In retreat,’ dhdgti hi, in agreement with fawj. ‘ With 
much difficulty,’ bari mushkil se, bari bari mushkilon se, hazdér 
mushkilon se, 

(12) ‘Proceeding through the market,’ bdzdr hotd hid. See 
79. 14. Omit ‘and returns,’ because the word lend includes this. 
He who does not return a saldm is supposed not to receive it. 





EXERCISE XV. 


106, The Adverbial construction is that in which 
the Participle is in the construct form with postpositional 
affix men suppressed. Thus, to recur to the example 
given in 96, instead of jdgte men ‘in a waking state,’ we 
might have jdgte hie or jdgte jdgte ‘while awake,’ the 
latter form having sometimes an intensive and sometimes 
a continuative sense.* 

Similarly, an alternative phrase for sunfe ke sdth is 
sunte hi men, or, adverbially, swnte hi ‘immediately on 
hearing ’—a form of expression so frequently employed 
that some grammarians make 1t an integral part of the 
verb scheme. 

Precisely in the same manner, the predicative Parti- 
ciple hanstd hid, in the example givenin 101. (2), may be 
adverbially constructed as hanste hie ‘laughingly,’ or 


hanste hanste ‘ continuously laughing.’ 


107. (1) when the agent of a transitive verb 
takes the sign ne, concord with a predicating Participle is 





* Examples of Participial adverbs in English are ‘lovingly,’ 
‘ devotedly,’ ete.,:and in Latin, libenter, concise, ete. 
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disallowed, and the Participle must be adverbially con- 
structed. In this case the Participle generally stands 
before the agent with ne. As chalte hie Begam ne mujhse 
kald, ‘as she was going, the Begam said to me.’ 


(2) Similarly, when the object of a transitive verl 
takes ko, concord with a predicating Participle is barred, 
and the Participle is either constructed adverbially, or 
absolutely, without inflection, as, main ne wsko rote (or 
rota) padyd ‘I found him or her weeping. Main ne asko 
baithe hite (or baithé hid) dekhé ‘1 saw him or her 
seated.’ 

In these examples, and generally, the absolute con- 
struction is preferable, as being unambiguous 


108, When the predicating Participle has an object 
of its own, the adverbial construction is indispensable. 
For example, (1) main takrér karte hie (or karte karte) 
thak-gayd ‘I was tired with wrangling.’ 

Alternative, but not equally exact, renderings of the 
English expression would be, main takrdr karne se thak- 
gayd, main takrar kar-harke thak-gayé. 

(2) Woh bahdna kve hie thé ‘he was pretending,’ all 
along, not at some particular period, which would be 
karta tha. 


109, Translate into English :— 
I 
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110, Notes. 


(1) Dekhte hi ‘as soon as he saw it.’ Dast-khatt is here used as 
a plural. 

(2) Hote hote ‘gradually.’ For the verb see §], 13 

(8) Translate ‘He or she passed the whole day (in) weeping.’ 

(4) Mere rahte (men) ‘while I am here.’ 

(5) See 87, 1. Baithe-bithde (men), ‘lit. seated and making 
others sit,’ for an explanation of which see Yaubat, VII. 73. The 
general sense of the phrase is ‘doing nothing.’ The particular 
shade of meaning must be determined from the context. Trans- 
late here, ‘ without an effort to avoid it.’ 

(6) Khatt likhte likhte ‘as he was writing his letters.’ Haiza 
karnd, ‘to be seized with cholera.’ For mo‘allim. see App. A, 
Form II. 

(7) Gédfil sotd ‘sound asleep.’ Compare the English phrase 
‘sleep of forgetfulness. Be-khabar is synonymous with géfil in this 
connection. 

(8) Mekh se bandhd hid ‘tethered to a peg,’ in our idiom. 
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(9) This’ sentence (from Nazir Ahmed) illustrates both the 
adjectival and adverbial usage. Bhdgte hile or bhdgtd hid, (07, 2, 
‘scudding.’ 

(10) Ohirdg lie hi‘e “lamp in hand’ or ‘withalamp.’ Lie hie 
even corresponds with our ‘with’ in such a phrase as ‘a man with 
a lion-like face,’ sher kd sé munh lve hit‘e. Comp. 68, 2, also 6{, 13. 

(11) From the Taubat. Khdnd is understood after kd. Trans- 
late ‘the girl has eaten nothing since this time yesterday,’ for a 
literal version is out of the question. 

(12) This short sentence illustrates three participial forms. 
Dabe pdon (se) ‘ with subdued or gentle tread,’ or, as we put it, ‘on 


tiptoe.’ See (O2, 3. 
111, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) It is a vexation at my age to be learning the 
alphabet. (2) Small and great have eaten nothing since 
this time yesterday, (3) Who is that person with the 
lion-like countenance? (4) I found only this shop open 
in the market-place. (5) As she was going away the 
Begam offered me a gold mohur. (6) The Afghans con- 
quered the Panjab by degrees. (7) Unseen by others 
the women were exposing their heads from inside the 
zenina. (8) The whole of them were left gazing at each 
other’s faces. (9) A Maulavi, with prayer-mat spread, 
was engaged in his devotions inside the mosque. (10) I 
had made up my mind that this valley was my tomb. 
(11) As soon as he heard the rumour, he was dismayed. 
(12) While I am here, do not speak of bribery even by 
mistake, 

112, Directions. 


(1) See 68. 4. ‘To be learning the alphabet,’ alif-be parhte 
hie. 

(2) On the model of {Q9, 11. The adverbial coi struction of 
the Participle is independent of gender and number. 

(3) See {{Q, 10. 

(4) ‘Open,’ khuld hid. 
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(5) See{O7, (1). ‘Offered’ may be here idiomatically translated 
dene lagin ‘began to give,’ the verb being Pl. Fem. 

(6) See 109, 2. 

(7) ‘Unseen by others,’ dnkh bachd, lit. ‘having escaped the eye.’ 
Use the idiom of {Q8, (2), str nikdle thin, for the idea is that the 
women were continuously peeping out at some unusual sight. 

(8) Use the idiom described at 25, for the subject, and also for 
the participial phrase ‘ gazing,’ dekhte ke d-khte. 

(9) ‘With prayer-mat spread,’ jde namdz bichhde. The ‘devo- 
tions’ of a Moslem are known as sijda, and masjid is the ‘place of 
sijda, See App. A, Rem. §, (3). 

(10) ‘I had made up my mind,’ samphe hile thd, because descrip- 
tive of the state of despair the speaker felt at the time. Alf Laila. 

(11) Use the adverbial form of {Q9, 1. 

(12) See {Q9.4. ‘Even by mistake,’ dhilkar bhi. 


EXERCISE XVI. 


113, This exercise is reserved for illustration of the 
usage of the Participles in connection with time and its 
measurement, 

The old method of dividing day and night into eight 
pakar and again the pahar into eight ghari is still cur- 
rent, especially in the country districts and in native 
States.* Rude water-clocks (jal-yantré) still mark the 
pahar, which is sounded (bajnd) by the pahrad ‘ watch- 
man,’ on a gong (ghantd). Modern Hindustani appro- 
priates the word ghari for a ‘watch’ or ‘clock,’ and 





* The expression dth-pahar or dthon pahar ‘the whole eight 
watches,’ often occurs in the sense of ‘day and night,’ ‘the twenty- 
four hours,’ ete. Chausath ghari is used in the same way. <Ath- 
pahri is a watchman employed day and night. 
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ghanté for ‘hour,’ according to the English reckoning, 
and bajd or baje for ‘o'clock.’ Thus, do pahar ‘noon,’ 
47. 3, becomes bdrah ghante baje or bdrah baje ‘twelve 
o'clock’; and the quarters are sawd bdrah, sdrhe bdrah, 
and paune ek (‘quarter less than one’), respectively. 
Derh bajé is‘ half-past one.’ The word ‘ minute’ Cire is 
used, and occurs first, in literature, in the Urdt version 
of the Arabian Nights (1847), kat minit ke ba‘d ‘after 


several minutes.’ 
114, Translate into English :— 
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115, Notes. 


(1) Din charhnd ‘ascending day,’ that is, ante meridiem time 
from sunrise: the repetition of the Participle marking the gradual 
progress of time, ‘the course of the morning.’ Do tin ghari is 
‘about an hour’ of our time; and, as literal translation is out of 
the question in idiomatic sentences of this kind, we may render 


‘the whole phrase ‘about an hour after sunrise.’ 


(2) Similarly, din dubnd or din dhaind is ‘declining day,’ that 
is post meridiem time till sunset. ‘The Rani’s pankha’ is the local 
name of a breeze which always springs up towards evening in a 
gorge near Ranibagh, a well-known halt on the way to Naini Tal. 

(8) Note the variation in the Participle as compared with (1): 
and translate ‘the forenoon was well advanced when he awoke.’ 
By our reckoning the phrase would mean ‘between nine and a 
quarter to ten.’ 

(4) A very useful and common mode of expressing lapse of time. 
The meaning is obvious. 

(5) ‘Why have you come so late at night?’ The construction is 
itnt rdt gave (se). 

(6) Similarly, Auchh rdt rahe ‘while it was yet night.’ 

(7) Mutatis mutandis, translate as in (6). 

(8) This may be freely translated, ‘noon passed as he lay on and 
on—he did not eventurn in his sleep.’ Yuk is adverbially used in 
the sense of ‘so much as,’ or ‘even.’ Karwat means ‘lying on one 
side,’ and karwat badalni, is ‘ changing to the other side.’ 

(9) Top dagtis the morning ‘ gun-fire’ in Indian cantonments. 
Géri joto ‘put the horses to (the carriage),’ literally, ‘yoke the 
carriage.’ 

(10) Fajar hote hi ‘as soon as the day breaks.’ Comp. {Q9Q, I. 
Bari fajar, like bahut savere (6), means ‘ very early.’ 

(11) Marte dam tak ‘up to the time of his death.’ For ‘after 
deuth,’ so exact are these usages, the Perfect Participle would be 


6 
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necessary, as mare pichhe uskt shardrat khuli ‘his wickedness was 
exposed after his death.’ 

(12) From Nazir Ahmed’s graphic description of the cholera in 
the Taubat. 

(13) Kai baje hain ‘what o’clock is it ?’—lit. ‘how many hours 
have sounded?’ The answer follows. 

(14) The Past Conjunctive Participle is here adverbial, and, if 
translated at all, corresponds to our ‘counting.’ 

(15) Tere ghari ghari ki bald dir rahe ‘for thee may the evil of every 
ghart be remote,’ that is, ‘May you be hourly blessed’—a common 
benediction. Tere, not tujhe, on the principle explained in 52, 15. 
This sentence is peculiarly interesting as the first bit of Hindustani 
recorded by an Englishman, and that so far back as the reign of 
Jehangir, in whose son’s time Urdi is supposed, on the authority of 
Mir Amman, to have originated. Terry writes the sentence tere gree 
gree kee bulla doore, as it sounded to him. See Voyage to India, 
p. 216. He records two other words only, viz., ca-ca-ta (sic), by 
which he meant kyd kahté ‘what does he say?’ This interesting 
work has long been out of print. 


116, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) At what o’clock will the train leave? (2) It is 
some twenty days yet to the examination. (3) It must 
be a month since he went on tour. (4) Why do you 
leave off work so early? (5) Why did you get up so 
late ? (6) Office-work goes on from ten till five. (7) Our 
regiment reached the camping ground before day- 
light. (8) Who can have come to see me so late at 
night? (9) As the morning advanced an island began 
to be visible in the distance. (10) As day declined an 
adverse wind began to blow. (11) Do not strike the 
hour without my giving you the signal first. (12) The 
moon rises at eleven to-night. (13) Will you not see 
him when you start? (14) After having been ad- 
monished he coolly committed another bit of villainy. 
(15) I shall not forget your kindness as long as I live. 
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117. Directions. 


(1) Rel stands for ‘train’ as well as ‘railway.’ The right word 
here for ‘leave’ is chhitttnd. See 92, 3. 

(2) Turn thus: ‘As yet of the examination some twenty days 
are lying (pare hain).’ For the use of the sign of izdfat compare 
the phrase given at §5@, 6. The idea of pare hain is that the 
days are lying unspent as yet, as, in our own idiom ‘the future lies 
before us.’ 

(8) Asin {{4, 4. The tense of the verb will be Past Presumptive. 

(4) ‘So early,’ itnd din rahe se. (4, 7. 

(5) ‘So late,’ tnd din charhe. ({@, 3. 

(6) See {{4, 14. Das baje se lekar pdnch tak. ‘To goon,’ in 
this sense, jdrt hond. 

(7) See 114, 6. 

(8) See (4. 5. ‘To come to see,’ muldgdt ko dud. Use the 
Past Dubious tense. 

(9) See {{4, 1. Also Qf, 6. 

(10) See {{4@, 2. ‘Adverse wind,’ ulét hawd, or bdd-i-mukhdlif. 

(11) ‘ Without my,’ etc., e mere ishdra di'e hie. See 96, 

(12) The rising of the moon may be picturesquely renderel khet 
karnd, of which the idea is the gradual clearance of the sky and 
land from the previous darkness. Otherwise the common verb 
nikalnd suflices. 

(13) ‘When you start,’ chalte wagt. Milnd is the proper ex- 
pression for ‘see’ here, as in (8) above, where muldgdt is equivalent 
to milnd, 

(14) ‘After having been admonished,’ tambih hiie pichhe. Fo» 
‘coolly’ use the adverbial expression explained at ({Q, 5. ‘ An- 
other bit of villainy, ek aur shurdrat. 

(15) ‘As long as I live,’ jite 77. 





EXERCISE XVII. 


118, The addition of the tenses of the verb jdnd to 
the Imperfect Participle in predicative concord with the 
subject of a sentence supplies a verbal combination, 
which is called by some grammarians a Progressive Com- 
pound verb. Thus, woh kahtd gayd ‘he went on saying.’ 

6* 
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The verb rahné may be used in the same way, and is 
perhaps preferable when tke Participle is intransitive, 
but there is little to choose between them, just as in 
English, ‘to go on sleeping’ or ‘to remain sleeping’ 
are much the same thing. 

We may notice here the curious combination jatd rahna 
‘to remain going’ till the vanishing point is reached; 
hence, ‘ to vanish.’ 

119, Similarly, the addition of the tenses of jana to 
the Perfect Participle of transitive. verbs supplies the 
verbal conjugation known to us as the Passive Voice: as 
woh mére jdenge ‘they will be struck.’ Native gram- 
marians have borrowed the Arabic term majhil ‘un- 
known’ for this form of the verb, because the agent is 
not specified, in opposition to ma‘riéf ‘known,’ our Active 
Voice. 

Except in translations from English, which even in 
native hands are too apt to follow the English idiom, the 
use of the Perfect Participle in this construction is com- 
paratively infrequent in Hindustani,* for, in addition to 
Hindi intransitives of passive signification, the language 
has been enriched by a large store of Persian and Arabic 
verbals, which combine with the substantive verb hond in 
a passive sense. To take an example, ‘to be conquered’ 
is no doubt capable of being rendered jitd jand, from 
jitna ‘to conquer’; but hdrnd, shikast khdnd, maglib hond, 
etc., are best suited to the idiom of the language.t 





* As Chodzko remarks of Persian—il ya quelque chosed’antipathique 
& ’emploi de la voix passive. 

+ To ask the student to commit to memory long paradigms of the 
so-called Passive Voice of the Hindustani verb, is to teach him what 
he had better leave unlearned. 


Bo 
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120, Again, though the patient in the passive con- 
struction poses as the subject of the verb, it is still the 
object of the act; and in recognition of this the Hindu- 
stani idiom admits the use of the sign of the object with 
pronouns and proper names (comp. 65,), in which case the 
passive becomes impersonal, as, isko dekhd jdega ‘ he shall 
be looked to.” Hence the use of dekhd jdegd in the 
general sense of ‘the matter shall be seen to.’ 


A similarly impersonal usage is observable in negative 
expressions which convey the idea of impossibility, such 


as, gismat se lard nahin jatd ‘there is no fighting against 


fate.’ Compare with this the construction explained in 


56. 


121, A curious but common idiom is the addition of 
the verbs jdnd and dnd to the Perfect Participles of in- 
transitive verbs of motion, in a progressive or completive 
sense according to the context; as, sab log chale gae ‘all 
went away’; larki dawri dati hai ‘the girl comes racing 


along,’ ete. 
122, T:anslate into English :— 
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123. Notes. 


(1) Bari bart se ‘each in turn’; the repetition is distributive. 

(2) Ta‘lim-i-niswdn ‘female education. Merd zimma ‘my war- 
rant for it,” or ‘I warrant,’ is parenthetic. 

(8) Pahk:hén pahchdn ‘as he recognised them in turn’; har ek se 
depends on gale miltd gayd, ‘he went on embracing.’ 

(4) He was to begin at one end of the row of vessels and in- 
spect each. From the story of the Forty Thieves. 

(5) Hotd gayd ‘he grew more and more,’ ete.—very different 
from ho-gayda ‘ became.’ 

(6) Ankh kholke ‘ with eyes wide opened’ in astonishment. 

(7) See (18. sud finem. 

(8) Multdvi kiyd jand ‘the being adjourned,’ ‘adjournment.’ The 
verbal iltiwd, from the same root, means the same thing. See 84, 14. 

(9) Mére gve ‘were killel.” Khet rahe ‘were left on the field’ 
is an alternative expression. 

(10) ‘ Let the editor of the paper be searched for’; taldsh-karnd 
being a compound verb. See {2Q, Cp. Taubat, IV, 11, also, X, 2. 

(11) Chald até hati ‘ comes regularly in,’ 

(12) Munh andhere, lit. ‘when it was too dark to distinguish 
faces,’ that is, before daylight. See the expressions used at [{@, 6. 
and JQ, 12. Dauré gayé ‘ran off.’ 


“AY 
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124, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) At the battle of Assaye (Asai) some fifteen hundred 
men were left upon the field. (2) Let the murderer of this 
woman be well searched for. (3) He grows more and 
more saucy and unmanageable every day. (4) From 
smal] beginnings such a habit as this grows stronger and 
stronger. (5) That shall be seen to when we have done 
with this. (6) The children were disgusted at the 
postponement of the story. (7) Keep watch upon him 
as he comes and goes. (8) I could not restrain myself. 
(9) Owing to your folly my character too will be lost. 


| (10) One by one the worthless servants were turned off. 


(11) A kind of numbness creeps over my hands and 
feet. (12) The wine is oozing from the cask. 


125, Directions. 

(1) For the verb see 123, 9. 

(2) See {22, Io. - 

(8) ‘ Every day,’ voz roz, or roz-ba-roz. See (22, 5. 

(4) ‘From small beginnings, thore se shurti‘ hokar. 

(5) ‘ When we have done with this,’ ¢s se férig hokar, impersonal. 
See (20. 

(6) On the model of (22, 8. 

(7) See (22, 6. 

(8) See {20, for the idiom. Mujhse rahé nahin gaya. 

(9) Turn ‘my good name will vanish” (22, 7. 

(10) ‘One by one,’ ek ek karke, impersonal. Comp. 87, 11. 

(11) ‘A kind of numbness,’ saxsani si. 59, For the verb see 


122. 11. 


(12) ‘Is oozing,’ nikld dtd hav. 





EXERCISK XVIII. 


126, The Perfect Participle as a verbal noun in 
combination with the tenses of karnd denotes continuance 
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of state or-action; and, since the state or action described 
by the verbal is by the nature of the case incomplete or 
unfinished (nd-tamdm), the compound is constructed in- 
transitively in those tenses of karnd in which the subject 
ordinarily takes the sign of the agent, ne. Thus, woh 
(not usne) likhd ki ‘she continued writing. Likha ki is, 
in fact, just as much a Past Imperfect (mdzi-nd-tamaim) 
as likhti thi ‘she was writing’; and in this we have 
another illustration of the principle laid down in 75 
that the meaning rules the corstruction. 


127, Similarly, in combination with the transitive 
chadhné ‘to wish for,’ the Perfect Participle denotes a 
state or action, which is wished or willed, and therefore 
futuristic; and the compound, which is called a 
Desiderative, is, by the nature of the case, intran- 
sitive. Thus, woh likhd chaéhi ‘she wished, or was about, 
to write’; not usie likha chahd. 


128, The Perfect Participle, in the construct state, 
with object (see 108), is occasionally combined with 
jand or rahnd in an intermittently continuative sense; as 
dawd pild#e j@#o ‘continue giving the medicine (at the 
proper intervals),’ a different thing from either pildte j do, 


. A A 
or pildyd karo. 


129, Lastly, the verb dend, and sometime dédlnd 
(see 73, 3), 18 used in combination with Perfect Parti- 
ciples in the construct form, by way of energizing the 
action denoted by the associated Participle. This quasi- 
compound is of rare occurrence, and is practically limited 
to the first person singular of the present tense; as, 
main tujhse kahe detaé hin, ‘I tell you once for all.’ 
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131. Notes. 


(1) The repetition of d2é% here signifies plurality. Bare lutfo 
tupdk se ‘with much zest and zeal.’ 

(2) The Arabic verbal mutawdtir ‘consecutively,’ is redundant. 
See App. A, Form VI. Jayd is used for gayd, when part of a com- 
pound verb. 

(8) Meri dekhd-dekhi ‘in imitation of me.’ The union of a 
masculine and feminine verbal in this way generally denotes reci- 
procity of action, as mdrd-mdri ‘mutual strife.’ 

(4) Translate ‘How are we to be kept regularly informed of ?’ 
etc. See also 67. 

(5) See 76, 12. Hwd kin ‘were kept up. oti rahin would be 


an alternative expression. 
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(6) Translate ‘You will be pleased to keep in your own hands 


the general superintendence only.’ Bdldt, from the Persian bdld 
‘over.’ 

(7) Mutabanndé ‘adopted son.’ See App. A, Form V. 

(8) Translate ‘Something awful is about to happen.’ Gazab has 
already occurred at 27, 8. 

(9) Shahrzid loguitur, ‘I shall go on asking you from time to 
time,’ etc. 

(10) Hath rakhe rahiyo ‘keep your hand placed.’ 

(11) Bheje detd hin ‘I will send at once,’ etc. 

(12) From one of Nazir Ahmed’s fables. The man boasts that 
he will split the beam in two in a moment as a specimen of his 
power. 


132, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Undoubtedly female infanticide is practised in this 
district. (2) The marriage rejoicings continued for 
several days in succession. (3) It is on the stroke of 
twelve. (4) Continue giving the patient iced water. 
(5) I shall wear this ring on my finger in remembrance of 
you. (6) She came to and fro to inquire after me every 
day for a fortnight. (7) I am bringing dinner at once. 
(8) This criminal ought to be put todeath. (9) I forbid 
youonce forall. (10) On hearing the sentence the plain- 
tiff and defendant stared at each other in astonishment. 
(11) While I am here let this custom be kept up. (12) Pray 
contiuue to allow him to come to meas opportunity offers. 


133, Directions. 


(1) ‘ Female infanticide,’ rasm-i-dukhtar-kusht. ‘To be practised, 
hid karna, 

(2) ‘To continue,’ hdd karnd again. 

(3) Turn this, ‘It is about to strike twelve’: as in 30, 8. 

(4) For the form of the verb see 128, ‘Iced water’ is ‘ water 
of ice’ in the Hindustani idiom. 


"AVE 
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(5) Use the same form of verb as in the last sentence, with 
rahnd instead of jand. ‘in remembrance of you, dp ki yddgdri 
(men). See also 5Q, 1. ' 

(6) On the model of {3Q, 2. ‘To inquire after me’ may be 
translated by the Arabic gerund ‘eyddat, which is tle technical 
word for visiting the sick. 

(7) Put the verb in the form given in {29, 

(8) ‘Ought to be put to death,’ gatl-kiyd chahi’e, in which qatl- 
kiya is the grammatical subject of chdhi’e. The affix ko will be 
required for the person affected. 

(9) The verb as in (7) above. 

(10) ‘On hearing,’ sunkar, not sunte hi, which would be out of 
harmony with the rest of the sentence, the verb being in the Con- 
tinuative form. Turn ‘the plaintiff and defendant’ by ‘plaintiff 


ww? ~ 

defendant both,’ wg aahe Lica ts These common law 
terms mean ‘the plaintiff and the person against whom the plaint 
is laid.’ For the verbals see App. A, Form VIII. In both cases 
the augment ¢ coalesces under tashdid with the first radical. 

(11) See {Q09, 4. ‘To be kept up,’ hid karnd. 

(12) ‘As opportunity offers’ may be rendered by the idiomatic 
wagt pare par ‘on occasion be-falling.’ For the sense of parnd see 
a remark made in 73, 2. 


END OF PART I. 
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PART I. 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 








1. SusorpDinareE CLAvsEs. 





EXERCISE XIX. 


134, When a sentence is enlarged by the insertion 
or addition of explanatory clauses, it is said to be a Com- 
pound Sentence, and the additional clauses are called 
Subordinate. 

They may be conveniently classed as (1) Relative, 
(2) Predicative, and (3) Adverbial. The first of these is 
the subject of this Exercise. 


135, Relative clauses are introduced by the pro- 
noun jo ‘who’ or ‘ which,’ and by the pronominal adjec- 
tives of quality and quantity, jaisé and jitnd, for which 
English has no exact equivalents, and, as a rule, take 
precedence of the principal or correlative clause to which 
the noun explained belongs. It is customary, however, 
in order to avoid the uncertainty which might arise from 
the deferred mention of the subject of discourse, to 
transfer the noun to the clause which explains it. Thus: 
‘The man, who does not know how to read, is ignorant,’ 
jo ddmi parhné nahin jantéd (woh) nddin hadi. Some 
authors are fond of adding the explanatory or qualitative 
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particle ki to the noun in this position; as, joddmi ki 
parhnd, etc. 


When the relative clause follows the noun which it ex- 
plains, as in English, it is a common practice to place this 
same particle kz either before or after the relative pronoun, 
or to allow it to stand alone, as the Persian representative 
of jo. Thus: woh ddint ki jo (or jo ki) parhnd nahin janta 
nadan hai, or woh ddmi ki parhnd, etc., or ddmi ki woh 
parhnd, ete. 


136, The Hindi correlatives so, twisd, utnd are very 


- rarely used in Hindustani. For the latter, the contracted 


form us gadr is chiefly used, as also is ts gadr for itnd, 
and jis qadr for jitnd. 


137, Translate into English :— 

She ST ea Geet pe es oe ei (1) 

ore ud ee Cb Ge (2) ea St ty gp Us, 
as oe oS! BF Se S OS oR GY 
S je er hue Nae BLE gm Leste 
ale ye Gel aw (5) we sd Cd Cele 
whee co Usl Spree GE S pl gr G) Lady 
tty (1) gre arene abl GN yl 
GS US (> Ut oa phy Ste gor S © sla 
od Btn ee tS es? cgool LantS vp (8). yyy 
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(sae yl SU es Se 
we y= Gad GUS SS Kw! wh ete (1) 
Pee las tp (2) & Seek. 
ore (13) wl Gils gy Lam Sly GT 
ae ete ee or ek Ls Late yy) jad Gae 
ol elk Gad ie fe (4) 
cel eet (15) ley es SOA ee ta) 
rte UMN He SM utd oy S sah ude Ur 
ake (16) oe GS pS ore upard ly of 
LL 5 S35 resS © wpo gh GS ge ST ote 


138, Notes. 


(1) Rakhtd ho, the Present Dubious tense—the use of which here 
implies that one of the persons addressed has the right of precedence, 
but the speaker is uncertain which. 

(2) Ki j@e, Passive Aorist in agreement with bd¢. Farq has the 
sense here of ‘dissension, nifaq. 

(3) Samjhé ho, the Past Dubious tense in agreement with jo kuchkh, 
fee BI. 

(4) Indefinite pronouns in a relative clause often take the form 
of a relative pronoun, notwithstanding the presence of another 
relative. Jisko here stands for hist ko, and should be translated 
accordingly. ' 

(5) See 55, The verb in the subordinate clause is assimilated 
to the jussive in the principal clause. The construction is jo chdhnd 
(hai) pahnnd (hai) ‘it is for you to wear what you wish to wear,’ 
that is, ‘wear what you please.’ 

(6) Another instance from the Alf Laila of the same kind of tense 
assimilation, 2” lfaur, one of a few Arabic phrases in this form 
which are current in Hindustani. The sense is ‘on the instant’; 


A Wee 
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fauran ‘instantly’ is equally fashionable. The Persian ja/d is less 
forcible. For ittild‘ see App. A, Form VIII., and what is said of 
this word in the Remarks attached. 

(7) Pesha is the object of the coutinuative kiyd kartdé hin ‘T am 
practising.’ Ki jo might have been written jo ki, or jo might have 
stood alone. Similarly, Ai might have stood alone, or we might 
have had ki woh. These alternatives exhaust the possibilities of 
construction in this form of sentence. 

(9) Ki is here equivalent to jis men, and elegantly avoids the 
repetition of the locative. 

(10) Reverse the order of the clauses in translation, and remember 
that jaisdé is in concord with khamydza. 

(11) Muldhaza is the ‘consideration’ of a thing, as compared 


with the sister verbal lihdz (84, 3), which generally means ‘ con- 


sideration’ for. See App. A, Form III. 

(12) It was remarked in {35, that English has no exact equiva- 
lent for jaisd and jitnd. Jitnd bojh is ‘the amount of weight which,” 
as compared with jo bojh ‘the weight which’; but the latter isa 
sufficient rendering of the former, so far as English is concerned. 

(13) For the verbs see (8, and translate ‘the higher I 
ascended,’ etc. 

(14) See (4) above. For mutasawwar see App. A, Form V. 

(15) The construction here is analogous to the old English form 
‘Mr. Pepys his diary.’ The ordinary phrasing would be garib ddmiyon 
kt baht-betiydn ; but if this had been adopted, the relative clause 
could not have been satisfactorily placed. Bahd-betiydn is a col- 
lective term for the daughters of the house, among whom, in an 
Indian home, the sons’ wives are included. 

(16) The speaker means: ‘What I observed when I came into 
your family was, that—’ etc. 


139, Translate into Hindustani :-— 


(1) How miserably passes the time of women who do 
not know how to read. (2) The girl was some six years 
old—in short, just the age of our Hamida. (3) I am 
that very Sindbad who you suppose is dead. (4) The 
voices were quite inaudible owing to the cotton with 
which his ears,were stuffed. (5) I have nothing more to 
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say beyond what I have already told you. (6) It is very 
unkind to forget the past claims of aged servants who 
can no longer work. (7) We are in thesame fix that you 
are. (8) The more I cherished you, the lazier and idler 
you became. (9) The-wages which are due to anyone 
will be given him. (10) There is no such verse in the 
Qoran as you describe. (11) Is there any particular 
trouble which causes him annoyance? (12) What has 
happened is the best for my interests. (13) The price 
you named was absurd. (14) Send me word immediately 
of whatever rumours you hear in the bazaar. (15) I have 
no horse in my stable which is fit for you to ride. 
(16) What I observed when I came to court was that 
hair-splitting was the fashion. 


140, Directions. 


(1) Turn thus: ‘Women who do not know how to read,’ as in 
{35 : and insert wnkd in the correlative clause. 

(2) ‘In short’ may here be idiomatically translated by bas, 
parenthetic. See 5], 12. ‘Just the age of,’ b7-‘ ainihi jitnt. The 
Arabic 6i-‘ ainihi lit. means ‘ in the eye of it,’ ze. ‘ exactly.’ 

(8) Place ‘that very Sindbad’ first, and ‘Iam’ last, with the 
relative clause between. : 


A 


(4) Place ‘owing to the cotton,’ ba-sabab rit ke, first ; see also 
102. 1 and Qf, 2. 

(5) Turn ‘Except this which I have,’ ete. See 77, 11. 

(6) The construction may be imitated from (37, 15— aged 
servants from whom work is not possible,’ ete. ‘Very unkind’ 
may be translated ‘ great unkindness.’ See 3, 2. 

(7) On the model of {37, 9. 

(8) On the model of 137, 13. 

(9) On the model of {3 7, 4, but use jitnt instead of jo, in agree- 
ment with tankhwdah. : 

(10) Place ‘in the Qoran’ first, followed by the relative clause. 
‘Describe,’ batdnd, 
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(11) Follow the order of the clauses in the original, and begin 
with “hdsskar, instead of using the adjective khdss ‘ particular.’ The 
tense in the relative clanse is the Present Dubious. 

(12) ‘Tohappen,’ zuhiir men dnd ; ‘for my interests,’ mere haqq 
men. 

(13) Repeat the verb, as in (37, 3; thus, ‘The price you named 
(kahnd) you named absurd.’ 

(14) On the model of {37,6. ‘ Whatever’ is here best translated 
by jojo. 

(15) See 63, 4, and 87, 4. 

(16) On the model of (37, 16. 





EXERCISE XX. 


141, Predicative clauses, that is, clauses which 
are part of the predicate, and without which it would be 
incomplete, follow the predicating verb, and are linked 
to it by the connectives kz or jo. 


The statement, question, order, or whatever it is, by 
which the predicate is thus completed, is uniformly worded 
in direct terms (ora/io recta), whereas in English oblique 
or indirect forms of expression are preferred, or the addi- 
tion of a clause is avoided by the use of the infinitive or 
a participle. 

142, This difference of idiom is specially puzzling 
to native students of English. The following examples 
contrast the variety of oblique expression peculiar to 
English with the uniformity of the Hindustani mode :— 


(1) ‘He sent word that he would come to-morrow,’ 
kahld-bheja ki kal dtingé ; lit. ‘He sent word that “I will 


99 9 


come to-morrow. 


“I 
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(2) ‘1am glad that you have come,’ khish hin jo tum 
de ho. Here jo, as compared with ki, has the force of ‘ in 
that’ without being distinctly causal. 


(3) ‘I regret that I came,’ or ‘I regret having come,’ 
pachhtdta hin ki main kytin dyd; lit. ‘I regret that “Why 
did I come? ”’ as if the speaker was soliloquising. 

(4) ‘I fear that he will come to-day,’ dartd hin aisd 
na ho ki woh aj d-j@e; lit. ‘I fear— let it be not that he 
come to-day,”’ in which the fear is expressed in words. 


(5) ‘He asked me whol was,’ mujhse pichhd ki tum 
kawn ho; lit. ‘he asked me that ‘‘ Who are you? ”’ 


(6) ‘Ask if anyone is here,’ ptiichho ki yahdn kot hat ; 
lit. ‘Ask that ‘“‘Is anyone here?”’ To an Englishman 
the temptation to use agar instead of ki in this form of 
inquiry is almost irresistible. 


(7) ‘ Tell him to go home,’ tis se kahdo ki tum ghar jdo ; 
lit. ‘tell him that “ yor go home.”’ 


(8) ‘You ought to go home,’ dp ko chahi'e ki ghar j@iye. 
Here ghar jdiye ‘pray go home,’ is the thought in the 
speaker’s mind. 

(9) ‘My custom is to read the paper daily,’ merd yeh 
mamil hat ki voz roz akhbdér parhté hin. Here the speaker 
states his custom in the predicative clause. 

(10) ‘I thought of going to Agra to-morrow,’ khaydl 
dyad ki kal Agra jain; lit. ‘the thought came to me that 
“1 go to Agra to-morrow,”’ the aorist merely indicating 
the uncertainty of the speaker’s mind. 

(11) ‘I saw a gorilla advancing from the opposite 
direction, dekhdé ki udhar se ek ban-manis chaldé até hat, 
or more dramatically still, kyd dekhtd hin ki udhar se, etc., 
‘what do I see? that, etc.’ 
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143, Translate into English :— 
oN) 8 5 om od ane SS ale () 
BE BAS 25 StS hee ce Hy Gul) 
wy © yr de SW ole Ges Jf o 
SST ore ose S ord S uy Uo LS Se 
Bae say COI gee ik Gl ee 


ee resS SSO Gy che a epi cee 


ole wy = re or Je © 2 GF 
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144, Notes. 


(1) See (49, (2). The words are addressed to a lady visitor. 
Nastb ‘ fortune’ or ‘destiny’ is treated as a plural in Hindustani. 

(2) In reply to a suggestion ; ence the Past Dubious tense. 

(3) For be gine see 96, 

(4) See {4-2, (11). An allusion to the firing of the thatchers’ 
ricks at Allahabad, some years ago, as a cure for incendiarism. 

(5) In this example translate the subordinate clause in the oratio 
recta, reserving the oblique form of expression for the clause intro- 
duced by the second ki. See (42, (6). 

(6) See (42, (10). Lahar is rather a favourite word of Galib’s 
in the sense of ‘idea.’ 

(7) For jo see {42, (2). See also 87, 8. 

(8) The subordinate clause here conveys the exact words of the 
request. 

(9) Ehtimdl ‘presumption,’ in correspondence with the tense of 
the subordinate clause. See App. A, Form VIII. 

(10) For munsarim ‘manager’ see App. A, Form VII. 

(11) The subordinate clause explains the predicative participle 
likhd in the exact words of the newspaper. For tdrikh see App. A, 
Form II., and see the Remarks fov explanation of the ¢. 

(12) Compare {42, (3). Sir pitne ki bdt‘a matter of head-beat- 
ing’ (in token of sorrow), ‘a sad job. See 24, On the form of 
the word ijdzat, see App. A. Rem. F. IV. 

(13) Translate ‘He said that he was expecting you,’ the phrase 
dp kd ndm leke being redundant in the English idiom. Where a 
third party %s mentioned, an adjustment of this kind is necessary 
for the proper understanding of the Predicative clause. 

(14) See {42, (6). The sardér is the chief house-servant, gene- 
rally a ‘bearer.’ 

(15) See {42, (4). The Persian mabddd, preceded by ki, is 
often used for aisd na ho. 


145, Translate into Hindustani :-— 


(1) I saw it stated in the Oudh Akhbar that a meet- 
ing of Taltiqdars would be held at the Pavilion of the 
Kaisar Bag at two o’clock on Saturday. (2) It behoves 
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you to be cautious in the adjustment of this dispute. 
(3) Ask the witness if he speaks English. (4) Tell the 
syce to go and wait half-way. (5) You did a very pru- 
dent thing in setting him free without security. (6) I 
am at a loss how to refute this calumny. (7) He boasted 
that he would mate him without his queen. (8) Youdid 
a great service to the Government in putting down the 
rebels at the very first. (9) I have a strong suspicion 
that he, too, was concerned with you in this dacoity. 
(10) Ido not approve of your habit of flattering me at 
every turn. (11) It was his custom to take a stroll in the 
early morning. (12) The four agreed among themselves 
to hunt in company. (13) Knock at the door and ask if 
the master is at home. (14) He told my son he was 
coming to my house to-morrow. (15) I entreat you to 


overlook this my first offence. 


146, Directions. 


(1) On the model of {43, 11. ‘Stated’ Uikhd, because native 
papers are lithographed. 

(2) as in {42, (8). ‘To be cautious’ may be picturesquely 
rendered dden bden dekhnd ‘looking to the right and left.’ 

(3) ‘Do you speak English ?’ tumse angrezi dtt? better than ¢um 
angrext bolte. 

(4) Turn the subordinste clause ‘having gone half-way, sit.’ 

(5) Turn ‘You did great prudence in that, without having taken 
security, you gave him release (chhutkdrd).’ See 96, for the par- 
ticipial phrase. The sentence is ironical. 

(6) On the model of {43, Io. 

(7) ‘Without his queen,’ in the Hindustani idiom, ‘having 
removed the queen,’ farzin uthake. 

(8) ‘Service to the Government’ is here sufficiently translated by 
khair-khwéhi ‘well-wishing. ‘ At the very first,’ pahkle pahal men. 

(9) ‘A strong suspicion,’ gumdn-i-galib. ‘Concerned with you,’ 
tera shdmil-hdl, lit. ‘included in your condition.’ 
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(10) Turn ‘I am not approving (ravdddr) of this custom in that 
you flatter me at every turn (har phirkar).’ 

(11) See {42, (9). Zhd may be omitted in the subordinate 
clause. ‘To take a stroll,’ chihal gadamt karnd, with which com- 
pare our phrase ‘ forty winks’ for ‘a nap.’ 

(12) Turn ‘They made compact (‘akd) among themselves that, 
come, we all four together (milkar) will hunt.’ See 68, ©. 

(18) See {42, (6). Use the Past Conjunctive Participle in the 
first clause. 

(14) Here the oratio recta of the subordinate clause is, ‘I am 
going to your father’s to-morrow.’ 

(15) On the model of {43, 8—‘I entreat,’ multamis hin or mera 
iltimas hai. ‘To overlook’ or ‘pass over,’ darguzar karnd (se). 





EXERCISE XXI. 


147, Adverbial clauses are those which refer to the 
(a) time (b) place, or (c) manner, and to the (d) ends, 
(e) reasons, or (f) conditions of the action of the 
principal verb. This Exercise deals with the relations 
of time, place, and manner. 


148, The construction of clauses of this kind is 
similar to that of the Relative clauses explained aud 
illustrated in Exercise XX —that is to say, the adverbial 
clause, with jab, jahdn, jidhar, jytin, or jaun, stands first 
as a rule, and is followed by the chief clause with or 
without the respective correlatives. In shori, the normal 
shape and order of the clauses are those of the line 

Where the bee sucks there suck I. 

The particle ki may be combined with jab, etc., in the 

same manner asitis with jo, jaisd, and jitndé (135.). The 
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same particle also, in cases where the adverbial clause is 
not initial, may take the place of jab or jabse ‘when’ or 
since. 

Jabtak ‘as long as,’ with a negative verb corresponds to 
our ‘until.’ 


149, The relative phrases jis wagqt, jis jagah, jis 
taraf, jis tarah, or jaise, constantly replace the adverbs 
named in the preceding section. Jyiin, jawn, jon, are 
very rarely used, but the phrases jawn tawn ‘somehow,’ 
jon kd ton ‘as before,’ and jonhin ‘precisely as,’ or ‘ pre- 
cisely when,’ are common enough in colloquial Hin- 
dustani. 

The correlatives in general use are us wagt, wahkdn, 
wihar, us tarah, arse, etc. 

The adverbial combinations, ‘before that,’ priusquain 
or antequam, ‘after that,’ postquam, etc., are represented 
in Hindustani by gabl iske ki, ba‘d uske kv., ete. 


150, Translate into English :— 

LS! 3 ip ob pare Db 2 SES, we (1) 

,> el ut 5 Ce 
LT olg 2 Ge Fore @ op Law Sp 
rT a e ae 
a NM, Cee oa (4) Py OX or avy ‘a wa! rp? 

of 

Bee Sle Be Sila)» .S-kas S gid d< 
ZA ee ; 
oe whe (6) Ws P ot ots) «she es ks 


‘ o* Me ; Kg ay . 
silyo is as lag le » Lge ag DAAS yy ye 
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pare mee or OE hone (7) > 4 wire cw) 
Cees) Coneon ee) > (8) bale a eee 


cijem (9) LL oaty mere le Vee ab 


Z cd | A oaeee 
wy? ed? 9 aif ye a S Nahe cw ws AD) 
emi ew ol tle ym Uy S SI de CG) 


we rows 438 ES an lane 12 3 Ske rs 


Z 


gle Ne whe 15) se Fe UN OY ip 
we Gest i> es ww 


151. Notes. 


(1) Ydd-parnd, as compared with ydd-hond, is ‘chance recollec- 
tion,’ Sea 73. 2. Be-ikhtiydr, lit. ‘without power,’ like 
majbur, B41. Translate ‘I cannot help laughing,’ etc. 

(3) See hie sub fin. Baranddé (Hindi) or bardmaa (Persian). 

(4) The collocation is elegant. Qazd is the ‘sors suprema.’ Comp. 
the expression haiza karnd, {{Q, (6). 

(5) The action denoted by the gerund with ¢4é is immediately 
antecedent to the event described in the succeeding clause. Trans- 
late ‘He had no sooner . . . than,’ ete. 

(6) See 138.5. Ba-taur gumbaz ke ‘in the manner of a dome, 
a pedantic paraphrase of gumbaz-ddr ‘dome.’ 

(7) See 138. 4. 

(8) Bi-jinsiht “intact, lit. ‘in the nature of it.’ Compare the 
similar Arabic phrase given at {4Q, 2. 


i 
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(10) Lasawwur karnd in the modal clause is ‘to imagine.’ For 
this verbal see App. A, Form V.; see 68, 13. and (37, 14 for 
verbals from the some root. 


(11) See (47, 1. 

(12) This sentence is very neatly worded. Translate ‘The only 
plan I could think of was,’ ete. 

(13) Qarib hai, impersonal, equivalent to ‘nearly.’ Jdwen, an 
alternative form of jd’en. Comp. dwen, {4.3 (15). 

(14) In this example the correlative adverb only is expressed. 
Sahi is one of those idiomatic terms which it is often easier to under- 
stand than translate. The original sense of the word is ‘ endured’ 
or ‘allowed’ (sand), and the clause may be rendered here ‘Then 
you will allow I am right.” See Taubat, VII, 69, also {@2, 10. 
below. 

(15) Translate ‘One more blemish may be put up with where 
there are a thousand already.’ From Galib. 


152,, Translate into Hindustani :-— 


(1) You have no resource left but to take service. 
(2) I will not leave you till you grant my petition. 
(3) So far as it is possible to prevent it, do not let this 
secret get abroad. (4) It must be more than fifty years 
since the Queen ascended the throne. (5) Sit where my 
voice may easily be heard. (6) When you have wasted 
so many years already, a few more days won't signify. 
(7) When it was his own turn to suffer, he roared out. 
(8) The stars were still shining when he rose as usual 
for morning prayer. (9) His eyes were no sooner closed 
than he was in another world. (10) Wherever you find 
any curiosity, bring it me just as it is. (11) He could 
not have gone five or six steps when suddenly he heard a 
man’s voice close by. (12) Go and wait at the place 
where I first met you. (13) Why should I begin to ill- 
treat you now, after having treated you so well before ? 
(14) [ saw what was in his mind before he could make 
any complaint. (15) He went out shooting a week ago. 
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153, Directions 


(1) See {5O, 12. ‘Resource,’ sérat, something like the Latin 
modus vivendr. The word has many meanings, and is a noun of 
unity from the same root as the verbals noticed in 5], 10. 

(2) See 50, 3- ‘I will not leave you’ may be turned by the 
phrase pind na chhoringd. 

(3) Omit ‘to prevent it.’ Turn ‘Let not a disclosure of this 
secret take place.” See 76, 13. 

(4) On the model of (50, 4. 

(5) Turn ‘Sit (in) such a place that wherefrom my voice may 
be well heard’ (&dén parnd). 

(6) For the second clause {§Q,15.—chand din aur sahi. 

(7) Turn ‘When (misfortune) lighted on (dn-bannd) his own 
head he squeaked ’—chin bolnd ‘the ery of a trapped animal.’ 

(8) For ‘when’ use #7. ‘As usual, apne ma‘mil par. 

(9) On the model of {50., 5. 

(10) Remember the hint of {38, 4. ‘Just as it is’ may be 
translated by the phrase noticed at f5{, 8, or by the word 
amdnat. 

(11) The tense of the first verb is the Past Presumptive. 
‘When,’ £i. ‘Close by,’ nazdik se. 

(12) ‘To meet,’ do chdr hond (se). The idiom of two becoming 
four refers of course to the eyes. 

(18) On the model of {§Q, 1't. Use neki karnd and burt 
karna for the verbs. 

(14) Contruct as in the last sentence. ‘What was in his mind,’ 
md fi zamir—an Arabic phrase. 

(15) Turn ‘To him a week was (Add) that he had gone,’ ete. 





EXERCISE XXII. 


154, Resuming from 147. the present Hxercise 
shows the construction of those adverbial clauses which 
express the ends or the reasons of the state or action 
denoted by the principal verb, and are therefore called 
Final and Causal. 


7 Wie 
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155, Final clauses are constructed like Predicative 
clauses (14-.), that is to say, they follow the principal 
verb and are linked to it by ki ‘ that,’ ‘so that,’ ‘in order 
that,’ or by td kv ov ki td, or by td alone, which is the 
Persian mode. 

Negatively final clauses, which, in English, are prefaced 
by the conjunction ‘lest,’ are introduced by the phrase 
ais naho ki, which has been already noticed, 142, (4), in 
connection with verbs of fearing. 


156, Causal clauses, on the other hand, generally 


precede the principal clause, after the manner of the tem- 


poral, local and modal clauses which were the subject of 
the last Exercise, and are introduced by jo ki or chinki, 
meaning ‘since’ or ‘becanse,’ or by az-bas-ki, a Persian 
compound which signifies ‘inasmuch as.’ 

They may, however, follow the principal clause, and, 
in this case, are linked to it by the conjunction kyinki, or 
the phrases kis lve ki, kis wdste ki, etc, or by ki alone, 
with an anticipative phrase, such as is subab se, in the 


leading clause. 


157, Translate into English :— 


S Ab y S dep she GS & ab @ 


soll a Wedgie eo (2) os) jy a Sow 


yt ey! con | Si ey ity) Slo uke Lye & Las 
. ” < . me { e 
WS} shesve cb ole (©) os gh i ee 


? 
cw (4) oS pe es s\ ad ust! uke GO. Sree 
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ai SP xd baal tay ae EO) op ST 
Fr pldda Ge © a2 Gye £9 aie 
rel wl S md eyrds Cr pe gs bla opr 
te Sr pe @ ASS od BY WH or 
Um! Sjhy0 ye USM 2 Gps ow be Ge x 
cS OS oes ae hw uw) wre (9) Se KS uiK< 
yest nn Som af GH S op US cayil 


w+ 


eas 5 sli 10) lei ce cyrje L dipic 


rp AS Up jlasa Gl S 3 Gs 


158, Notes. 


(1) The compound par-jdné here means ‘to be exercised,’ or 
‘brought to bear.’ 

(2) From the A/f Laila, where Sindbad and his companions fall 
into the hands of a man-eating Polyphemus. <Aise bure marne se 
‘from such a cruel death,’ or ‘way of dying.’ See 48, sub fin. 

(3) The Final clause in this example is easily converted into a 
Predicative by the omission of ¢éd,and the adoption of the oratio 
recta. 

(5) See {06, for the duplication of the Participle, and also 
130. 10. for the leading clause. 

(6) From «a native Grammar, to the effect that the sien of the 
agent is not used when the verb is intransitive. Note use of Per- 
sian izdfat. 

(7) Mert khatir ‘obliging me.’ Khdtir is here equivalent to 
khatir-ddrt. 

(8) Translate ‘ You had better post a sentry,’ etc. See Qf, 5. 


oN Ye 
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(9) Khod khodke ‘digging and digging,’ the reduplication of the 
Past Conjunctive Participle denoting persistence. Close question- 
ing is the sense here. Take is sabub se and ki together, ‘ because.’ 
For mutawaffi see App. A, Form V. The word is of the same form 
as mutabannd, (30, 7. 


159, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) I should not wonder if he has deceived you, in 
order to win your good will. (2) Inasmuch as nothing 
was found against me in the informers’ statements, I was 
not summoned. (3) Write me word of his departure 
thence, in order that I may set on foot the preparations 
for his reception. (4) Grease his palm a little lest he 
put a spoke in our wheel. (5) As this verb is transitive, 
the sign of the agent is used in the past tenses. (6) You 
ought to confess your fault, for reconciliation is impos- 
sible without it. (7) Chastisement ought to be inflicted, 
to the intent that people may see it and take warning. 
(8) Be careful what you say, for the abuse of others will 
not advance your own cause. (9) He shook the pot to 
find oat what it was filled with. (10) As he learned 
English in his childhood, he must be more or less a 
proficient in the language. 


160, Directions. 


(1) Turn ‘What wonder that he may have given deceit that (¢d) 
he may make you satisfied (rdz?) with himself.’ 

(2) Az bus ki followed by lihazdé ‘therefore’ in the correlative 
clause. ‘Against me,’ meri taraf. ‘I was not summoned,’ talabi 
niuhin hit, lit. ‘A summons was not (sent me).’ The Passive 
should be avoided when the sense can be expressed without if. 

(3) ‘To set on foot,’ bar-pd kar-dend. ‘Reception,’ istigbdl, the 
technical term for meeting a visitor and escorting him to his 
destination, 
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(4) Literal translation is impossible in expressions of this kind, 
and the idea of ‘greasing’ the palm would disgust a high-caste 
Hindi. The nearest equivalent phrase must he sought for, and 
among other expressions for bribery, munh mithd karnd ‘the 
sweetening of the mouth,’ will serve the turn here. ‘To put a 
spoke in our wheel’ may be rendered ‘cast an impediment in our 
business.’ There is, however, a somewhat similar idea in the 
phrase pahi'e men ot ard-dend ‘to put a catch in the wheel.’ 

(5) On the model of {5 7, 6. 

(6) ‘ Without it’ should be fully rendered bagair iqrar kive. 

(7) Turn ‘With this intent (murdd) chastisement ought to be 
given, that people, seeing it (Past Conjunctive Participle) should 
grasp warning.’ See Qf, 12. 

(8) Turn ‘ Having controlled (your) tongue, speak, because (kis 
live ki) abuse of others will not answer (pesh-jénd) in your 
interests.’ See {4Q, 12. 

(9) ‘To find out,’ ¢é darydft ho. 

(10) ‘As,’ jo ki. Turn the correlative clause ‘He will be holding 
rakhtaé hogd) little (or) much proficiency,’ omitting ‘in the lan- 
guage’ as unnecessary. 





EXERCISE XXIII. 


161, A Conditional clause conveys the condition or 
limitation under which the state or action denoted by 
the principal clause holds good. 


It stands or is put forward first (hence the term pro- 
tasis), and is introduced by the conjunctions agar or jo 
‘if,’ and is followed by the apodosis, or consequent propo- 
sition, prefaced by the illative particle to. 


The introductory particles of both protasis and apo- 
dosis are often omitted, when the sense is obvious with- 


out them. 


TANS 
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162, There are two classes of conditions, viz. 
(1) taose which may be or may have been realised; 
(2) those which might have been, but were not, realised. 

The present Exercise deals with the first only. By the 
nature of the case, the tenses generally used in the 
expression of conditions of this character are the 
Dubious tenses, viz. the Aorist and the Present and Past 
Dubious; but the historic tenses are also employed 
when the speaker, so to say, begs the question of the 
realisation of the condition. Thus, for example, (agar) 
hukm ho (to) jain ‘If the order is (given), I go’; 


‘but, if the realisation of the condition is assumed, as in 


‘If he gives you the money (which he will do), bring it 
to me,’ we shall have jo usne ripaya diya mere pds le-do. 
And the same construction is lawful, if the clause is 
temporal, that is to say, if instead of jo ‘if,’ we read jab 


‘when.’ 


163, Conditional clauses are on occasion convertible 
into Predicative by inverting the order of the clauses 
and using kz in place of agar; e.g., kyd khib hat ki vjdzat 
ho ‘how nice if leave is allowed!’ And hence arises the 
optative form of the Conditional clause, where kdsh takes 
the place of the leading clause, with or without ki or jo; 
as, kdsh ijdzat ho ‘would that leave be allowed !’ or, ‘if 
only leave be allowed !’ 


164, Translate into English :— 
; ZA 8 , 
SH) ie S15 ot ee S by! @ 


ord Udo § il Sly wi Sy of al OB whl 
. He s 4 f v— > 
ye acd Ve » arernw SN or 9 a! = (2) 
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ale be 1 8) ST Ghag eyle ore ote 
a! @ 0 4) Gyprow eb Suc ote F 
ae lr Gh! SF 1) Glee lb 
By Uy? wl SI (8) 98 Sue 2 ewstal de gi 
SO 2H ra ne Saws ne a et 
S 8) Grose Ge & F GaeT ab 
L$ cee Fyne GT syd 2B) or 
ipo ee S 1) > Sys Lore peas 2 S 
shed cies esl op rach ym Lp yes 

pee le Lhe pan 2 Uf 20) 


165, Notes. 


(1) From the Akhléqi Ndasiri. Compare the English proverb, 
“One swallow does not make a summer.’ Awe for de often occurs in 
the Aorist, and is usefully unambiguous. So dwegi in (2). 

(2) For merd zimma, see {22, 2. See [36, 6 for the form of 
the tense in the protasis. 

(3) See (27. 

(4) (Agar) bane ‘if the thing can be done,’ equivalent to (agar) 
hosake, (agar) mera bas chale. See 76, 6. 

(5) Hai, not ho, because the love of life is taken for granted. 

(6) An astrological forecast, in which the result is stated as cer- 
tain to foliow the fulfilment of the condition. Our idiom requires 
a present tense in the protasis and a future in the apodosis. 

(7) Warq is the ‘leaf’ ofa MS. The sentence is from Galib. 

(8) Augdt, the Arabic plural of wagt. The sense of the word 
here is ‘condition.’ Comp. our phrase ‘hard times.’ Azugdét also 
means ‘wages’ (means of living or passing time). Galib, in using 


ed | 4 
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the future in the apodosis, evidently looks forward to a visit from 
his friend. 

(9) Sahvan, Arabic accusative of sahv ‘inadvertence,’ used ad 
verbially ‘inadvertently.’ 

(10) From the Alf Laila. See (63, 


166, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) If you ask me the truth, I should say he wasa 
fool. (2) I will get him shod somewhere, if possible. 
(3) If you are not angry, why speak crossly? (4) I 
shall certainly kill you, if you scream out. (5) Which- 
ever of the three I marry you to, the remaining two will 


-be displeased. (6) Leave off talking nonsense, if you 


wish to be respected. (7) If an opportunity occurs, I 
will make good the deficiency to-morrow. (8) How nice 
if the rains have begun! (9) Oh! that I may get 
privilege leave! (10) The prevention of bribery shall be 
contrived, if I can manage it. 


167, Directions. 


(1) Omit agar in the protasis, and remember that the Predica- 
tive clause after ‘ say ’ must be in the oratio recta. 

(2) The proéasis, as in {64-, 4. The form of verb in the apo- 
dosis will be causal. See 79, 15. 

(8) Let jo introduce the protasis, and turn the apodosis ‘of cross 
(ukhri ukhrt) words what is the intention (garz) ?’ 

(4) Put the verb of the protasis in the Past tense, as the mo 
forcible way of making the person realise the threat. 

(5) The protasis should be arranged thus: ‘If your marriage 
with whom of these three (ix tinon men se jiske sdth) I shall make,’ 
ete., with attention to the principle laid down in {38, 4. 

(6) Turn.the protasis ‘If your honour is dear (manzdr) to you,’ 
translating ‘your’ by the reflexive pronoun. 

(7) Omit agar. ‘To make good a deficiency’ may be idiomatically 
rendered by hkasr nikdl-lend, lit. ‘to cause the fraction to come out,’ 
«make up the balance,’ etc. 


(8) See 163. , 


re 
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(9) See {63, ‘Turn ‘Would that to me privilege leave be 
received (mil-jand) !’ Rukhsat ri‘dyati is the technical term. 

(10) The third of the phrases mentioned at 65, 4. may be 
adopted for the protasis. ‘To be contrived,’ tajwtz-hond. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


168, We now come to the second of the two classes 
of conditions named in {6Q, viz., those conditions which 
might have been, but were not, realised ; in other words, 
the time for the realisation of which has passed by. 
Hence the propriety of the native term Past Conditional 
for those tense-forms of the Hindustani verb which are 
reserved for use in this connection, either in the protasis 
or apodosis of the compound sentence. 

The Past Conditional is formed from the Past Imper- 
fect by dropping the auxiliary thd, or by using hotdéd 
instead of thd. A third form is obtained by using hotéd 
instead of thd in the Past Remote; and the tense thus 
formed may be distinguished as the Past Conditional 
Remote.* 


169, But while one or other of these three forms is 
indispensable in the prgtasis of conditional sentences of 
this class, the Past Imperfect is frequently retained in 





* Mir Insha Ullah, the learned author of the Daryde Latdfat—a 
compendium of Urdi Grammar in the Persian language—speaking of 
the P. Imp. Tense, says— without tid it is used conditionally and 
optatively.’ His words are, in mdzi bagair thd barde shart o tamannt 
dyad (Murshidabacd Kdition (1850), p. 189). The usage is sim lar in 
Persian and Arabic, and Greek scholars will at once recognise the 
idiom. The proper place for the Past Conditional in the verb scheme 
is immediately after the P. Imperfect. (See App. B.) 
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the apodosis, when the substantive verb is used in com- 
bination with nouns or adjectives. For example, in such 
a sentence as ‘It would have been well if he had under- 
stood the order,’ the protasis is either agar (or jo) woh 
hukm samajhtaé (or samjhaé hotd, if the period spoken of is 
comparatively remote), but the apodosis may be to 
achchhé thd, as wellas to achchhda hotd. 


170, The alternative construction explained in {63 
is equally available in the case of the unrealised condi- 
tion. Thus we have kyd khib hota (or tha) ki woh hukm 


; samajhté ‘how well it would have been had he understood 


the order.’ And similarly for the Past Optative (to 
quote the example given by Mir Insha Ullah), kish yeh 
shakhs nuwwdb ke pais gaya hotéd * Would this person had 
gone to the Nawwab!’ 


171, Translate into English :— 

5 se Bae Sexe § Lo he uae 51 

ee eS cet oP Sp Sek 2) Ske 
gp Whe S$ eke Col sy 51 (8) aiS ode 
mo Ss eS Ses Gal cake 
Sep KS ce de S ce OG oe pale! 
$1 tle be owe Fe Ee cag 
La ah et o> ode he A Un! wide Ow 
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led aylee § Wile Sle dele § GI 6) 
8 * 
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gS ce ce yer CE) > Ere 
Gye Wo te ote 


172, Notes. 


(1) The apodosis means ‘he would not have left me alive’ (to 
tell the tale). A common exaggeration. For jita, see {Q7. (2). 

(2) Hajat hoti ‘had there been any need.’ Mohtdj ‘needy,’ a 
verbal from the same root as hdjat, will be found below (7). Hdajah 
is an everyday word in modern Arabic for ‘anything, as turid 
hdjah ‘do you want anything?’ For be kahe tumhdre see 96, 

(8) Jdnté hotd, the second form of the Past Conditional, in which 
hotd takes the place of ¢hé in the Past Imperfect. The shade of 
meaning which this rare tense implies cannot always be rendered 
in English. Translate ‘had he been familiar with’ rather than 
‘had he known.’ 

(4) A lady is here addressing a female relation. For kabhi ki, 
see 45, 9. The remoter sense of the third form of the Past 
Conditional is obvious in this example. 

(5) A proverbial form of expression, which denotes an intense 
feeling of shame. 

(6) For the construction of the apodosis see (69, Aur in the 
protasis means ‘more.’ 

(7) See {7Q, ‘The tense in the subordinate clause is the Past 
Conditional Passive. For mohtdj see App. A, Form VIII. 

(8) Translate ‘You ought to have inspected,’ ete. 

(9) Translate ‘Would that all possessed the discretion,’ etc. 

(10) A wife here remonstrates with her husband for inviting a 
friend to dinner without giving her notice. From the Mirdtu-l-aris 
of Nazir Ahmed. 


173, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) If we had lived in accordance with our means, we 
should never have experienced this want of money. 
(2) He kept on complaining, ‘ Would that I had not been 


NA 
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born!’ (3) Ishould have put down gambling, if I had 


had the power. (4) It was beyond his sagacity to under- 


stand this hint. (5) I should have half killed him, if 
the people had not rescued him. (6) You ought to have 
sympathised with me at this critical period. (7) Had we 
been on the alert, yonder intrigues would have been 
detected. (8) Had I followed the doctor’s instructions, 
I should have given up drink long ago. (9) Would I 
had not been entangled in this mess. (10) If re- 
conciliation had been effected then, I should have been 


pleased. 


174. Directions. 


(1) ‘In accordance with our means,’ haisiyat se, at the beginning 
of the sentence. Turn the apodosis ‘this emply-handedness (tihé- 
dastt) would never have been.’ 

(2) Use here the Past Conditional Remote in the optative 
clause. 

(8) Compare this with [66, 10. 

(4) Turn thus: ‘To him so much sagacity where was that he 
should have understood this hint?’ An assertion in the interroga- 
tive form. 

(5) Turn the apodosis ‘I should have already made him half 
dead,’ ddh-mid kar-chuké tha. 

(6) On the model of {7{, 8. ‘To sympathise with me,’ meré 
hamdardt karnd. 

(7) Turn thus: ‘From hither (if) alertness had been, the intrigue 
of thither would have been exposed (khul-parnd).’ 

(8) ‘Instructions, kahd. 96, 

(9) Use the 2nd form of the Past Conditional (Optative). 

(10) Turn thus: ‘I should then indeed (tabi) have been pleased 
that when reconciliation had become’ (Past Conditional Remote). 
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EXERCISE XXvV. 


175, The Concessional is a form of the Conditional 
clause, of which the construction is illustrated in HExer- 
cise XXIII, the difference being that, instead of being 
introduced by agar ‘if,’ the protasis begins with agarchi 
‘although.’ The conjunctions harchand, go, go ki mean 
the same thing, andare convenient alternatives. Hélankhi 
‘albeit,’ bd-wujidekt ‘notwithstanding that,’ mdnd ki 
‘granted that,’ etc. are additional forms; and the collo- 
quial saht, 151.14, is sometimes used at the end of a 
concessional clause, just as mand ki is at the beginning. 

Our phrase ‘no matter how . . .’ is idiomatically repre- 
sented in Hindustani by kaisé hi... kytin na...or 
kitnaé hi... kyin na ..., with or without agarchi. 

The correlative conjunctions used in the apodosis are 
magar or lekin ‘but,’ and to bhi, phir bhi, téham, ete. 
‘yet’ or ‘ still.’ 


176, Translate into English :— 


yy? ote ut! dle oly VO 2 Sp 5 JLo 
Lect heel i yes Mie (2) Gy 


yok Sane ow) | (3) Lt pa oh a do 2) By ae 
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Bai ae Stl ate US S op Ue oad ox 
Be Usd unde Gile 2m au soul (Oars 
as 0) Ge ee rl Sl a 
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Ya ‘ ” 
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s\yseo sty — 9d Up sadiny jy] Sane od cas’ 
; 2 


i leg be oer wl usted 
177, Notes. 


(1) Ba-zabdn-i-hdl, lit. ‘in the present language,’ that is, ‘in 
such means of communication as they possess.’ The speaker uses 
the Present Presumptive, as he hears the monkeys chattering. 

(8) The concessional clause is here parenthetic. For muyassar 
see App. A, Form II. 

(4) For rahd see {7, (3). Mahabbat (root eee) a mimated noun 
of action. See App. A, Remarks 5. (8). 

(5) Tumhen aise ‘like yourself.’ 

(6) For sahi see (51.14. Translate here ‘no doubt,’ or ‘if you 
choose to say so. From a scene in the Yaubat, where Kalim 
argues with his mother against what he considers unwarranted 
interference with bis mode of life. For ta‘arruz, App. A, Form V. 
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(7) Translate ‘No matter in what circumstances,’ etc. 

(8) Pesht men ‘in presentation,’ that is, ready to be brought 
‘up.’ Faisala-hona ‘to be decided.” (38) i 

(9) Here the concessional clause stands at the end of the sen- 
tence as an afterthought : ‘though it may be four Zos distant.’ 

(10) Jahdn, as in {5Q, 15. Sdlhé sdl (Persian plural and 
singular combined) ‘year after year.’ Comp. tanhd tan, or tan 
tanhd ‘quite alone.’ Rahi, Past Absolute, instead of rahe, Aorist, 
because the speaker assumes the case to have occurred. Khwdéh ma- 
khwah ‘will he nill he’: but translate freely, as in [5{, I. 


178, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Though the debtor kept excusing himself on the 
ground that the bond was forged, yet when pressed he 
could not deny his own signature. (2) Though you do 
not know me, I know you well. (3) However easy a 
thing is, it always seems difficult to a beginner. (4) Not- 
withstanding that you have disguised yourself in mau’s 
attire, I know from your voice that you are a womaw. 
(5) Granted that men’s natures are different, yet this is 
no reason why there should not be concord ina family. 
(6) Though the education and correction of children are 
indispensable matters, yet a good example is a sine qua 
non. (7) I shall not sell it, no matter how much you 
offer. (8) Though the story is very long, it is very in- 
teresting indeed. (9) Though so enduring and gallant, 
the army was not victorious. (10) You are addicted to 
drink, albeit the practice is altogether contrary to the 
law of Islam. 


179, Directions. 


(1) Turn thus: ‘The debtor, although he kept making ({{8) 
excuse that “this bond is forged,” yet (¢dham),’ ete. ‘Being 
pressed ’ may be rendered hérkar. 

(2) ‘Though,’ go ki, less formal than harchana 


Sat 
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(3) The concessional clause is kaisd ht dsdn kdm ho, without a 
following correlative. Instead of literally translating ‘always,’ 
use the Continuative hid karnd ({26). 

(4) Turn ‘ Notwithstanding (dd-wujddeki) you have made your- 
self in the disguise of men,’ etc. 

(5) Put the assertion of the correlative clause interrogatively, 
yeh kyd sabab hai, etc. 

(6) ‘Good example is a sine qua non,’ namina shart hai. Comp. 
44., 15. 

(7) Place the chief clause first and used the idiom described in 
5 6 followed by agarchi. 

(8) Instead of translating ‘very long’ literally, use the com- 
pound phrase tiJ-tawit. 

(9) ‘'To be enduring and gallant,’ mehnat o jdn-fishani karnd. 

(10) Follow the English order of the clauses. A strong expres- 
sion for ‘being addicted to’ is marnd (par). The law of Isldm is 


‘ ny 
the shar 'z oe 





Y. Co-ORDINATE CLAUSES. 


EXERCISE XXVI. 


180, Another form of the Compound sentence is 
that in which a simple sentence is extended by the 
annexure of Co-ordinate clauses. These differ from 
Subordinate in being accessory, or even autithetic, to the 
leading sentence rather than explanatory of its parts. 
They may indeed be connected with it by conjunctions 
argumentatively appropriate to the meaning they convey, 
but are constructively independent, and this too though 
they may have common terms. 

Thus, in the proverb kist kd hath chale, kist ki zabdn 
chale ‘one acts, another talks,’ chale is a common term, 
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and may be omitted in the co-ordinate clause, as in 
English, if we translate ‘of one the hand moves, of 
another the tongue.’ 


181, Co-ordinate clauses may be conveniently classed 
as (1) Appositive, (2) Adjunctive, (3) Alternative, (4) Ad- 
versative. 

The Appositive or Collateral relation is that in which 
no intermediary conjunction unites the clauses, as in the 
proverb above quoted. This form of the Compound sen- 
tence is common in Hindustani, a graphic and fluent 
language which dispenses as far as possible with punctua- 
tion either by signs or particles. 


182, Translate into English :— 
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183, Notes. 


(1) A well-known proverb, which literally means ‘ Call others 72 
and be called jt yourself.’ Kahldnd is a unique example of a verb 
which is causal in form and passive in sense. 

(2) The co-ordinate clause is here contracted into xa ‘did I 
not P’ 

(3) See 37, 14, 

(4) The pronoun wsre is understood in the co-ordinate clause. 
The Persian hast o nist ‘it is and it is not’ has here the meaning of 
‘yes or no.’ Preserve in translation the etymological connection 
between the verbals s#d/ and sd‘. 

(5) Mdrd phirnd is an idiomatic expression which applies to a 
person wandering about in distress. Our phrase ‘knocking about’ 
is something analogous. The speaker alludes to ‘the unemployed.’ 
Comp. (76. 5. The co-ordinate clause means ‘no one notices 
(lit. questions) them.’ 

(6) Dekhnd ‘to look for.’ Mild is often used fcr thé in this 
kind of phrase. See {Q, 12. 

(7) The co-ordinate clause in this example is a common idiom. 
Literally, ‘What mention of seeing it?’ that is, ‘Let alone having 
seen it. Another mode of expressing the idea is ws jagah kd 
dekhnd dar kindr main ne ndm bhi nahin sund ‘Setting aside seeing 
the place, I have not even heard its name.’ 

(8) A remark of Galib’s on receiving a friend’s photograph. See 
60. 4. 

(9) Apne sarf-i-zar se ‘at my own expense’; apni bikri ko ‘for 
his own selling,’ that is, for recovery of outlay by the proceeds of 
the publication. 

(10) This, from the Bindtu-Ndsh of Nazir Ahmed, is a useful 
illustration of the concessional sense of sahi, {76, 6. The last 
three clauses are a rejoinder to the first. 
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184, Translate into Hindustani:—- 


(1) Some are devoted to philosophy, others have a 
greater liking for mathematics. (2) I dared not speak 
even, let alone laugh. (3) I asked for leave, and received 
a flat refusal. (4) You have seen the Taj, haven’t you ? 
(5) Some wretch is peeping in by chinks in the door; 
scare him away. (6) We have beaten the whole jungle 
without finding a trace of game anywhere. (7) Why should 
I object ? I am at the service of my friends. (8) I too 
was a tremendous sleeper; I could have backed myself 
against the dead. (9) A new paper is being started here ; 
I send two prospectuses with this letter. (10) 1282 a.z. 
has begun; I was born in 1212; my seventieth year will 
begin next Rajab. 


185, Directions. 


(1) ‘Devoted, see {76, 4. For co-ordinate clause, see 7{, 7. 

(2) On the model of {82, 7. Turn the first clause, ‘To me of 
speaking (4d¢ “arnd) even daring (ydérd) was not.’ 

(3) Omit the conjunction. ‘Flat refusal,’ sdf jawdb. 

(4) In the form of {82, 2. ‘The Taj,’ 74) mahall. 

(5) ‘Scare away,’ hushkdrnd, a rustic word for scaring away 
birds from the crops. 

(6) ‘To beat,’ jhdrnd. The word was used at {5Q, 11. in the 
usual sense of ‘sweeping. See {Q82, 6 for the form of the co- 
ordinate clause. ‘ Finding a trace,’ surdg milnd. 

(7) Turn ‘In this what is my objection? I am the servant 
(khddim) of friends,’ 

(8) See 6Q, 3. Lhe co-ordinate clause is murdon se shart bdndh- 
kar sott (thi), the speaker being a woman. Shart bdndhn4 ‘to 
wager.’ 

(9) ‘To be started,’ 7art hond; use the gerund with affix wdld. 

(10) Turn as follows: ‘The year 1282 Aijrt have begun (pl.); 
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my birth is of the year 1212: from month of next Rajab seventieth 
year (sdZ) will begin.’ ‘Next’ may be elegantly translated by ad ke. 
See the remark made at 4.5, 4 on the use of ¢zéfat in this con- 
nection. The sentence is taken from GAlib’s Letters. 


EXERCISE XXVII. 


186, In the Adjunctive relation the chief connective 
is aur. 

This conjunction sometimes denotes simultaneity of 
event or action, especially with the gerund. It is also 
employed to mark contrast or antithesis, like ‘and’ in 
English. 

In cases where the adjoincd clause implies a logical 
sequence of thought, awr may be replaced by phir’ then,’ 
phir bhi ‘ moreover,’ pas ‘ so,’ chundnchi ‘accordingly.’ 

What are apparently adjunctive clauses, introduced by 
is lve ‘therefore,’ or other similar phrases, are de facto 
principal clauses, which are preceded by causal clauses in 


which the conjunctions chiinki, etc., have been omitted. 


See 156. 


187, Translate into English :— 
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188, Notes. 


(1) Saldh properly means ‘what is right,’ and may be so ren 
dered here, in which case dil ki khwdhish may be translated ‘ what 
one wishes.’ Note the distinction between hai and hott hai. Note 
the double meaning of aur. 

(2) From Nazir Ahmed’s powerful description be cholera in the 
first chapter of the Taubat. Ji ké matldnd expresses the feeling of 
nausea, which is one of the first symptoms. The point is that a 
man was no sooner taken ill than he died. Compare the alternative 
construction at {5Q, 5. 

(8) A well-known proverb. Translate ‘ What comparison is there 
be.ween?’ etc. Raja Bhoj is one of the dominantia nomina ot 
Hindi Literature. 

(4) The aur of contrast in this example may be literally trans- 
lated. 


DLS 


a, 
" 


e 
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(5) We have nothing like this in English. Translate ‘Look to 
your own insignificance before, ete. Compare the idea of the pro- 
verb chhota munh bart bat ‘Small mouth, big words.’ 

(6) For bol-tithnd, see-73, (2). Bat kdtnd ‘to cut the speech (of 
another),’ that is, to interrupt or contradict. 

(7) For gazab kd, see 24, Ba-zdt-i-khid ‘in his own person.’ 

(8) Yad farmdnd ‘to call for, used of a superior—something like 
our ‘ condescend to remember.’ 

(9) This and the next example are specimens of GAlib’s style, 
of which several have been given already. Galib wrote as he 
spoke; and to hear him speak Hindustani was a lesson in itself, 
Jazira, of course, means the Andamans, Maulavi Fazl Haqq was a 


- ringleader in the Mutiny of Fifty-seveu. 


(10) For sochd kiya see (26, Rakh-li, see 7G, (3). 


189, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) What comparison is there between you a man and 
meawoman? (2) First that man came; then this one; 
more yet will be coming. (3) My son, and capable of 
theft! (4) This amount of labour, and you gasp for 
breath! (5) The autumn harvest was got in, then began 
cultivation for the spring harvest. (6) You have stuffed 
in so much wood that there is no passage for the air, and 
yet you ask why the fire doesnot burn. (7) It is not ad- 
visable to leave him to live alone, accordingly let you and 
him continue together. (8) The Sahib won the first game 
and I got the second and third: he was vexed at losing 
two games, (9) It is the property of the loadsione to 
attract iron, and the nearer the iron is placed to it, the 
greater is the attracting force. (10) This companionship 
has altogether spoiled you; and I regret now that I gave 
you permission to go to his house. 
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190. Directions. 


(1) On the model of (87, 3. Mard, not ddim, in opposition to 
‘aurat. ’ 

(2) The Past Remote in the first clause, the Past Absolute in the 
second, and the Present Presumptive in the third. 

(3) ‘Capable of theft,’ chort karne (ke) qabil. 

(4) Use the gerund in the co-ordinate clause: ‘gasping for 
breath,’ which in the Hindustani idiom is ‘breath coming into the 
nose, dam ndk men dnd, an expression which is often used to 
denote worry or alarm. 

(5) ‘To be got in’ may be picturesquely rendered by bird pdr 
hond ‘crossing of the raft,’ metaphorically applied to a successful 
result. Khetiydn pl., better than kheti, for ‘cultivation,’ to denote 
the various kinds of cultivation for the spring crops. 

(6) Lakriydn, not lakri, Use the Past Absolute for both verbs 
in the leading clause. 

(7) Omit ‘to live’ in the first clause, and turn the second 
‘your his companionship (séth) let remain (rahd kare)” (26, 

(8) Turn the first clause, ‘to the Sahib from losing two games 
(do bdzt hdrne se) vexation was” 

(9) Turn the first clause, ‘In the loadstone this property is that 
it attractsiron.’ ‘The nearer,’ jis gadr nazdik. 

(10) ‘Altogether’ may be idiomatically rendered pet barkkar 
“‘belly-full” For ‘and’ use pas. For the co-ordinate clause see 


14-2. (3). 


EXERCISE XXVIII. 


191, When the relation between the clauses is 
Alternative, the Persian conjunction yé ‘ or,’ is used. 

‘Hither... or,’ is yé@ to... yd; but when the sentence 
is interrogative, the Persian interrogative fiyad takes the 
place of the first yd. 
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The conjunction yd occasionally serves to denote a 
marked difference of conduct or condition, in which case 
it represents our ‘instead of this,’ or ‘ whereas now.’ 

Other alternative conjunctions are the Hindi verbal 
forms chdhe or chého, and the corresponding Persiar 
khwéh, the exact counterparts of the Latin vel, sive, seu. 

The interrogative kydé also acts the part of an alterna- 
tive conjunction, when things or persons are contrasted. 


192, Negative alternation is expressed by na... 
aur na ‘neither... nor,’ the Latin nec... neque. 

Na...na is also used, and occasionally the first na is 
dropped, especially in. set phrases, such as sdn na gumdn 
‘nor sign nor suspicion,’ that is, ‘unexpectedly,’ ‘ without 
warning’; ziydda na kam ‘neither more nor less.’ 


The English alternative particle ‘else’ is represented 
in Hindustani by the compounds nahin to or warna (wa 
agar na ‘and if not’), which are in reality conditional 


clauses in a contracted form. 


193, Translate into English :— 
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194, Notes. 


(1) Compare 60, 5. Ki nahin may be used for yd nahin whex 
the clause is subordinate. 


(2) The alternative clause is a proverbial expression, which 
means literally ‘appear moving about,’ and may be rendered ‘move 
on’ or ‘be off.’ 

(4) The sentiment is Galib’s. Nasrdn (pl. nasdrd), ‘ Nazarene,’ 
is the term used in the Qoran to describe Christians. Kvrishtdn is 
the term in ordinary use. 

(5) The construction is peculiar. Literally translated, we should 
have, ‘Searching will not find,’ ete. The sense is, ‘Search as you 
may, you will not find,’ ete. Ahl-i-hinfa ‘persons engaged in trade,’ 
‘tradesmen.’ 
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(7) Proverbial. Men are supposed to be squatting round a fire, 
and the superstition is that if a person pushes in between two of 
them to procure a light, there will be a quarrel. 


(8) Hawéla dend ‘to refer to.’ The co-ordinate clause is a com- 
pound conditional sentence interrogatively stated: ‘It was impos- . 
sible but that I should have answered it,’ or ‘I should of course 
have answered it.’ 


(9) This distich is from a poem by Munsif on the Mutiny, and 
expresses his idea of the cause. Rim and Riss always stand for 
the Turkish and Russian empires in Persian literature. Observe 

“that the first na is dropped, {92, Bas, parenthetic, may be trans- 
lated here ‘and nothing else.’ 


(10) This graphic bit of description is from the Zuubat, Ch. II. 
Observe the aur of simultaneity, and translate ‘He no sooner set 
foot inside,’ ete. 


Sahm charhd ‘a panic mounted on,’ where the English idiom is 
‘fell upon.’ Yd ab ‘ whereas now.’ 


The idiom of the Aorist bajé‘o corresponds exactly with our own. 


195, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Ihave committed no offence either against God or 
against man. (2) Hither accompany me or go about 
your business. (3) Put the luta in the shade or the milk 
will turn. (4) The whole city, Hindis and Mahomedans 
alike, are praying for his recovery. (5) Have the Mau- 
lavis decreed that India is a ‘habitation of war’ or not ? 
(6) If it will answer your purpose to mortgage the 
house, well; if not, sell it. (7) A week ago I despaired 
of life, whereas to-day I was able to get up and join the 
company. (8) I am perplexed whether to go home or 
spend the hot weather on the hills. (9) Did you confess 
of your own accord, or did someone prompt you to do 
so? (10) My paper is used up, or I would have written 
on for your amusement. 


Q * 
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196, Directions. 


(1) In the Hindustani idiom ‘any offence neither,’ etc. ‘ Against’ 
may be translated here by the sign of izdfat—the objective geni- 
tive. 

(2) For the first clause, see 9], 4; for the second clause, (93, 2. 

(3) Hither literally, séya men rakho or dhip se bachd'o ‘ protect 
from the sun,’ followed by nahin to. 

(4) ‘H. and M. alike,’ chdho Hindé chaho Musalmdn. 

(5) ‘To decree,’ in the Islamic sense, fatwd dend. ‘Habitation 
of war,’ déru-l-harb, the technical term for a country in which a 
jehdd ox ‘ crescentade’ is lawful, if it is feasible. 

(6) Omit ‘if’ and ‘your.’ ‘To auswer one’s purpose, kam ni- 
kalné (se). 

(7) ‘A week ago,’ ek hafta hid. ‘To despair of life,’ jan se hath 
dhond. 

(8) ‘To go home,’ wildyat jand. Turn the second clause, ‘in the 
heats (garmi‘on men) to reside on the hill.’ 

(9) ‘Of your own accord,’ dp se dp or apne ép se. ‘ Omit ‘to do 
so’ in the co-ordinate clause. 

(10) Omit all the pronouns. The verb in the co-ordinate clause 
will be in the Past Conditional tense. 





EXERCISH XXIX. 


197, When a co-ordinate clause restricts or qualifies 
the first, the relation is Adversative, and the conjunctions 
in use are par, lekin, magar, or balki, all of which have 
the general sense of ‘but.’ Of these magar is preferen- 
tially used for the introduction of an exception or after- 
thought; and balki generally has the enhancive sense of 
‘nay more,’ or ‘nay rather.’ To bhi ‘nevertheless’ and 
tdham ‘yet still’ are also used as adversative conjunc- 
tions. 
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Compound sentences of this class are often little more 
than a rhetorical variation of those which form the 
subject of Exercises XXI<T. and XXV. 


198, Translate into English :— 
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2S i dlatye why YS OG Ahlen 
wage ahd AE Sle! bape 


199. Notes. 


(1) For bald se see 77, 15. For augdt see (65, 8. Observe 
the structure of the adversative clause in this example and in (8). 
Comp. the phrasing of {3 7, 15. 

(3) Magar han (the French mais oui), in English generally ‘yes,’ 
introductory of an afterthought. Merd khatir-khwdh ‘suited to my 
ideas.’ Comp. {57, 7. 

(4) The interrogative hyd strengthens the adversative balkt, ‘ nay 
more,’ by deprecating, as it were, the previous remark. -Balki may 
even be omitted, as in (6), (9). Lend means ‘taking’ something 
which is given. ‘din tumhdrd rupdya, literally, ‘exactly your 
money. See {40, 2, andcompare the phrases‘ ain wagt par ‘in 
the nick of time,’ ‘ain sarak men ‘right in the road.’ The clause 
may be rendered, ‘his money is really yours.’ 

(5) Khéli Hasan karke, literally, ‘ specifying him as Hasan only.’ 
Compare the phrase ek ek karke ‘one by one.” {25, 10. For the 
position of the negative see 68, 11. 

(6) ‘Black indeed! Why, he is, so to say, an upturned griddle.’ 
Our way of putting it would be, ‘Dark indeed! Why, he is as black 
as my hat.’ 

(7) Ap ke dushman (or dushmandn-t-huztr) ‘your enemies,’ 
meaning ‘yourself.’ Oriental politeness, or servility, avoids the 
association of illness with the person of a superior, and prefers to 
ascribe it to an enemy. Ga guzri bdt ‘a thing of the past.’ 

(8) Translate the adversative clause, ‘but no one was kicked,’ 
Kisi ke, not kisi ko. See 5{, 15, where it was explained that ke, 
not /o, marks the person affected, when the verb uscd is not transi- 
tive. 
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(9) Translate ‘This is not a dog you keep, but a money-changer.’ 
From the story in the Alf Laila, where a dog is described as able 
to detect counterfeit coin. For sarrdf see App. A, Rem. 5 (5). 

(10) Ba-muqdbala-i-yakdigar ‘in comparison with one another.’ 
For mutawassit see App. A, Form V. 


200, Translate into Hindustani :— 


(1) Your comfort, nay more, your safety depends on 
your withdrawing from their society. (2) He and I had 
a long consultation in the matter of this outbreak, but 
no remedy was arranged. (3) No such book is obtain- 
able; but stay, there are several works on grammar in 
the Government Library: if you wish it, I will send for 
them. (4) I tried very hard: the cotton kept coming 
into the eye of the needle, but never got threaded. 
(5) You have performed a cure; nay,a miracle. (6) What 
do you mean by misapprehension of orders? The plain 
fact is you have been guilty of wilful disobedience. 
(7) Neither you nor I will read, but he whose turn it is. 
(8) You may well call him intelligent—he has an old 
head on young shoulders. (9) Not we alone—the whole 
city, I may say, long forhisadvent. (10) Talkas muchas 
you please, a man’s life is the dearest of his possessions. 


2O1, Directions. 


(1) Turn ‘lepends on (men) this that you withdraw,’ ete. 

(2) Turn ‘ For a long time (der tak) in the matter (dra) of this 
outbreak my his together (6¢éham) consultation was,’ etc. ‘To be 
arranged,’ ban-parnd. 

(8) On the model of [98, 3. ‘Grammar,’ sarf-nahv, lit. ‘in- 
flection and syntax.’ ‘If you wish it,’ irshdd ho. 

(4) ‘Cotton-thread,’ dhdgd. The ‘eye’ of a needle is the 
‘mouth’ in Hindustani. ‘Never got threaded,’ piroyd nahin gayd. 

(5) On the model of 198, 9. 
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(6) Turn ‘misapprehension what meaning? Rather (balki) the 
plain (séf) word is this that you have knowingly done disobe- 
dience-of-orders.’ 

(7) Turn ‘neither I wil] read noy you will read, but (alki) whose 
turn (it) will be.’ 

(8) ‘urn ‘ Intelligent—what ! thus say, that a beard is on (men) 
his belly ’"—meaning that he has a long beard. The phrase is pro- 
verbial, and is perhaps the nearest equivalent to the English of the 
text. 

(9) Turn ‘We folk indeed—well—the whole city is desirous 
(mushtdq) of his advent (4mad).’ 

(10) Turn ‘One may say a lakh (lakh kot kahe), but more than 
all his own life (apni jdn) is dear to everyone.’ 


FND of PART IF, 
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PART III. 


SELECTED PASSAGES FOR 
TRANSLATION INTO HINDUSTANI, 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


1, The illustrations of Grammar and Syntax and of 
the more important differences of idiom between Hindu- 
stani and English, which are contained in the foregoing 
Exercises, are by the nature of the case fragmentary and 
unconnected; and, though they are sufficient for their 
immediate purpose of teaching colloquial Hindustani, 
something more is wanted before the student can attempt 
with confidence the task of translating continuous 
English narrative, even of the simplest kind, into good 
Hindustani prose. In a word, the diction of the lan- 
guage must be studied and an insight gained into the 
formation of periods and paragraphs and their linkature 
—tantum series juncturaque pollet—before satisfactory 
progress can be made in this direction. Under ordinary 
circumstances this kind of knowledge is best acquired 
by an observant study of the best authors, but the short 
time usually at the disposal of the learner in this country 
is absorbed, so far as the text-books are concerned, in 
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spelling out and committing to memory the words, and 
in grappling, among other novelties, with the want of 
punctuation; and the consequence is that translation 
from English into Hindustani is the bugbear of the 
Examination room and—ever afterwards. 

It may, therefore, be useful at this point to summarise 
in brief the more obvious features of the literary lan- 
guage, as a help to appreciation of style, and as a basis 
of a few suggestions for the encouragement and guidance 
of scholars in their first attempts at imitation. 


2, Urdi was, in its beginnings, a modus vivendi 
between the Hindi tribes of Northern India and their 
Moslem conquerors, which owed its origin to the neces- 
sities of the times, and is now their most valuable relic, 
It has become by gradual refinement and adaptation the 
mother tongue of Hindis and Mahomedans alike, and 
lends itself to their respective needs and prejudices with 
equal facility. Both parties in the compromise have held 
their own ; for, though the Persian character and vocabu- 
lary have been naturalised without essential change, 
much in the same way as the Mahomedans themselves 
have become part and parcel of the population, the core 
and structure of the language are Hindi and Hindi 
alone. The student will do well, therefore, to bear in 
mind from the very first that a due recognition of the 
Aryan basis of Hindustani is essential to a right under- 
standing of the genius of the language.* 








* See, when oppyrtunity occurs, the remarks made on this sub- 
ject by Raja Siva Prasad in the English preface to the first edition 
of his Grammar of the Vernacular. The prose of Maulayi Nazir 
Ahmed and Mirz4 Nausha (Galib), both of Dehli, and the verse 
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3, Simplicity and directness, for example, are among 
the most valuable qualities of Hindustani, which it owes 
to its base-form. This may be discerned in various par- 
ticulars, to which the attention of the student has been 
already drawn; such, for example, as the use of words of 
which the meaning varies with the context, the device of 
doubling words to denote energy or distribution, the 
absence of case-endings, the avoidance of epithets, the 
large use of the Substantive Verb and of elementary 
verbs of action and movement, the terseness effected by 
the use of the Past Conjunctive Participle and of Causal 
and Compound Verbs, the exactitude of the tense- 
system, the preference for realistic description which is 
manifested in the use of the oratio recta and in the 
avoidance of impersonal statements, and lastly, a certain 
old world mannerism which proceeds from the love of 
what is familiar and ceuventional. 


4, The Semitic aftergrowth has supplemented the 
expressiveness of Hindustani, without obscuring the 
native simplicity of the ground-torm, for the exercise 
of a choice in words has tended to the survival of the 
fittest, irrespectively of their orgin. The best writer is 
he who uses these ‘fittest’ words, and the best scholar 
he who knows why they are the ‘fittest,’ either per se, or 
with reference to the circumstances under which they are 
employed. 


5, Another characteristic of the Vernacular is the 





of Nazir of Agra, owe their excellence to the fact that these 
writers, albeit Mahomedan by birth and education, have accepted 
the circumstances under which Urdti became a language and 


have used it accordingly. 
: & 
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occasional‘ceremoniousness of the phraseology. The art 
of putting things vernaliter, i.e. with attention to etiquette 
and custom, is a feature of orientalism which adds dignity 
to the affairs of common life; and though, in the case of 
Hindustani, the forms used are mostly Persian, they are 
sufficiently in accord with Hindé sentiment to be very 
generally appropriate. 

G, More distinctly rhetorical characteristics of the 
language are the regard paid to euphony and rhythm, 
not only in words and clauses, but throughout whole 
periods, and the management of the linkature rather 
by subtle changes in the form and setting of the diction 
than by the use of connective particles.* 


7, Suggestions for Guidance. 


(1) Alteration in the normal order of the words in a 
transpositive language like Hindustani is a natural 





* Part II. deals with the principles of clause formation rather in 
a syntactical point of view than as an element of style, which, as 
said above, is best studied at first-hand from books. Students are 
now exceptionally fortunate in the possession of an admirable text- 
book, the Tauwbat of Nazir Ahmed. This is a story of everyday 
life among a class of natives who speak Hindustani in its perfec- 
tion, by one of themselves. It abounds in dialogue, is didactic 
and rhetorical in parts, and supplies incidentally a large number of 
words used in public as well ac private life, and is the bess avail- 
able resource (no better could be desired) for obtaining a mastery 
of the language, for whatever purposes it may be required. Ib is 
most earnestly hoped that Probationers for the Indian Civil Service, 
or officers who desire to cultivate the ‘ great Indian Vernacular’ for 
practical purposes, will not rest content with a hasty perusal of 
the first few chapters only which the Examiners demand, but that 
they will complete the study of the entire work after they havo 
become domiciled in India, and make it their vade mecum, for such, 
in more ways than one, it deserves to be. 
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means of emphasis, which the translator should make 
the most of, so long as he is careful to avoid ambiguity 
or dissonance. 

(2) It has been already pointed out that expressions 
connected with the use of Time take the precedence. 
Time also is the chief function of the verb, and closes 
the utterance. Of all tenses none require more care in 
translation than the English present. Thus, in sucha 
sentence as ‘Send him to me when he comes,’ the tem- 
poral clause means ‘when he has come,’ and the verb 
must be rendered in Hindustani by a Past tense, Com- 
pare the sentences given at 44.5 and 68. 5. See 
also 162. 

(3) Where there is a choice of terms or phrases, the 
most familiar is likely to be the fittest, but it is good 
style to vary the rendering, if the term recurs. In 
examinations, the student should remember that the 
knowledge of a word includes ability to spell it correctly 
(see 6. 4). If he is at a loss for the representative 
of a word, of which the meaning is important to the 
general sense of the passage before him for translation, 
he should use a paraphrase rather than leave a gap or 
resort to transliteration. 

(4) Exactitude in the use of pronouns, whether as a 
matter of grammar or etiquette, is essential. They are 
omitted only when the sense is unmistakeable without 
them. The usage of the Reflexive opnd (see Exercise VI.) 
is specially important. 

(5) The realism of Hindustani bars the easy transfer 
of personal qualities to things inanimate and vice versd, 
which is characteristic of English. (See 24.) It is better 
to omit an epithet than translate it unidiomatically. 
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(6) Personal and individual expression being charac- 
teristic of Hindustani, the English, Passive should not be 
literally reproduced in translation, except when the 
agency is necessarily or intentionally vague. For 
example, such a sentence as ‘The throne was occupied by 
a tyrant’ can only be rendered ‘ A tyrant sat upon the 
throne,’ whereas ‘Many men were killed in the battle’ 
may be translated literally. 

Hindi neuter verbs and Arabic and Persian verbals in 
combination with hond are often convenient representa- 
tives of the English Passive. (See 19.) 

(7) The English prepositions ‘ of,’ ‘ to,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ by,’ and 
‘with’ after adjectives and verbs require careful atten- 
tion, or breaches of idiom will be inevitable. In this 
matter, the earlier sections of this work are very im- 
portant. 

(8) Clause for clause translation is equally ineffective 
with word for word translation, whether from English 
into Hindustani or from Hindustani into English, for 
the English arrangement of sentences and their pats, 
pauses, and parentheses is no guide to the formation of 
a Hindustani period, and must often be broken up by 
inversion or detachment to suit the methods of the latter. 
The translator should realise the general sense and argu- 
ment of the passage he is engaged upon, and think how 
best he could explain it in outline to a native ignorant of 
English. 

(9) In particular, the initial sentence should always 
be clearly and concisely worded, by the detachment of 
accessories, which may either form a separate sentence or 
be pieced in with what follows. 

(10) The adjustment of relative clauses is often a key 


AN: 
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to the cast of a period or paragraph. These clauses, and 
indeed all clauses which, in the idiom of Hindustani, 
precede the main statement, are especially useful in the 
passage from point to point of a description, without the 
more formal linkature of conjunctions, and at the same 
time without sacrifice of coherence. As in Latin, a great 
point is to let the verbs have room. 

Punctuation is, or ought to be, inherent in the dic- 
tion.* 

(11) A good prose style includes attention to sound as 


well as to sense; in other words, to the choice of harmo- 


nious woras and phrases, and to concinnity and congruity 
in their combination, and to the symmetrical and rhythmic 
balancement of clauses.t 

(12) Finally, the student will find it an invaluable 
assistance in translation to have stored his memory with 
specimen passages from the text-book, or with any well- 
told tale or description he may meet with. 





* Native publications are never punctuated, but a good reader, 
though he makes no pauses except in the momentary action of 
iaking breath, is always intelligible to the practised listener. I 
have among my papers a tract lithographed for private circulation 
in 1863, in which the writer instructs his compatriots in the art of 
humiouring the foibles of the ‘Sahib-log.’ One suggestion, under 
the head of Office-work, is that when a Munshi has to read papers 
to the Sahib, he should make pauses in the English fashion so as to 
enable him (the Sahib) to understand. 

+ Carried to excess, this is the rangint ‘ebdrat (or ‘ florid style ’) 
of the Lucknow schocl. The plausibility of native ‘ petitions’ and 
the skill with which half-truths and the inferences therefrom are 
disguised by a caressing smoothness of diction, have often been 
noticed. This is the charb-zabdnt, or ‘oiliness of speech, of the 
professional scribe, and is a very different thing from the shirin— 
eabdnt of the accomplished author. 
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8. The Selected Passages which follow are divided 
into four sections of gradually increasing difficulty, 
though it is necessary to remember that the simplesz 
English is not always the easiest to transiate. 

(1) Fables and Apologues.—Many of these are ancient 
friends in a slightly altered guise. They are adapted, 
for the purposes of this work, from the original Hindu- 
stani of Nazir Ahmed. 

(2) Hasy Narratives from Modern Indian History.-— 
These extracts are translated from a History of India 
written in the Hindi language for the use of country 
schools by Raja Siva Prasad, C.8.I., whose name las 
been already mentioned. 

(8) Miscellaneous Pieces, relating tv Indian subjects.— 
The first nine of these form a single narrative from the 
pen of the late Lord Lawrence, which is quoted in Vol. I. 
of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s admirable Life, and are chosen 
partly for their continuity and partly for the interest 
and suitability of the subject-matter. The remaining 
Pieces of this Section are selected for exercise in trans- 
lating from a style of English which is not easily handled 
in Hindustani. They are borrowed from Dowson’s Exer- 
cises, a work which contains no sufficient hints for the 
guidance of the student, and is, therefore, little used. 
The notes refer to a translation of my own, which was 
made for the benefit of Officers under my instruction at 
the Staff College in 1882. 

(4) Her Mayesty’s Proclamation on assuming the 
Empire of India at the Close of the Mutiny.—This was 
read aloud in the first instance at a Darbar held at 
Allahabad on November Ist, 1858. The authorised ver- 
sion of this document, which was recited upon the same 
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occasion, was the work of the Mir Munshi of the Foreign 
Office at that time, and is referred to in the notes 
attached. The stateliness of the English original is 
fairly represented in translation, and the terms are well 
chosen.* 








SECTION I. 
FABLES AND APOLOGUES. 


1. 


1A starving fowl was scratching at a dung-hill in 
search of a grain of corn, when after a long time it 
suddenly ®came upon a costly pearl. °*‘ Alas! for my 





* Further practice for the advanced student may be found in the 
study of the Urddi versions of the Indian Penal and Civil Proce- 
dure Codes, which illustrate the efficacy of the language as a legal 
instrument. They who wish to proceed farther may consult the 
translation of Mill’s Political Economy, which was published by the 
Aligarh Society some years ago, or a recently finished version of 
the First Part of Butler’s Analogy, by Mr. Williams of Shahjehan- 
yur. Both these works are fairly successful illustrations of the 
adaptability of Hindustani for the purposes of sustained argument 
and philosophical disquisiuion. For Logic, the best available 
treatise in the Vernacular is M. Nazir Ahmed’s Mabddt ul Hikmat 
(ist Edit. 1871), which is based on Persian and Arabic works in 
use among the Mohamedans. A work in English and Urdd, by 
Rev. T. J. Scott, of the American Mission in Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
called Quwé’if ul Mantig (1873), should be an equally valuable aid 
to Missionaries and others who are interested in the inner life of 
the Indian Moslems. 
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ill-luck!? sighed the unhappy fowl. ‘ After all this toil 
4 IT have got only a pearl, ® which can neither soothe my 
feelings nor appease my hunger. ‘%If some jeweller 
vr rich man had found it, he would have prized and 
loved it; 7 but I am hungry enough to prefer a single 
grain of barley to any number of such pearls as this.’ 


Directions. 


(1) Omit ‘when’ before the second clause, so as to make the 
clauses co-ordinate. Note that of the five indefinite articles in the 
first sentence the first and last are to be represented by ek. Omit 
‘of corn,’ as the term is general, but retain ‘of barley’ in the last 
sentence. ‘Starving’ would be insufficiently rendered by bhakha 
‘hungry. The better way is to avoid tke epithet and say ‘being 
distressed by hunger,’ bhak se be-tdb hokar, to follow the noun. 
For the verb use kurid-rahné, and omit ‘at,’ which is really a part 
of the verb. Use ko with the object. 

(2) The independence of the second clause will be increased by 
changing the subject of the verb. Say, therefore, ‘a pearl turned 
up’ (nikalnd). See (98, 4. 

(8) This sentence requires consideration. To begin with, the 
parenthetical use of the verb is impossible in Hindustani. Then 
again, our peculiar use of the verb ‘sigh’ cannot be reproduced, 
and ‘unhappy’ is best avoided as an epithet of ‘fowl.’ Turn, 
therefore, ‘Seeing the pearl, the fowl sighed dolefully and said, 
\las!’ etc. (to end of piece). 

“4) The contemptuous turn of the expression may be given by 
{nyerting the order of the words and introducing the emphatic 
particles bht and to, as mujhko mild bhi to mott. 

(5) Avoid the idea of agency, which the English idiom easily 
attributes to inanimate things, by turning thus: ‘ from which neither 
solace can be to my heart nor quieting to my hunger.’ 

(6) Begin with yeh mot? instead of the pronoun ‘it,’ and see 
Exercise XXIV. for the tense of the verbs. 

(7) The adversative clause should be constructed in harmony 
with the preceding, as follows: ‘but in my behalf in such hungtr 
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one grain of barley would have been (thd) much better than a lakh 
(see 201, 10) of such pearls as this.” To express ‘such... as 
this,’ double the pronominal adjective. 


2: 


1 Someone taxed a lazy fellow with lying long in bed 
after he was awake, and asked him how he occupied him- 
self. He replied that ?he occupied himself in deciding 
a very intricate case. °‘When I wake up,’ said he, 
‘two fellows, *called Activity and Sloth, come to me. 


> Activity tells me to get up at once and engage in my 


worldly duties. Sloth replies that there is no need to 
get up yet—the whole day %is left for worldly duties; 
Tone should take one’s ease in the cool of the morning. 
SAnd so they go on, each trying to convince his oppo- 
nent, while I arbitrate between them. % Surely you will 
allow that such a difficult case cannot be decided in a 
hurry ?’ 


Directions. 


(1) This piece consists of two parts, a questionand thereply. The 
first sentence contains the question, and may be turned as follows: 
‘Someone asked a lazy fellow—that—your eye indeed opens early 
in the morning, but what do you keep doing lying on and on in bed 
till so late?’ See {{4, 3, 8. 

(2) Begin the reply here with the oratio recta, omitting ‘ said he’ 
in the next clause. 

(3) Repeat the phrase used by the questioner. 

(4) Express this parenthetically: ‘the name of one is A. and the 
name of the other S.’ 

(5) To bring out the personality, instead of ‘ Activity,’ say ‘that 
person whose name is Activity’; and so for ‘Sloth’ in the next 
sentence. 


6) ‘Is left,’ para hai. See 123 
(6) eee 17 10* 
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(7) Omit the conjunction and turn ‘This time of coolness is fer 
ease.’ 

(8) Turn ‘In short, the two opponents go on convincing one 
another, and I,’ etc. Use the Progressive form of verb ({18) in 
the first clause, and the Continuative (126) in the other. 

(9) This form of appeal to justice is more directly expressed in 
Hindustani, as follows: ‘Do you do justice (imp.), that, how can 
such a difficult case be decided quickly ?? Comp. {76. 3 


3 


1 An old man and his son were on a journey. They 
had a pony with them for carrying their traps, and went 
on foot themselves. The people said, ?‘ What idiots 
these two are! ® They keep the pony for show and do 
the hard work themselves.’ 4On this the old man 
mounted the pony, and then they said, ‘ What a cruel 
father! He rides ®at ease himself, and the son ®plods 
wearily along behind.’ Then the old man got off and 
made his son ride; 7and the cry was, ‘ What a grace- 
less son! The aged sire walks, and ®the sturdy youth 
is not ashamed to ride. Then the old man rode in 
front himself and mounted his son behind. Again the 
people said, ®‘Apparently it is a borrowed pony, and 
carries the men and the baggage too! Have the 
fellows no pity ?’ 


Directions. 


(1) The form of this piece needs little alteration. The difficulty 
is the choice of natural and congruous terms suited to the simple 
humour of the piece. The second sentence may be introduced by 
aur, and more pointedly expressed as follows: ‘ A pony was with 
(them)-—(they) loaded on the pony (their) clothes and bedding, 
and both father and son went on foot.’ Péd‘on pé'‘on chalnd, better 
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here than paidal chalnd ({4-3, 7). Thad being the verb of the first 
clause, omit the auxiliaries of the two Past Imperfects which follow. 

(2) Introduce this, and the corresponding clauses which begin 
with ‘ What,’ by dekho ‘ See!’ 

(3) The idiomatic phrase kotal rakhnd closely corresponds to the 
idea of ‘keeping for show’ in this connection. The next clause 
may be turned ‘themselves (khad) take uy trouble.’ 

(4) -‘ On this’ is best given by yeh sunkur ‘ hearing this.’ 

(5) ‘ At ease,’ maza men, or maze men, as the translator chooses 
lit. ‘in taste,’ ‘ nicely.’ 

(6) The purposed dragging of this clause may be represented in 
Hindustani by a similar lengthening of the phrase, pd‘on pion 
pichhe ghasitté hid chalé ata hai. See (Z|, 

(7) The English phrase may be replaced by ‘Then too the people 


’ said,’ to correspond with the terms already used. 


(8) Turn thus: ‘ Himself (khid) the shameless sturdy youth is 
riding.’ 

(9) ‘Apparently,’ ma‘ldm hotd hai. See 5, 14. Turn the 
next clause, ‘ besides the baggage two men are loaded (on it),’ lad- 
li‘e hain. 

(10) Turn ‘To them even does no pity come?’ Comp. 68, 4. 


4. 


1A Lion, a Bear, a Leopard, and a Wolf, in search 
of prey, settled to go to the river marshes and hunt in 
company, on the understanding that they were to 
share and share alike in what was captured. ° As it 
happened, they killed a nylghau, and this they divided 
into four equal shares in accordance with their agree- 
ment. * Each was about to take his share, when the 
Lion said, ‘Listen, my friends; one of these shares is 
mine by right of treaty; I claim the second ®* because 
Tam king of the forest and receive a fourth of what- 
ever is killed there by way of tribute; I shall take the 
third share ® because it includes the heart and live, 
which you are aware is my 7 favourite food; and as 
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for the fourth share, to avoid the difficulty of dividing 
it between you three, ®I may as well consume it 
myself.” 10With this, the Lion devoured «ail four 
shares, while his friends looked blankly on. 


Directions. 


(1) The first sentence is the most difficult here, and may be 
broken up as follows to suit the Hindustaniidiom. Begin with A 
skort sentence in these terms: ‘ A Lion and a Bear and a Leopard 
and a Wolf, the four (chdron) were in search of prey,’ omitting the 
indefinite articles in translation. The next sentence will be, ‘ They 
all agreed that,’ followed by the oratio recta. See {4.6, 12. 

(2) The jwnctwra here may be effected by the use of a relative 
clause, ‘ What prey will be found, we will all four together divide 
into equal shares.’ 

(3) All the pronouns may be omitted in this sentence. ‘As it 
\appened’ is best translated by the Arabic adverb ittifaqan. 

(4) Turn ‘It was near that,’ etc. ({5Q, 13), and take care to 
ftouble the reflexive pronoun. Begin a fresh clause at ‘ when,’ 
tine men. 

(5) For ‘because,’ see {56 sub fin. 

(6) Here again the junctura is best effected by a relative clause, 
jo kahin shikdér ho. For ‘ by way of,’ see {5 , 6. 

(7) The Arabic gizd may serve for adjective and noun together. 

(8) The best way of turning this is ‘There remained the fourth 
share,’ rahdé chauthé hissa, followed by the correlative so, and the 
sentence then proceeds ‘ I do not know how to divide,’ etc. 

(9) A fresh clause, ‘ than this it is better that,’ ete. 

(10) ‘With this’ should be translated yeh kahkar ‘so saying.’ 
Compare Note (4) to last Piece. ‘To look blankly on,’ or ‘ gaze 
stupidly,’ munh-dekhté rah-jand, and see {{2, 8 for a suitable turn 
of the expression. 


5: 


! A Cock, perched on the bough of a tree, was 
crowing away to his heart’s content, when a Cat observed 
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him, and *being desirous of tempting him into her 
clutches, saluted him in a free and easy mazner, and 
said: § ‘Well, Mr. Cock, have you heard the proclama- 
tion?’ ‘What proclamation?’ said tho Gock. 4‘ Ha! 
ha!’ langhed the Cat, ‘then you don’t yet know? *A 
Committee of all the animals, beasts and birds, has been 
sitting these ten days since, and they have solemnly 
agreed that for the future no animal shall oppress or ill- 
use another, but that all shall pass their lives in peace 
and harmony. 6A declaration to this effect has been 
signed by all the animals, and read aloud in the King’s, 
that is to say, the Lion’s, Darbar.’ ‘ Praised be God!’ 
cried the Cock. ‘I am rejoiced to hear it. A great 
7 cause of anxiety is removed.’ ® He had no sooner said 
this than he stretched out his neck and ® clucked in an 
ominous fashion, just as if something alarming had 
come in view. 10*Bless me! What are you frightened 
at?’ asked the Cat. ‘Oh! nothing,’ said the Cock; ‘a 
couple of hounds !!are racing in this direction.” On 
this the Cat tucked in her tail and prepared to move 
on. The Cock said: ®&‘ How now? Madam Puss, where 
is your ladyship off to? I thought this was the era 
of peace and harmony.’ ‘True!’ said the Cat, ‘but 
how can one tell whether these dogs have heard the 
proclamation or not? Perhaps, like you, they don’t yet 
know.’ 


Directions. 

(1) Begin, as in the last piece, with a simp'e sentence, and omit 
the ‘when’ of the succeeding clause. The ‘dea of ‘was crowing 
away’ may be conveyed in the Hindustani iliom by ‘was giving 
crow on crow’; and a certain piquancy may be communicated to 
the expression by using, in place of the ordinary word béng ‘ crow, 
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the term uzdn “call of the Wuezzin,’ which is permissible by assu- 
ciation of ideas. The expression js we for wal occurs in 


Gulistan iv., 13. See ib., ii, 19. Such rf phrase as ‘to his nee 
content’ cannot be Htemlly translated ; khisht kt hdlat men ‘in a 
state of happiness,’ conveys the idea. 

(2) This may be conveniently broken up as follows: ‘ Desired 
that having brought him down by some stratagem (dhab) she may 
finish his job. The Cat in a free and easy manner,’ etc. 

(8) ‘Well’ may be omitted, though bhald is common enough. 
‘Mr. Cock,’ miydn murghe (vocative). 

(4) In Hindustani ‘ The Cat said ahd,’ ete. 

(5) Put the temporal expression first, and instead of saying ‘a 
committee of all the animals,’ etc., turn thus, ‘a Committee has 
been going on: the animals of the whole world, beasts and birds, 
were collected,’ etc. 

(6) Turn: ‘A declaration of this agreement having been made 
(bankar), the signatures of all the animals were attached (hie)— 
that declaration was read out,’ ete. 

(7) ‘Cause of anxiety,’ in one word, khadsha. 

(8) Either turn this in the way shown in {§0Q, 8, or use the 
expression ‘in this interval,’ ist darmiydn men, or simpler, itne 
men. 

(9) Turn thus: ‘clucked in such a manner that, as it were, some 
alarming thing came suddenly in sight.. SeeQ2,1 

(10) The corresponding interjection is khair to hai? followed by 
“having seen what are you afraid ?’” 

(11) For this idiom see [2], 

(12) Turn thus: ‘Hearing this the Cat having depressed her 
tail began-to-move’ (Inceptive compound). 

(18) Turn thus: ‘Why, lady, Madam Cat, where are you taking 
yourself off to?’ Kytn bi gurba khdnam kahdn tashrif le-jate ho, 
or li‘e might be used for le. See {Q8, (2). 


6, 


A poor countryman collected honey from the combs 
and lcarried a jar full to the town for sale. %He 
was alone, and imagined to himself as he went along 
what arrangements he would make. ‘I shall sell the 
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honey,’ he soliloquised, ‘and buy a pair of fowls. As 
soon as they lay a good score of eggs I shall hatch the 
chickens; and when the chickens grow up and begin to 
lay, I shall set them on the eggs; and when I have 
a hundred fowls, I shall sell them and rear a flock 
of goats; *and after them in due course cows and 
buffaloes. Thus I shall become a great man, marry into 
a noble family, have an heir, °employ a tutor for my 
son, and as I go in and out shall see him ® reading, 
and in my delight shall take him up in my arms and 
kiss him.’ 7 Suiting the action to the word, he stooped: 
the jar of honey fell to the ground and was broken; 
Sand eggs, chickens, goats, cows, buffaloes, wife, son, 
tutor, the whole family, floated away with the spilled 
honey, 


Directions. 


(1) Turn ‘having filled a jar with Gt) ({02, 1) carried (it) away 
towards the town to sell.’ 

(2) 'Lhe word ‘soliloquised’ should be brought into this sentence 
from below, and the whole turned thus: ‘(He) was alone in the 
way—(he) went on talking in (his) mind (dil hi dil men)—he 
formed this imaginary plan, that,’ followed by the oratio recta, the 
verbs in which should be in the Aorist tense, not the Future as in 
English. 

(3) The junctwra may be varied here by turning the sentence 
thus: ‘In this way having collected a hundred fowls,’ etc. 

(4) Turn ‘ then increasing from goats,’ etc., phir bakri‘on se bar- 
hate barhdte, ete. 106. 

(5) Translate bete ke wiste darwdza par ustid nawkar rakhin. 
The insertion of darwdza par ‘at the door,’ that is, in the rooms in 
the entrance portico, is useful with reference to the expression 
‘going in and out’ in the next clause. 

(6) ‘Reading’ means ‘reading aloud,’ pukdr pukir parhtd had, 
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but ‘see’ may be literally translated, because it was the sight of 
his boy thus occupied which pleased the father. 

(7) Turn thus: ‘In the idea of taking up the boy his head (on 
which he was caivying the honey) stooped.’ 

(8) Precisely as in English; but see ‘for the whole tamuly,’ 25 
and for the last clause omit the word ‘spilled,’ and say ‘ floated 
away in that very honey’ (bah-jdén4). 


7: 


1A poor man suddenly became great. * Whatever 
he put his hand to prospered and all his commercial 
ventures turned out well. ®He was in the habit of 
lauding his own wise management as the chief agent in 
the creation of his wealth. ‘Ina certain year,’ he used 
to say, ‘I bought up cotton *in the expectation that 
war would break out in America and that the price 
would rise. ' My anticipations were realised. ®A certain 
village which I purchased was a losing concern at the 
time, but now, in consequence of my administration, 
there is a surplus revenue of thousands of rupees. I 
bought ten calves at the Batesur fair, and people thought 
them dear at the price, but I soid them in Rajwara 
‘for four times what I gave.’ ® And thus he would 
go on quoting instanves by the thousand. 9% After a 
time fortune turned and he became the victim of bad 
luck. In two years he was again a pauper. His houses 
began to tumble down; his tenants paid no rent; no 
vain fell in the village, and no corn was grown; 
19 cows, buffaloes, horses, camels died of a murrain ; 
his mansion caught fire and his furniture was destroyed ; 
Nand his money was all stolen. Then he abused 
Fate; @but Fate said: ‘Ungrateful wretch, 38 you 
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referred all your prosperity to your own wise manage- 
ment, and now you blame me for your adversity.’ 


Directions. 


(1) ‘Suddenly’ cannot be translated here by the ordinary 
Hindustani adverbs yak-d-yak, or ndgah, or bat kt b4t men, for it 
means ‘comparatively soon’ with reference to the circumstances 
told below. Thore dinon men, placed in the middle of the sentence 
is best. For ‘great,’ the somewhat exaggerated phrase amir-kabir 
is better than plain bard in this connection; and it is good style to 
balance this double term by a slight extension of the subject. We 
shall have, therefore, ek garib aur muflis ddmi thore dinon men 
amir-kabir bangayd. Compared with hogayd, bangayd implies a 
power behind, in accordance with the teaching of the Apologue. 

(2) Turn this by collateral clauses, each beginning with the 
Relative, as—‘in what work (he) was putting (his) hand, profit was 
—what commerce (he) was doing, (to him) advantage was being 
received.’ Omit the auxiliary of the Past Imperfect in all these 
verbs, it being obvious from the opening sentence that past time 
is spoken of. Comp. Piece 3, Dir. 1. 

(3) Again omit the auxiliary thé. Avoid the translation of ‘wise’ 
by the use of two nouns, ‘ wisdom and management,’ and begin the 
oratio recta with the clause ‘as the chief agent,’ ki main ne, etc. 
omitting ‘he used to say ’ in the next sentence. Comp. {45, 7. 

(4) Turn thus, by way of adding force to the egotism, ‘and I 
understood that,’ etc. (samajh-lend). Use the future tense in the 
suLordinate clauses. 

(5) Turn ‘ Accordingly as I thought (Past Remote), so indeed it 
eame to pass. Jaish..... waist. See 435, 

(6) Turn ‘When I bought a certain village thore was a loss 
(chasdra) in it every year. I so managed that now,’ etc. 

(7) Chaugune damon par. 

(8) Turn ‘and he continued-describing thousands of examples of 
this tenour (tarah) before the people.’ 

(9) This may be put as follows: ‘ After some days the turning 
of fortune and bad-luck surrounded him.’ 

(10) Turn ‘such a murrain came that all his cows, etc., perished,’ 
but place the subjects of the subordinate clause first, after the 


manner of [| 50. 4. 
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(11) Effect the junctura here by a relative clause, jo kuchh nagd 
HOG) o Geo 

(12) Omit ‘but,’ and with reference to the burd kahnd of the 
precedinz clause say ‘Fate hearing himself abused’ (apni burd't 
sunkar). Comp. 87, 1. 

(18) This will be most idiomatically turned by the use of two 
relative compound sentences, jitnt behtart, etc., jis qadr burd't, ete 
being the respective cormmencements. 


8: 


1A traveller in the desert was sorely pressed by 
hunger, and * seeing a date-palm with ripe dates upon 
it > put a rope round his feet and climbed the tree. 
When he arrived at the top, the rope became detached 
from his feet and fell to the ground. ‘4 In this plight, 
his limbs refused their office and the man forgot to pluck 
his dates. He shouted and shouted; ° not a soul was 
visible. He felt convinced that his end was come; 
6 there was no rope to descend by; nobody was in sight 
to help him ; 7 he could not cling to the tree for ever; 
in another moment he must fall and be dashed in pieces. 
In his despair he vowed § that if he reached the ground 
alive he would sacrifice a she-camel when he got home. 
On this he began cautiously to slide down the stem. 
® When he was nicely half-way down, he changed his 
mind. It occurred to him that the camel was pregnant, 
and that it would be wrong to sacrifice her; he would 
kill a cow-buffalo instead. 1° Sliding down a little 
farther, he reflected that the cow was in milk; her too 
it would be a waste to sacrifice 





a goat would do as 
well. 1 He was now close to the ground, and gave up 
2 the idea of the goat. 1 The goat, he remembered, 
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gave two sers of milk and threw three kids twice in 
the year—it would be hard to find such another goat; 
the object was to sacrifice a life of some kind, and 
a fowl would answer the purpose. !° When he reached 
the ground, he begrudged the fowl, though he told him- 
self that it was wicked to break his vow, and that, having 
promised a life, he was bound to give one. ' Just 
then Satan suggested to him that he might catch a louse 
in his breeches and pay his vow with that. 17So he 
quickly found and cracked his louse: and thus what was 
a camel at the top of the tree became first a buffalo, then 
a goat, then a fowl, and then a louse; and in this last 
shape was sacrificed to God. 


Directions. 


(1) Asin former examples, begin with a simple sentence, and 
omit the conjunction ‘and.’ Avoid the Passive, and say ‘to a 
traveller . . . violent hunger was known.’ For the adjective see 
25. 

(2) Turn thus: ‘ (He) looked and (¢o) red ripe (141 141) dates are 
hanging on a date-tree.’ 

(8) Begin fresh sentence with ‘this person,’ ete. For ‘rope’ say 
skein or ring of rope, rass¢ kt dnti, descriptive of the mode in 
which natives ascend a branchless tree. See also §Q, 1. 

(4) ‘In this plight,’ yeh hdl dekhkar, and see also 68, 3. In 
place of ‘refused their office’ use the idiomatic phil-jand ‘to 
swell,’ and thus become incapable of motion; and bhil-jdné in the 
next clause, as an echo of the first verb. 

(5) Our phrase here is impossible in Hindustani. Turn ‘ up to 
the rango of vision there was no trace of a human being,’ ddam-zdd. 

(6) Begir here with the oratio recta, connecting it with the pre- 
vious clause by kt. 

(7) Put this interrogatively, ‘How long shall I remain clinging 
to the date?’ Proceed thus: ‘some short time (dam) passes, 
when (i) I have fallen and been dashed in pieces.’. For this 
realisation of the Future, see {62, ‘And’ is here the aur of 
simultaneity See {86, 
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(8) Turn: Sin this state of despair he vowed that,’ followed by the 
eratio recta. ‘On this’ in the next clause will, therefore, be yeh 
kahkar. 

(9) Turn thus: ‘he descended half-way nicely’ (Piece 3, Dir. 5 
above); then his intention (ntyat) changed, and he thought that,’ 
followed by the oratio recta. 

(10) Turn ‘then (phir) he slid a little farther and thought,’ ete. 

(11) Effect the junctura here by yahdn tak ki. 

(12) The Hindustani idiom is bakré kd irdda ‘his intention as to 
the goat.’ 

(13) Continue the sentence with ‘and thought that’ with the 
oratio recta down to ‘ purpose,’ as follows: ‘The goat is of two sers 
milk, every sixth nionth (she) gives three young ones,’ etc. 

(14) Simply ‘a fowl is enough.’ 

(15) Turn thus: ‘having reached the ground, desire of the fowl 
came, and he began to say,’ etc. 

(16) ‘Just then,’ itne men; but the interruption is unnecessary. 
The suggestion may be put in the Imperative 2nd pers. sing. 

(17) Turn ‘he having quickly (jhat) got out (nikal) a louse 
cracked (it)’ (chat mdr-dend), the jingle of jhat and chat giving 
point to the expression. The last clause is ‘and that she-camel, 
which was at the top of the tree, becoming first a buffalo, then, 
etc., was killed in the way of God’ (khuda ki rah men). 


9. 


1 Once on atime all the Members of the body—hand, 
foot, mouth, tongue, teeth, throat, etc.—mutinied against 
their king, the Belly.. ? They made out that they were 
over-tasked, and that he had no right to keep them in 
subjection. The hand said he was ° tired of working 
for the Belly, * now splitting wood, now carrying loads. 
The foot said he was fatigued with running errands. 
The mouth said the Belly had turned him into a mill. 
In short, every member had a complaint to make; and 
all agreed that they wonld serve the Belly no longer. 
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>The army having thus swerved from its allegiance, 
King Belly began to suffer all kinds of inconvenience. 
6 The hand would not reava for water when the Belly 
was thirsty, nor the foot stir to fetch it. When he was 
hungry, the hand would not break the bread nor the 
mouth receive it. 7 He then stopped the army’s pay 
and allowances, and suspended the issue of the blood 
ration. §& The Mutineers began to starve and lose their 
vigour; %and at last in despair presented themselves 
before His Majesty, were pardoned, and resumed service 
on the old terms. 


Directions. 


(1) For the methcd of dealing with a plurality of subjects see 
16. (2). 

(2) This may be expanded as follows: ‘and all agreed among 
themselves that—See! we are all engaged in his service night and 
day, and the belly keeps us in his slavery without reason.’ 

(3) See (08. 

(4) Turn ‘Sometimes I have to split wood, sometimes,’ etc., and 
see 5], 2. 

(5) Turn as follows: ‘ When all this army,’ etc. 

(6) Begin with the temporal clause, as in the next sentence. 
‘The hand would not reach for water’ is ‘the hand was not moving 
(hilnd) to take water’; and similarly, ‘the foot was not moving 
(chalné) to the water-stand.? The auxiliary thé may be omitted 
here, and in the next sentence, as in former examples. 

(7) The noun is here preferable to the pronoun in Hindustani. 
Translate ‘allowances’ by jdgtr, an estate given in consideration of 
wilitary service. ‘Suspend issue,’ dand-karnd. 

(8) Turn thus: ‘the army of mutineers began to die of hunger 
and every soldier became weak.’ 

(9) Turn thus: ‘at last in despair (majbir hokar) all the 
members being present in the belly’s presence (hazir and huztir) 
got (their) fault pardoned,’ etc. ‘On the old terms,’ ba-dastér-i- 
sdbig 
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10. 


1A tortoise who was bound ona journey was on the look 
out for a companion of his travels. A hare chanced to be 
going in the same direction, and the tortoise proposed 
2 that they should travel together, ®The hare could 
not help laughing. ‘You idiot,’ said he, *‘ what com- 
parison is there between you, a sluggish unwieldy crawler 
at the rate of a span for hours, and me, who rush like 
lightning and fly like the wind! ‘5I should like to 
know how we can keep company.’ ‘True,’ replied the 
tortoise ; ‘ but, please God, I shall reach the end of the 
stage before you do. If you do not think so, °I am 
open to a bet.’ So ‘they agreed that whichever lost 
should have his ears cut off. 7 The tortoise started at 
his own deliberate pace, and the hare was out of sight in 
a couple of bounds. ® When he had gone a short way, 
the latter reflected that he had already travelled a dis- 
tance which the other could hardly make up by the 
evening. Why should he hurry? It would be well to 
have a sleep; and to sleep he went. Hours after, the 
tortoise dragged himself slowly up, and, seeing his rival 
asleep, quietly went on. % Late at night the hare woke 
up, and, seeing nothing of the tortoise, said to himself 
10 that Mr. Slow-pace had not yet arrived; he would, 
therefore, go on and put up in the serait: 1! no doubt 
friend Tortoise would arrive on the morrow. F He 
had no sooner entered the serai than lo! there was the 
tortoise. 1 ‘Now for your ears, my fine fellow!’ cried 
the tortoise, as soon as he saw him; !* but the hare 
tucked in his tail and tore off at such a pace that he is 
tearing about to the present day in dread for his ears. 
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Directions. 


(1) Hindustani, like Latin, avoids the parenthetical relative 
clause, which is so convenient in English, because it is apt to bring 
the subordinate and principal verbs together. Hence, it is best to 
turn the initial sentence thus: ‘ To a tortoise a journey was on-the- 
tapis (darpesh); search of this was that (if 1) get a companion 
then (1) may travel.’ 

(2) Oratio recta, and see {8, 8 for the form of expression. 

(3) See 150. «. 

(4) See (87, 3, for the general idiom. ‘Crawler at the rate of 
a span for hours’ may be turned by the aid of the Past Conjunctive 
Participle repeated. ‘Crawling and crawling in pahars a span 
(of) land.’ Omit ‘who’ in thenext clause. ‘Fly’ may be literally 
translated by wrnd, or better still by the phrase farrite lend. 

(5) See 27, 15. ‘I should like to know’ may be translated by 
bhalda. 

(6) Turn ‘pray make a bet,’ and proceed ‘accordingly this was 
the bet, that who loses (hdrnd). his ears be cut off.’ 

(7) Avoid the adjective by using the adverb dhista (bis). 

(8) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle, and put the reflections 
of the hare in the oratio recta down to ‘sleep.’ There is nothing in 
Hindustani to correspond to the ‘latter’ and the ‘former.’ Hither 
repeat the noun, or use the demonstrative pronouns, taking care to 
be consistent in the application of yeh or woh. The verbs will be 
in the Aorist throughout. Begin the reflections with jitnd, and 
the rest is easy. For ‘already’ see 77, 11. 

(9) See (14, s. 

(10) Oratio recta. ‘Goodness! (allah re) Slow-paced Mr. Tor- 
toise (pl.) has not yet arrived!’ For the verb use the ceremonious 
term which occurs in {98, 2. 

(11) ‘No doubt would arrive,’ @ ht jdenge. 

(12) Begin with jaun. See {49, 

(18) Turn thus: ‘on seeing the hare the tortoise said, “‘ Please 
bring (your) ears, my fine fellow,”’ ldiye hazrat kim, the order 
of the words being purposely pointed and emphatic. 

(i4) The Hindustani junctwra dispenses with ‘but.’ ‘In dread 
for his ears,’ kdnon ke dar ke mdre. 


ll 
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11. 

1The Sun and the Wind once fell to arguing which 
was the strongest. The Wind said ® she could tear up 
and toss away mighty trees and grand buildiugs, and 
even mountains; she could create tempests on the ocean 
and sink ships, ®turn day to night, *and with a mere 
shudder stop the business of the world. The Sun 
said nothing could withstand his heat; mountains took 
fire, > tons of ice were melted, the very ocean boiled ; ®and 
if any man dared confront him he simply scorched his 
face. At last they agreed to try their strength upon 
some special object. 7 The victim was a poor traveller 
wearing a cloak; and the test was, which could make 
him take it off. The Wind set to rage, and, filling the 
cloak, ® lifted the traveller off his feet; but he only 
wrapped it the more closely round him. Then the Sun 
gently ®put forth his warmth, and by-and-by~ the 
traveller doffed his cloak, and the Sun was master of 
the field. 


Directions. 


(1) The initial sentence may be rendered conveniently here by 
two collateral clauses ; as, ‘Once between the Sun and the Wind an 
argument befel (ho-parnd) : each was calling himself strong.’ 

(2) Oratio recta, ‘I am tearing up,’ etc. 

(3) Expand here ‘ becoming a storm I am making day night.’ 

(4) The junctura is here best effected by a temporal clause; thus, 
‘When I shudder a little, I stop the whole work of the world.’ 

(5) ‘Tons of ice (likhon man barf) melting become water’ 
(verb in sing.). i 

(6) Effect the junctura as above (4) by way of rhetorical corre- 
spon lence. 
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(7) Turn thus: ‘A poor traveller’s misfortune (shdmat) came- 
he was going along dressed in a cloak: this was the condition that, 
Let us see who can make him take off his cloak.’ Potential com- 
pound of double Causal verb. 

(8) Use the compound le-urnd. 

(9) ‘ Put forth his warmth,’ dhip nikdlt. See (3, 2. 

(10) Turn thus: ‘and the field remained (in) the Sun’s hand.’ 


12. 


1A Wolf, a Fox, and an Ass were conversing 
together on the instability of the present world. ? They 


_ came to the conclusion that it would be the right thing 


to confess their sins at the shrine of some holy man and 
repent of their misdeeds. There was a saint’s tomb in 
the forest, and, arrived here, each began to declare his 
sins. 

The Wolf said: ‘Alas! 3 how can I hope for pardonP 
*My hair stands on end when I recall one particular 
piece of cruelty. There was a confounded goat which had 
four kids, ®and she used to leave these and wander 
about to people’s houses in search of food. I dis- 
approved of the goat’s unkindness in thus neglecting her 
young ones, and I killed her. 7 Then I reflected that 
the kids would certainly die without their mother. Why 
should they suffer such a misfortune? And God knows 
this was my sole reason for eating them up as well.’ 
§ With this the Wolf began to weep. 


(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) As in the last piece, the first sentence may be rendered in 
swo Clausea. Insert in the first ‘all three seated,’ by way of sum- 


Li 
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mation. The second clause may ran, ‘there was mention of the 
world’s instability.’ 

(2) The idea of ‘conclusion’ may be conveyed by turning the 
phrase thus: ‘ At length they agreed (salah karnd) that,’ followed 
by the oratio recta, but omitting the clause ‘it would be the right 
thing,’ because the verb chosen is sufficiently expressive. 

(8) Turn ‘ How will my pardon be ?’ 

(4) Turn thus: ‘I have committed one such tyranny, that, when 
I remember it, my hair,’ etc. 

(5) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle, with Continuative form 
126 forthe second verb. ‘In search of food’ may be rendere«| 
here apna pet bharne ke li'e. 

(6) Turn thus: ‘This unkindness of the goat in that (ki) she 
was not taking care, etc. . . . was displeasing to me.’ 

(7) As always, put the reflections in the oratio recta, the first 
verb in the Future, and the second in txe Aorist. 

(8) See Piece 4, 10 above. 


13. 
( Continued.) 


The Fox said: 1‘ Do not grieve, my good tender- 
hearted friend. Though you did kill the goat and her 
kids, God looks to the motive, and ? your motive was 
righteous on both occasions. The goat deserved death 
for neglecting her young ones; and in killing them too I 
feel sure > you had no thought of self. You saved 
them from orphanage and the sad fate of being mother- 
less, and may certainly hope for a reward in Heaven. 
* My sad case, on the other hand, is really difficult. 
What is to become of me on the Day of Judgment, or 
how I can expect to be pardoned, I do not know. °® Hell 
itself would be scared at something which I did. Some- 
body had reared a lot of fowls, and the wretches were 
always quarrelling and screeching and making a noise; 
8the neighbours were worried to death; the fowls 


ae 
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dirtied not only 7their own place but the whole 
quarter; ®their filth and stench were everywhere ; 
* and they had the impertinence to drink water out of 
the citizens’ plates and dishes. It was the daily 
complaint. My soul was vexed at hearing of these 
annoyances, and one day when I could bear it no longer 
I went to the fowl-house and }2 made a clean sweep of 
all the fowls.’ With this the Fox began to shed 
floods of tears. ‘My good lady,’ said the Wolf, ‘why 
weep so bitterly ? You have done nothing wrong. The 
fowls one and all deserved their punishment; and ir 
putting them to death you have won the guerdon 
of a safe entrance into Paradise.’ 


(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) Place the vocative first with ae initiatory, and expand the 
verb to balance the double epithets by turning ‘do not weep and 
do not lament ’ (2nd pers. sing-). 

(2) Turn ‘in your motive was goodness.’ 

(8) Turn ‘there was no object of your own,’ terd kuchh apna, 
matlab na tha. 

(4) The point of this clause may be given in Hindustani by 
turning ‘the difficulty indeed is of unfortunate me,’ in which the 
particle to serves for‘on the other hand.’ In the next sentence, 
the final ‘I do not know’ may be idiomatically given by placing 
dekhi‘e at the beginning. 

(5) Turn as follows: ‘I have done such a deed that even Hell 
will seek refuge from me.’ 

(6) Use here the phrase given in (9Q, 4. 

(7) ‘Their own place,’ that is, the fowl-house, and translate 
accordingly. 

(8) The proper way to turn this is, ‘ Wherever you look, dung; 
wherever you go, stench.’ For the use of the Aorist, see {93, ta 
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(9) Turn,‘ and these fowls were so ill-mannered that they were 
drinking water in the crockery of the people of the quarter.’ 

(10) The Continuative form had karné should be used here. 

(11) This kind of phrase can only be met by the use of some 
corresponding idiom, such as kalej4 pak-uthnd; and for ‘ hearing’ 
recollect the idiom noticed at {O06, 

(12) Similarly for this phrase, the meaning may be expressed by 
‘tearing them in pieces I swept the platter clean,’ safd chat kar- 
dala. 

(18) Here, too, either use the phrase ath dth &nst rond or be- 
tahdshd ronda, ‘to weep unrestrainedly.’ 

(14) Turn us follows: ‘you have won such a reward (sawéb) that 
you will go (chald jdné,) into Paradise without account.’ 


14, 
(Concluded.) 


Then the Wolf and the Fox told the Ass to declare his 
misdeeds. The Ass said: ‘I have neither claws ! to 
rend with nor teeth to bite with. In my whole life ? I 
have only twice done wrong. Once, when I was very 
hungry and carrying a load of grass, I took a little of it 
without my master’s leave. Another day, as I was going 
along, the boys began to torment me, and I lashed out at 
one of them, but no one was kicked. Nevertheless, 
I admit that I was wrong.’ 

The Wolf said: ‘ You villain! #Two such enormities, 
and yet you hope for pardon! You embezzled your 
master’s propertv, and ate grass ° for want of which 
there is no knowing how many animals died of hunger. 
6 You lashed out, as you say, at a poor boy. If the 
boy had been killed, 7a life would have been lost, and 
his parents and relations, a whole family, in fact, would 
have perished of grief.’ 
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The Fox said: ‘Verily, such sins as these are unpar- 
donable. I never heard such a tale before. This Ass is 
not merely a sinner, ® but an ingrate, a thief, and an 
assassin, and as such is worthy of death.’ 

On this, the Wolf and the Fox seized upon the Ass and 
tore him in pieces. 


Directions. 


(1) It is necessary to insert ‘anyone’ after each of the two 
verbs, ‘ with’ being omitted. ‘ 

(2) Turn ‘by me two faults were done (hid)’; and in corre- 
spondence with this translate ‘once’ by ek to yeh ki ek din, etc., 
and ‘another day’ by dusre, ek roz, etc. 

(8) For the idiom here see 52, 15, viz. ke for ko. 

(4) An illustration of this mode of expression occurs at 87, 4. 
In order to express ‘enormities’ and emphasise the two, translate 
aise bare bare ikhatte do do gunah. 

(5) Turn ‘ from which (it is) not known how many,’ etc. 

(6) Repeat the ass’s words with alteration of Pronoun, and omit 
‘as you say.’ 

(7) Avoid the Passive by saying ‘there would have been loss of 
a life’ (hdd thd). Comp. Piece |, Dir. 7. 

(8) Turn thus: ‘but (balkt) on account of being a sinner, etc. 
is worthy of death.’ 
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SECTION II. 
EASY NARRATIVES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. 


1. 


1 European nations were for long ages unacquainted 
with a maritime route to India. ® Commerce in India 
itself was carried on with the neighbouring countries of 
Persia (Irdn), Arabia (‘Arab), Egypt (Misr), and China 
(Chin) only, ? navigation being confined to the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal. The mariners never ven- 
tured out into the open sea, * and were not likely to 
pass round Africa to the Atlantic. ° But the treasures 
of India, conveyed by sea to Egypt and Bussorah (Basra), 
and thence overland to Europe, were a source of so much 
proiit, that ° the discovery of a direct route became a 
passion with Europeans. 7 Some, believing that tne 
earth was round, sailed westwards and found themselves 
brought up by the American coast. Others, under the 
impression that the land was surrounded by water on all 
sides, coasted northwards, and came to a standstill in tha 
frozen waters of the Arctic Ocean. Others again, be- 
thinking themselves that India was to the east of Africa, 
attempted to sail round that continent, ® but were 
driven back by tempests, and named the point of their 
retreat the Cape of Storms. ° At length, in 1497 a.p., 
Emmanuel, King of Portugal, sent out an expedition of 
three vessels under Vasco da Gama, 1° who made light 
of the dangerous Cape, and, after a voyage of eleven 
months, cast anchor off Calicut (Kallikét) on the Malabaa 
(Malebar) coast. 
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Directions. 


(1) The initial sentence may take the form suggested at Q (1) 
in the preceding section. 

(2) Give greater personality to this by saying ‘people’ rather 
than ‘neighbouring countries,’ and express ‘people’ by the affix 
wala, in the plural, attached to the country last named in the list. 

(3) Begin a fresh clause here and arrange the clauses in the 
following manner :—‘ People (log) were sailing their ships as far as 
the gulfs of A. and B.—thinking the sea (to be) a shoreless ocean 
they were not stepping outside those gulfs,’ omitting the auxiliaries 
of the Past Imperfect, because thé will have been mentioned in the 
preceding sentence. 

(4) This terse sentence may be most effectively turned by 
placing it in the interrogative form, and using the Past Conditional ; 
as, ‘ When could they have had the spirit?’ etc. See {74, 4. 

(5) Magar immediately followed by a relative clause. 

(6) Turn ‘Europeans were remaining very enthusiastic in find- 
ing,’ ete. 

(7) Express this and the similar beginnings of the next two sen- 
tences by kot yeh samajhkar ki, varying samajhkar by sochkar, or is 
khaydl se. The auxiliaries of the Past Imperfects may be omitted 
throughout. 

(8) Turn ‘ And having gone half-way on account of storms were 
turning (nur-dnd) back, and were calling the name of that place 
Rés-tafan.’ 

(9) The junctura may here be effected by yahdn tak ki. See last 
Sect. 8, 11. 

(10) Conclude with a fresh sentence in the foll wng form :— 
‘ Accordingly he thought nothing either :f the storms or the Cape 
of Storms, going on and on ({Q06) rounding Africa in a period of 
eleven months,’ ctc. 


2: 

1 Following the example of the Portuguese (Portugdl- 
wale), the Dutch (Dach) and the French (Fardsis) began 
to voyage hitherwards; °*and it was hardly possible 
that the English (Angrez) should remain inactive. ?An 
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association of merchants was formed in London in 
1599 a.v., with a capital of thirty lakhs, and a charter 
was granted them by Queen Elizabeth, waich secure] a | 
fifteen years’ monopoly of the eastern trade. * Such 
an association is ca'led a ‘company’ in English: hence 
the name ‘East India Company.’ ° The shareholders 
held quarterly meetings known as the ‘Court of Pro- 
prietors, ® and those of them who held shares. of five 
thousand rupees or more were entitled to vote, pass laws 
and regulations, and declare dividends. ‘% The general 
superintendence was vested in a body of twenty-four pro- 
“prietors, who held shares to the amount of not less than 
twenty thousand each. These were called the ‘Court of 
Directors,’ and were presided over by a ‘Chairman,’ 
8 The Company’s Indian possessions were gradually 
known as the Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, and each of these was ruled by a ‘ President’ in 
‘Council.’ 

9 At that time the Company’s servants were divided 
into four grades, viz., Writers, up to five years’ residence 
in India; Factors, from five to eight years; Junior Mer- 
chants, from eight to eleven years; and Senior Merchants, 
from eleven years upwards; and from these latter the 
‘Members of Council’ were selected. 


Directions. 


(1) See for .«is idiom 13Q, 3. 

(2) Put this clause interrogatively, much in the same manner as 
was suggested in Note (4) to last Piece. 

(8) The best way to reproduce this sentence will be gathered 
from the following skeleton form:—Some London merchants made 
an association and collected a capital, and received a charter to the 
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effect that for fifteen years no fellow-countryman be allowed, ete. 
She student will observe that the Passives are avoided, and that 
‘monopoly,’ for which there is no corresponding term im the lan- 
guage, is paraphrased. 

(4) The words in guillemets are to be transliterated 

(5) Begin with relative clause as follows:—‘The assembly of 
shareholders which,’ etc. After the transliteration of Court of 
Proprietors add the literal meaning in Hindustani. 

(6) The junctura is here: ‘In this assembly the person who,’ 
etc. : 

(7) Considerable alteration will be found necessary to avoid the 
English Passives. In skeletonform: ‘ For general superintendence 
(30. 6). ». the twenty-four men whom they were appcinting, 
ete. . .. their title was ...; and the shareholder who had less 
than. . . could not be chosen for the “ Directory ’’; and they called 
the president of this “ Court ”’ “ Chairman.’’’ 

(8) Turn thus: ‘In India gradually three Presidencies became 
which are known by the name of, etc., and in the three three 
“ President’’ with their respective “ Council” began to dwell.’ For 
‘respective’ see 4&4. 11. 

(9) For ‘Company’ say sirkdr kampant. Omit ‘ viz.’ and use ek, 
disre, tisre, chawthe for the several descriptive clauses. 


3, 


In 1715 a.v. the President of Calcutta sent two 
Factors with presents !on an embassy to the Court of 
Farrukhsiyar. His ? Majesty was then labouring 
under a severe illness, and, as luck would have it, was 
cured by a Dr. Hamilton who accompanied the envoys. 
For this service he was desired to name his own reward, 
He asked nothing for himself, but * on the Company’s 
behalf besought the imperial permission to purchase 
thirty-seven townships in Bengal, with the privilege of 
introducing and conveying merchandise free of search 
and duty. * We admire Dr, Hamilton’s magnanimity 
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ig preferring his country’s interest to his own. *India 
in those days exported chintz and cotton cloth to Eng- 
land, 8 and the object of the Company’s servants in 
purchasing territory in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
was to settle there a sufficient number of weavers to save 
them the trouble of bringing in cloth and chintz from 
remote villages. 7 Marvellous are God’s ways! ®The 
Indian weavers have remained stationary, and English 
enterprise has won possession of the export trade to 
India. % The expected acquisition of territory was 
frustrated for the time by the Subahdar of Bengal, 
10 who prohibited the owners from selling their landed 
property. 1! But the permission of free trade materially 
affected his interests, for the President conveyed not only 
the Company’s goods under his seal and signature free of 
search and duty, but also his own and his friends’ mer- 
chandise. 


Directions. 


(1) ‘On an embassy’ should be personally expressed ‘in the way 
of ambassadors,’ ba-taur elcht‘on ke. See {5Q, 6. 

(2) The next two sentences may be combined as follows :—‘ At 
that time the Emperor was very ill, but when, as luck would have 
it, the Emperor recovered under the treatment of Dr. H., who ac- 
companied the envoys, he commanded that—Ask your reward, 
what you ask you shall have for the asking.’ Our phrase ‘as luck 
would have it’ may be turned by husn-tttifag se. The use of the 
oratio recta in the final clause adds much to the force of the narra- 
tive. 

(3) The oratio recta again: ‘If Your Highness approves, then let 
leave, etc. be received by the Company, and whatever goods of the 
C. are despatched let them remain exempt from search on account 
of duty.’ The Passives here are avoided by the use of the verbs 


W 
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milné and rawdna honda, the latter of which should be in the Con- 
tinuative form. 
(4) The idiomatic rendering is, ‘(If) you ask the truth, Dr. H. 
did a work of great magnanimity inthat he,’ etc. See {66, 1- 
(5) Turn thus: ‘In those days from India chintz, etc. was much 


. going ’ (Continuative). 


(6) Effect the jwnctura here by chwndnchi. The final clause of 
this sentence may be turned ‘that they may not again have to go 
about from village to village (gé‘on gd‘on phirnd), in search of 
cloths.’ 

(7) A common phrase is kyd shin ‘izadé hai, followed by ki. 

(8) Turn thus: ‘The weavers here remained the same weavers, 
and Englishmen becoming experts in this art instead (ulte) them- 
selves began to bring,’ etc. 

(9) Avoid the passive construction by making the subahddr the 
subject of the verb, and express ‘expected’ by placing ‘ territory ’ 
(zaminddré to) at the beginning of the sentence. 

(10) The relative clause here is not in accordance with the 
idiom of the language. An appositive clause introduced by ya‘né, 
‘i.e.,’ is the best resource. Translate ‘owners’ by zaminddr, and 
then ‘landed property’ may be omitted. 

(11) Turn thus: ‘but from the C.’s goods becoming exempt from 
duty he had much logs, for the P., besides the C.’s goods, was 
making signature of exemption of,’ etc. 


4, 


Siraéjuddaula then sent !a verbal message to the 
English prohibiting the strengthening of the Fort; 
and, being wild at their contemptuous disregard of 
his order, commenced hostilities by seizing the Factory 
at Kasimbazar. He next laid siege to the Fort of Cal- 
eutta, > which was held at that time by less than a 
hundred men. As there seemed no hope of saving the 
Fort, many of the English community followed Governor 
Drake’s example and took refuge on board ship; and 
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those who,remained were taken prisoners next day by the 
Nawwab’s troops. ‘* Mr. Holwell, who was the officer 
in command, was brought handcuffed into the Nawwab’s 
presence, but was at once released from this indignity 
and assured by Sirajuddaula that he and his men should. 
be unharmed. At night, however, >in default of other 
accommodation, the Nawwab’s men confined their priso- 
ners, one hundred and forty-six in number, in a chamber, 
Shenceforth known in English as the ‘Black Hole,’ 
which was only eighteen feet long by fourteen broad. 
7 Of that night the prisoners alone could tell the 
horrors. Many of them were wounded, many were in- 
toxicated, ®the heat and thirst were intolerable; and 
when the door was opened in the morning only «wenty- 
three came out alive, ? and they more like dead than 
living men. 


Directions. 


(1) Turn this by saying ‘Sent word by the mouth of a messen- 
ger’ (34, 3), followed by the prohibition directly expressed. 

(2) The description is best carried on in Hiudustani thus: ‘The 
H. paid no attention to this order (bdét); then S.’s blood boiled, and 
being angry, he first, etc. . . . andafter that,’ etc. (down to ‘ Cal- 
cutta ’). 

(3) See last Piece, Note (10). In this instance, begin the new 
clause with ittifagan. 

(4) Avoid the passives throughout this sentence by the following 
arrangement :—‘ When they brought their (wnke) officer H. sdhib 
handcuffed before 8., then he immediately had the handcuffs opened 
and said that, ‘All of you be of good cheer; there shall no harm 
be yours.’ ’ 

(5) Turn ‘ When they found (miln4) no other place for the prisoners 
to remain in.’ See 59, s. 

(6) Here are two relative clauses, of which the first should be 
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detached in the form of a fresh sentence, as an additional particular, 
as follows :—‘They call this chamber in English the “Black Hole,” 
that is, kala bil? 

(7) The native idiom here is more realistic. ‘Whatever passed 
on the lives of those prisoners, they indeed (woh?) will be know- 
ing.’ Use the Pres. Presump. 

(8) Use a double clause, ‘ There was violence of heat; thirst was 
incalculable.’ 

(9) Turn thus: ‘ But their persons (sé#rat) were worse than even 
dead men.’ 


5 


Clive marched from Calcutta with three thousand men 
and nine guns. Siraéjuddaula, !on the other hand, 
reached Plassy (Paldsi) with a force of fifty thousand 
horse and foot, including forty or fifty Frenchmen, and 
over forty guns. The battle was fought on the 28rd of 
May 1757 av. Before the commencement of the 
action Sirajuddaula placed his turban at Mir Ja‘far’s feet 
and asked his forgiveness. In reply, he advised him 
3 to defer the engagement till the next day and to fall 
back in the meanwhile; and the Diwan Rai Dallabh also 
expressed himself in favour of retirement on Murshid- 
abad. *#The army had no sooner begun this movement 
than the English sprang upon it like leopards on a herd 
of deer. °* The Nawwab’s men fled, and the pursuit 
was continued for six miles. 6 Such was the victory of 
Plassy, which may well be called the foundation of the 
English empire in India. ‘4 Sirajuddaula was unable 
to stay his flight even at Murshidabad. °% He could 
trust no one ; indeed, How could he? for he had wronged 
all. °%He fled towards Rajmahal with one of his 
Begaias and a eunuch, but was recognised near that 
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place by a Fugir whose nose and ears he had ordered to 
be cut off on some previous occasion, and who now at 
once reported his discovery to the Governor of the 
District. This man, a brother of Mir Ja‘far, sent the 
Nawwab back a prisoner to Murshidabad. 1° Mir 
Ja‘far was disposed to clemency, but his son, the hard- 
hearted Miran, had the captive put to death " without 
his father’s knowledge 


Directions. 


(1) Express this by @dhar se at the beginning of the sentence, in 
correspondence with the foregoing Katkatta se. 

(2) Pahle to will suffice for the first six words. 

(3) Use the oratio recta here, and in the next clause. 

(4) Turn this sentence in the fashion of (87, 2. 

(5) Use fauj for ‘men,’ and insert kampant ki fauj in the next 
clause as the agents in the pursuit. Turn the second verb ‘making 
pursuit came along.’ See 42], 

(6) Turn thus: ‘By this same victory of Plassy, one may say 
(goyd), the foundation of the English rule was established.’ 

(7) Turn thus: ‘ Even then §.’s feet were not planted in M.’ 

(8) This sentence is difficult, and requires the use of the Past 
Conditional in the second clause, as follows:—‘ Trust indeed of 
anyone was not to him (thd hi nahin), and trust could have been 
(ho-sakté) then to him, had he done good (bhalét ki hott) with 
anyone.’ (See ({7O) Insert jad after ki in last clause. 

(9) Introduce this sentence by néchér. In the second clause 
avoid the passive by making fag?r the subject of the verb, imme- 
diately followed by the first relative clause in parenthesis. The 
second relative clause should be detached as a new sentence. 

(10) This may be turned in imitation of the idiom exemplified 
at 2Q]. 9 by inserting to khair after M. J. 

(11) Turn ‘ without informing his father.’ See 96, 


be 
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6. 

1 Mysore (Maistir) was ruled at this period by 
Haider ‘Ali. 2? This man, whose father had risen from 
a common soldier to a high rank in the service of the 
Nawwab of Sira, became conspicuous for his daring 
valour in the army of the Mysore Diwan; and eventually 
pensioned off the ruling Raja and himself became sove- 
reion of the country. The discovery of a hidden treasure 
at Bidnaur further increased his resources, and he began 
to extend his dominions on all sides. In the year 
1767 a.p. Nizam Ali, accompanied by an English contin- 
gent, according to an existing treaty, made an attack 
upon Mysore ; and Haider, being defeated by the English, 
formed a junction with *the former. * The confede- 
rates, with an army of seventy thousand against twelve 
thousand English, were defeated with a loss of sixty-four 
guns. Hereupon, the Nizam made terms with the Eng- 
lish ; but Haider Ali still maintained hostilities, > some- 
times losing and sometimes gaining ground, till at last 
he too made peace with the Company and ° concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance on the basis of mutual 
restorations. 


Directions. 


(1) See ubove, Introductory Remarks, par. J, (10). 

(2) If the English order of clauses were copied here, the subject 
would be too far removed from the principal verb ‘ became,’ which 
in Hindustani must be placed at the end of the sentence. The 
best plan is to break up the sentence into two collateral clauses, 
thus :—‘ This man’s father had risen,’ etc., followed by ‘ He himself 
remaining ({Q6) in the army of D. of M., and doing work of 


12 
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bravery and manliness, increased so much that he,’ ete. Observe 
in this the way in which the epithet ‘daring’ (see [Of]. (1), is 
got rid of, and the adverb ‘ eventually’ expressed. ‘Ruling Raja’ 
may be simply translated wahdn kd rdjd, and ‘ became’ in the last 
clause may be forcibly expressed by the compound lan-baithna. 

(8) Nizam Ali was Subahdar of the Deccan, hence instead of the 
‘former’ use the term stbahdar. 

(4) This sentence is not easy to dispose of, though the terms are 
simple. Turn as follows: ‘Then these two, acting in concert 
(muttafiq hokar), encountered the English with an army of seventy 
thousand, but the EH. with an army of twelve thousand beat them 
all and took sixty-four guns.’ 

(5) Turn thus: ‘In these hostilities sometimes his loss was 
taking place (hojdnd), sometimes (the loss) of the English,’ and 
connect this with the next sentence by yahdn tak ki. Comp. last 
Sect. 8, (11). 

(6) Expand this difficult clause as follows:—‘ Both sides (tara- 
fain), who the provinces of which had taken, those they restored, 
and both together for their respective protection made a treaty of 
~utnal assistance.’ ‘Assistance’ is here mo‘dwanat, this form of 
yerbal being expressive of reciprocity. See App. A, Form IIi. 


7: 


Tippoo (Tipt) had made peace with the Company 
under the pressure of necessity, and ? it was not 
strange that he still cherished feelings of hostility. The 
Governor-General had proof that he was corresponding 
with the French, with the object of obtaining their assis- 
tance in his designs; °and, being a man of great 
determination, he at once issued orders for the assembling 
of an army at Madras, and * gave Tippoo the choice of 
two alternatives, viz., either the cession of his territory 
on the Malabar coast to meet the expenses of the con 
centration of the troops, an undertaking to give up all 
communication with the French and to expel all French. 
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men from his dominions, the admission of a British 
tesident at the Court of Mysore, ® or, on the other 
hand, war. § Tippoo having vouchsafed no reply to 
these demands, the Company’s forces crossed the frontier 
on the Madras and Bombay sides. 7 The Nawwab of 
Haiderabad sent an auxiliary force, but ®the Peshwa 
was induced by Scindhia (Sendhia) to hold aloof. 
Tippoo encountered the English at a distance of forty 
miles from his capital, and was defeated and fell back. 


(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) This phrase may be turned by majbér hokar placed at the 
beginning of the sentence. 

(2) Put this interrogatively, ‘ What wonder that the fire of hatred 
remained burning in his bosom?’ Comp. 459, I. 

(8) Begin fresh sentence ‘ He was,’ ete. 

(4) Turn thus: ‘Wrote word to T.’ following this by a statement 
of the terms offered in the oratio recta, the alternatives being 
either the payment of the expenses, a treaty adverse to the French, 
the admission of a Resident, or war. 

(5) Turn thus: ‘or, consider the Company your enemy.’ 

(6) The form of continuation best suited to the Hindustani 
idiom is ‘When no answer to this came from the side of Tippoo.’ 

(7) Get rid of the adjective here by saying ‘The army of the 
N. of H. too was companion of the Government in this expedi- 
tion.’ 

(8) Turn thus: ‘by the tempting of Mahdra} Sendhia the P. 
was not a sharer in help.’ 


8. 
(Continued.) 


1 He assumed that the English army would advance 


by the same route it came before, and therefore stripped 
i 
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that part of the country of forage and supplies; but 
when he found that ? another line of march was taken, 
he was utterly disheartened, and told his followers that 
8 his days were numbered. They said they would die with 
him. The English at once laid siege to Seringapatam 
(Shrirangapatan), *while the allies looked on. The 
Governor-General in person directed the operations; and 
on the 4th of May 1799 a.p. the English flag was planted 
on the walls. Tippoo’s corpse was found amongst the 
slain, and his sons ® surrendered themselves. 6 The spoils 
amounted to nine hundred and twenty-nine cannon and 
a hundred thousand stand of arms, with ammunition, 
and more than ten millions in cash and jewels. 7 By 
rights the territory of Tippoo ought to have been parti- 
tioned among the victors, but the Governor-General 
deeming it impolitic to enlarge the Nizam’s dominions, 
divided a portion only between the Company and the 
Nizam, and assigned the remainder to § the representa- 
tive of the Hindi regime who had been dispossessed by 
Haider Ali, 9 on condition that he should maintain a 
contingent of the Government troops for the safety of 
the kingdom, at a cost of seven lakhs, and that if the 
necessity arose, the civil administration of the country 
should be placed in the hands of English officials. 


Directions. 


(1) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle in the first clause fol- 
lowed by ki with the oratio recta, and omit ‘and therefore’ in the 
next. ‘Stripped,’ etc. may be rendered by ‘went along destroy- 
ing’ {2 

(2) Turn thus: ‘the English have not come by this road, (and) 
have chosen another road.’ 
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(8) The corresponding idiom is ‘My days are arrived.’ The 
answer of the soldiers may be idiomatically paraphrased ‘Where 
your sweat will fall, our blood will fall,’ which occurs in the Hind’ 
original. 

(4) A collateral clause in this form: ‘The Nawwab’s army re- 
mained looking at the spectacle.’ See {|8, 

(5) The simple expression hdzir hte ‘were in attendance’ (in the 
Governor-General’s camp) is sufficiently significant. 

(6) Begin by the enumeration of the details, and add ‘camo into 
the hands of the Hnglish.’ See 5{, 13. 

(7) Form a concessional sentence, and translate ‘ought to have 
been,’ etc. by chahi‘e tha ki, followed by the Past Conditional. 

(8) Turn: ‘to the heir of the old Raja of M.,’ the title of Raja 
being a sufficient mdication of ‘Hindi,’ and serving as antecedent 
to the relative clause ‘whom H. A. had turned out thence.’ 

(9) Turn as follows: ‘and had this stipulation made (kard-lend) 
that in future for protection a Government army remain (rahd 
karnd), and seven lakhs of rupees yearly expenditure be paid (adé 
had karnd), and when necessity falls (purnd) the Governmeny 
carry on the administration of the country in its own method.’ 


9. 

Scindhia sought to annex the district of Gohad to his 
territories, but } the Rana was an ally of the Company 
and asked for their assistance; and in consequence Cap- 
tain Popham, who was marching with a small force to join 
the main army under General Goddard, received orders 
to drive the Marhattas out of Gohad. Having effected 
this, Popham seized the Fort of Lahar and then laid 
siege to Gwalior, ® one of the most formidable forts in 
India, perched on the summit of an almost perpendicular 
rock. The people of those parts believed that, if only 
ten men were present to roll down stones on the attick- 
ing party, >no force, however large, could take it by 
assault; *and, as the Fort was then held by a thou- 
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sand picked men of Scindhia’s army, well supplied with 
the materials of war, > Popham was at a loss how to 
proceed. Chance befriended him. He got hold of a 
thief who was in the habit of entering the Fort by a 
secret foot-path; and by this route, before the morrow’s 
dawn, Popham first and his men close behind, ® by means 
of ropes and ladders, by driving pegs into the crevices of 
the rock, and grasping shrubs and roots, 7 more in the 
fashion of monkeys than men, scaled the heights and 
defences and Ssuddenly burst into the stronghold. 
°The Marhatta garrison had scarcely risen from their 
slumbers, when, seeing the enemy like grim death upon 
them, they lost their wits and abandoned the Fort. 


Directions. 


(i) It will be convenient to carry down this sentence to 
‘Gwalior,’ so as to detach the descriptive sentence which follows 
for amalgamation with the next period, as more suitable to the 
Hindustani idiom. The sentence, then, takes the following form, 
and this shall be given in full as a good illustration of the Hindu- 
stani period: ‘But asa treaty of the Rana had been made with 
(se) the Company, therefore he begged aid from the Company, and 
Captain Popham, who with a small army was going to unite with 
General Goddard’s camp, he immediately on the order of Govern- 
ment arriving drove the Marhattas out of Gohad, and then having 
conquered their fort Lahdr, went and laid siege to the fort of 
Gwalior.’ 

(2) Turn thus: ‘This fort on a standing rock was built with such 
strength and firmness that,’ etc. 

(3) See 175. 

(4) Begin this sentence with awr ab to, and end it at ‘war,’ 

(5) Continue, ‘Popham was at a loss by what device he may 
mount the hill, when (ki) by good luck he net with a thief,’ ete. 
See Piece 3, (2) above. 

(6) The junctura of this period is formed by the use of the Past 
Conjunctive Participle with each item of the description. 


ras 
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(7) Treat as a parenthesis : ‘There was no knowing at the #iine 
whether they are men or monkeys.’ See last Sect. (4, (5)- 

(8) The expressive phrases sab ke sab, bat kt bdt, will serve the 
purpose. 

(9) Turn as follows: ‘The Marhattas, who suddenly rising from 
their pallets saw the enemies like death (ajal) mounted on (their) 


heads, at that moment, losing their wits, abandoned (khdlt kardend) 
the fort.’ 


10. 


1 Jeswant Rao Holkar, Raja of Indore, was now the 
only chief who declined to acknowledge the authority of 
the Company. He refused to send a vakeel and did not 
scruple to plunder their dominions. Reprisals were de- 
termined upon, and a small force under the command of 
Colonel Monson was sent to engage him; ? but this 
officer, after having blown up the gates of Tonk, allowed 
himself to be entangled in the Mukandara Pass and to 
be hemmed in there by Holkar’s army. % The force 
extricated itself with the greatest difficulty, and, after 
much suffering and loss, fought its way to Agra in a 
shattered condition. ‘*Holkar’s elation was unbounded. 
He at once proceeded to lay siege to Dehli with a force of 
twenty thousand men and thirty guns. The garrison at 
that time consisted of only eight hundred men with 
eleven guns; but Ochterlony, the Resident, ° completely 
baffled the Marhattas, and they decamped, on the news of 
Lord Lake’s approach, ® after a fruitless struggle of 
nine days’ duration. 


Directions. 


(1) Turn thus: ‘Now only one, Jeswant Rao Holkar, Raja of 
Indore, remained, who neither Lowed his head before the Company 
nor sent in his vakeel, nay more, unscrupulously kept plundering 
the Government previnces.’ 
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(2) ‘But’ is not required for the junctwra here. Begin ‘Tho 
said sdhib blew up, etc... . but having been misled (P. C. P.), 
being entangled (P.C. P.), . . . was surrounded by,’ etc. 

(3) Turn as follows: ‘At last the force escaping (P.C. P.) thenca 
with very great difficulties, fighting, struggling (Imp. P.), under- 
going (Imp. P.) hundreds of troubles of heat and rains, and suffer- 
ing (Imp. P.) loss, being shattered (P. C. P.) reached Agra.’ 

(4) Turn ‘ What limit was there to Holkar’s elation ?’ 

(5) This phrase is best expressed by a proverbial turn, as ‘ quito 
set the Marhattas’ teeth on edge.’ 

(6) Turn this similarly : ‘having beaten and beaten their heads 
for nine days ’—a sign of despair. 


11. 

General Lake invested Bhartpur on the 3rd of January 
1805. 1 The first assault was made on the 9th, but the 
English, on arriving at the edge of the moat found the 
water 2 too deep to be forded, and * many men were 
lost in the attempt. On the 21st the attack was renewed 
from another side, *but here the moat proved too 
broad for the bridge which the attacking force had 
brought with them, and on their attempting to lengthen 
it with ladders the whole thing fell into the water, and 
many perished. A third attack was made next day on 
another part of the defences, and though * the Sepoys 
crossed the moat and mounted the walls, the English 
soldiers declined to accompany them, and they had to 
retire. Eight hundred and ninety-four men were killed 
on this occasion. Next day Lake bitterly upbraided the 
English soldiers for their disobedience of orders, and 
these, 6 ashamed of their conduct, led a fourth assault; 
but the defenders had repaired the bastion and wall in 
the meantime, 7 and the attack was foiled with a loss 
of athousand men. §8 The army was now worn out anid 
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beaten with fatigue, their ammunition was expended 
and the supplies exhausted, ana Lake was forced to with- 
draw. 


Directions. 


(1) Contracted collateral clause with the same subject. ‘ On the 
9th (he) attacked.’ 

(2) Instead of this, say ‘ chest full deep,’ chhatt bhar gahrd. 

(3) Turn ‘in this many men were lost (kdm dnd). 

(4) Turn as follows: ‘But there the moat was so broad that the 
bridge which they had made and brought (band-ldnd) fell short 
(chhota parnd), and when joining on ladders they desired to lengthen 
it, that bridge fell into the water.’ 

(5) For ‘Sepoys’ use Hindustani sipdht, and for ‘ English sol- 
diers,’ gore or gore log ‘ white-folk.’ 

(6) Turn ‘having come into a sense-of-shame.’ 

(7) Turn ‘For the attackers no way was found, and more than a 
thousand men were killed.’ 

(8) Turn ‘People became tired out and disheartened,’ etc., and 
instead of, ‘and’ in the final clause begin with ndchdr ‘helpless’ ; 
the form of verb is that used at 5§, 2. Further, as the word 
‘army ’ is not reproduced in the first clause, treat the gerund as a 
transitive (causal) in agreement with fauj; thus, fauj hatdni part. 


12, 


At this period Shah Shujé‘, grandson of Ahmed Shah 
Durrani, ! was driven from the throne of Kabul by his 
brother Mahmid, *and became for a time the prisoner 
of Ranjit Singh in the Panjab. Here he was deprived of 
the famous diamond ealled the Koh-i-nir, and after much 
ill-treament eventually sought shelter in British territory. 
3Mahmiad, on the other hand, was expelled from Kabul 
by Dost Mahomed, the son of the Vazir Fateh Khan 
Barakzdi, whom the usurper had blinded and put to 
death. Under these circumstances Count Simonich, the 
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Russian ‘Ambassador at the Persian Court, *by way of 
extending the influence of Russia, urged the Shah to lay 
claim to Afghanistan, and on his despatching an army to 
lay siege to Herat, paid him a subsidy on the Czar’s be- 
half. ®The result was the discomfiture and retreat of 
the Persians; and when England asked for an explana- 
tion, the Russian Government disclaimed all knowledge 
of the Ambassador’s proceedings. © The suspicion enter- 
tained by the authorities in India that Russia had designs 
on India, and would, if opportunity offered, advance in’ 
this direction, was confirmed by the statement of Captain 
Burnes, who had been sent on a political mission to Kabul 
in 1837, that Dost Mahomed was in confidential corre- 
spondence with the Russians, and that the latter had 
even promised to recover Peshawar for him from Ranjit 
Singh. 
(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) An attempt to reproduce the passive construction of the 
English in this sentence would end in confusion. Turn as follows: 
‘In this time A.S. D.’s grandson §. S., who was Amir of A., his 
brother M. had expelled from thence.’ There is no obscurity in 
the Hindustani, for Shuja‘ will be marked by ko and M. by ne. 

(2) Begin this sentence with Shah Shujd‘ to, pointing to a corre- 
spondence with Mahmid at the beginning of the next. 

(3) Construct this sentence on the model of (1) above. 

(4) Turn thus: ‘Thinking this a fine opportunity of extending 
the power of the Czar in this direction,’ and omit ‘under those cir- 
cumstances’ at the beginning of the sentence. 

(5) Turn in the following manner: ‘ But that army being worsted 
returned from Hirdt, and when England,’ etc. 

(6) This period must be broken up as follows to suit the idiom of 
Hindustani: ‘ However, the Company had a strong suspicion that 
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certainly Russia’s tooth is on India, when (she) gets opportunity, 
(she) will advance foot in this direction, and in confirmation of this 
Capt. B.’ ete. 


1 3 > 
(Continued.) 


1The Indian Government never seriously contemplated 
the question of a Russian invasion. ® Should it be argued 
that Russia might incite the peoples of Persia, Tartary, 
and Afghanistan, to invade India by stimulating their 
hopes of spoil, it must be borne in mind ’that the times 
of Mahmud of Ghazni and Changez Khan are passed 
away, when bare-headed and bare-footed Gakkars cut 
to pieces the cavalry of Mahmud; ‘when a Raja like 
Anandpal lost a battle by the flight of an elephant; 
when the followers of Jelaluddin of Khwarazm, ® with 
clubs cut from the forest, and mounted on bullocks, did 
battle with the army of Changez Khan in the Sindh 
Sagar Doab; ®and when powerful kings depended for 
success on the prowess of archers. 7 We have seen all 
along how small bodies of English troops have put to 
flight the armies of Shahs, Sultans, Nawwabs, Marhattas, 
Naipalis, and Burmese, ®no matter how numerous they 
were; and that even men trained by Dupleix and 
Bussy were unable to face the English artillery. Surely 
the half-civilized invaders above spoken of are of no 
account, 

(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) To use Hindustani for ‘Indian’ is of course impracticable, 
nor can our use of the word ‘ Russian’ be imitated. The sentence 
may be turned as follows :—‘ The Government paid no attention at 
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all to this. point (bat), that, well! how can the Russians come 
hither P’ 
(2) Turn, in accordance wit! the principle so often laid down: 
If anyone say that, what! caunot the Russians,’ etc. 

(8) This clause should be turned as follows: ‘that now the 
period of .. . . has not remained, when (ki jab),’ etc. 

(4) In correspondence with the above construction, ‘when’ 
here, and in the two next clauses, should be translated aur na 
woh zamdna hai ki, varied by waqt for zamdna. 

(5) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle, ‘having cut,’ in the in- 
tensive form of kat-kdt-kar. 

(6) Turn ‘ were placing their centre of battle on archers.’ 

(7) The jwnctwra required here is balki, and the verb dekhté 
chald dnd, and the subordinate clause may be thus put: ‘that 
from very small armies of the English Government what numerous 
hosts (kaise kaise dal-bddal lashkar) of Shahs, etc. fled defeated.’ 

(8) Form a detached sentence from this point to the end of the 
piece, as follows :—‘ The thing is this, that when an army, etc. flew 
away (ur-jdnd) like tlocks of cotton before the English artillery, 
then (to phir) what count (hagtqat) is there of Jrin, Turin P’ ete. 


14, 
(Concluded.) 


Should it be argued that ! there is nothing to pre- 
vent a Russian army approaching the Panjab, we reply 
that ?it is possible to suppose anything, % but 
at least let us remember the distance between Russia 
and the Panjab, and the deserts and mountains that 
block the way. ‘*Again, the resources of Russia are un- 
equal to the transport of fifty thousand disciplined troops 
with the proper complement of artillery by this route. 
’Then, too, the time occupied by the Russians in 
crossing the Hindi Kash Salone would enable our 
Government to convey twice as many men by steamboat or 
railway to the banks of the Indus. 7Add to this, that 
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the Russians would arrive upon the scene tired and 
wearied with their long march, § famished for want of 
supplies in Afghanistan, and enfeebled by the change of 
climate, ® while the English army, posted on its own 
frontier, would be fresh and ready for the fray, !° with 
a fertile country in its rear and abundance of supplies. 
1 Moreover, a single English battalion in the Khaibar 
Pass would be enough to destroy the fifty thousand 
Russians. 


Directions. 

(1) Use the oratio recta in the form of an interrogation, viz. 
‘What! cannot the Russians bring their armies to the Panjab? ’ 

(2) The corresponding phrase is bar taqdér farz mwmkin hai. 

(8) ‘ Magar dkhir one ought to reflect that, What deserts, etc. lie 
between Russia and the Panjab, the passage of which how dif- 
ficult it is.’ 

(4) Turn thus: ‘Again, where has Russia so much money as 
that (she) can give the cost of bringing,’ etc. 

(5) After the conjunction begin with relative clause. 

(6) Express by ek, placed before Hindi Kish. Comp. Piece 10 (1). 

(7) Hither iske ‘aldwa, or gat‘-nazar in sab baton ke. 

(8) Turn: ‘Hungry thirsty on account of scantiness of supplies 
from Afghanistan.’ 

(9) For ‘ while’ translate ‘and here.’ 

(10) Turn thus: ‘And from the P., of which the fertility is 
famous, how easy will be the collection of supplies!’ 

(11) Turn thus: ‘Besides this (siwée iske), one white battalion 
(paltan) is enough for,’ etc. 
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SECTION ITI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1, 

In the Spring of 1838, when the famine ! which had 
for some time afflicted the North-western provinces of 
India was still raging, it happened that I was encamped 
not far from the town of Rewari. *The pergunnah 
was just surveyed, and I had come down to that part of 
the country to settle the land revenue fora term of thirty 
years. While I was there, a feud arose between the 
Mussulman and Hindu inhabitants of the town, 3 which, 
but for the interference of the authorities on the spot, 
would most unquestionably have ended in bloodshed, if 
not in a partial insurrection. 4*The point in dispute 
arose from a well-known prejudice of the Hindus against 
the slaughter of the ox, which they hold to be a sacred 
animal. The Mussulmans, on the other hand, wished to eat 
beef, as it was cheaper than either mutton or goat; 'and 
though they formed only a small minority of the popula- 
tion, they seemed determined now at length to get their 
way. Year after year they had begged for permis- 
sion to kill the forbidden animal within the walls, or even 
at any reasonable distance outside. ‘But it had been 
all in vain, for the Hindus vowed that 8they would 
have recourse to force if their religious scruples were dis- 
regarded, and so the Mussulmans remained dissatisfied 
aud oppressed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Directions. 


(1) Put tho relative clause after ‘raging,’ so as to ay»id the 
clashing of the verbs. See Int. Rem. 7, (10). 

(2) Turn thus: ‘A new survey in this pargana had been, and { 
had gone there to make a thirty-year settlement of the revenue.’ 

(8) With aisé in the preceding clause, proceed as follows: ‘ that, 
if the authorities arriving on the spot had not interfered, there 
would have been an emeute (balwdé), or if there had not been an 
emeute, there would certainly have been bloodshed.’ In this, the 
adjective ‘partial’ of the text is avoided by the use of a word 
which rather falls short of our term ‘insurrection.’ 

(4) Begin thus: ‘ The foundation of the disturbance was,’ ete. 

(5) Turn as follows: ‘and though (go) in comparison of the 
whole population the number of the Mussulmans was very small 
(kam), but at last they had already determined to obtain their 
desire.’ For ‘already’ see 76, 11. 

(6) Turn thus: ‘ Every year they were begging ’ (Continuative). 

(7) Turn thus: ‘but their requests were in vain (r@'egdn jand).’ 

(8) The oratio recta: ‘if in this matter our religious rules were 
set aside, we shall be ready to do violence.’ For the tense of the 
first clause see Introductory Remarks 7, (2). 


2, 
(Continued.) 


At last the leading members of the Mussulman popu- 
lation brought me one day, when I was in camp, a fresh 
entreaty ! worded in somewhat the following manner : 
2 Hail, cherisher of the poor! Be it known unto your 
enlightened Excellency, that for many years the Hindus 
of this town have, *by their lying and deceitful repre- 
sentations to the highest authorities, prevented the Mus- 
sulmans from killing cattle, *under the plea that those 
animals are sacred. Our lords, the Englisn, have 
hitherto made it their rule to prevent one class of their 
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subjects. from tyrannising over another, 'and have 
dealt out impartial justice to all, making no distinction 
between caste, creed, colour, or race. Indeed, such 
is the protection which all enjoy, that it may be said that 
the wolf and the lamb drink from the same ghaut. 
7 What, then, have we oppressed creatures done, that 
we are denied the benefits which all others enjoy? 
8 Trusting that you will take our grievous case into 
speedy consideration, and issue an order enabling us to 
eat beef, we pray that on you the sun of prosperity may 
ever shine gloriously. fuch was the petition that was 
read out on that day in open court before several hun- 
dreds of Hindus and Mussalmans. Everyone around 
could see and hear all that was going on, as the canvas 
walls of the tent were taken down on three sides. 
(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) That is, ‘ nearly (garib garib) to this effect. See 30, o. 

(2) This is a capital specimen of a native petition. The intro- 
duction and conclusion should be given in the stereotyped form, 
viz.—garib-parwar salamat, and ildht aftdb-i-daulat o iqgbdl hamesha 
tdban rahe, faqat. 

{3) Use the Past Conjunctive Participle—‘ having represented 
falsehood and deceit in the service of the superior officers.’ Sce 
i03. 3. 

(4) Fresh clause: ‘and have made this pretext,’ etc. 

(5) Express this as part of the ‘rule’; thus, ‘and that with 
every person without distinction of etc. justice be done in one 
manner.’ 

(6) Express the jwnctura here by chundnchi. 

(7) Turn as follows: ‘then (pas) what fault have we oppressed 
ones done that we do not receive,’ etc. 

(8) The correct form here is—‘ it is the hope that your Excellency, 
giving speedy consideration to onr earnest-plea (istigdsa), will,’ 
etc. 
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3: 
(Continued.) 


While the petition was being read, the audience 1} pre- 
served a respectful silence; the Mussulmans stood 
anxiously expecting my decision, and I observed the 
Hindus furtively glancing at my countenance to read, if 
possible, the order about to be issued. ®1 may here 
remark that no people in the world are more observant 
of character, or more quick or able judges of it, than those 
of Hindustan. °They seem by a kind of intuition to 
understand every movement and every gesture. Nor is 
this surprising. Subject for so many centuries to rulers 
whose will is law, the ability to comprehend the character 
and anticipate the thoughts of their masters has become 
a necessary part of their education. I felt that both law 
and equity were on the side of the Mussulmans, but 
4seeing how strong was the feeling of opposition 
among the Hindus, and what an infringement of a long- 
standing custom it would be, 1 advised them to make a 
formal application to the Commissioner, as superinten- 
dent of police, ° who forthwith sent an order permitting 
the slaughter of cattle. I fixed upon a spot for this 
operation about three-quarters of a mile from the town, 
Shoping thus to soften the blow to the Hindus. But 
their rage and indignation knew no bounds, and I was 
continually beset wherever I moved with petitioners. 
Finding me inexorable, they returned to their homes to 
deliberate with their friends. 7 They waited in ominous 
peace until the festival of the Mohurram, six weeks 


later, came round, then suddenly rose and attacked 
13 
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8the Mussulman procession with all manner of weapons, 
bricks, stones, and even dead pigs and dogs, animals to 
which ‘the faithful’ have the greatest abhorrence. 

(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) Turn thus: ‘remained respectfully standing silent,’ so as to 
relieve the next clause of the word ‘stood,’ which is not intended 
to apply to the Mahomedans alone, and proceed—‘ The Mussul- 
mans were anxious in expectation of my decision, and the Hindus 
furtively looking (dekh-dekhkar) at my face, were wishing that, if 
possible, they may discover from my physiognomy (qiy4fa) that, in 
this business what order will be issued.’ 

(2) See Sect. II. 3, 4. for the best method of beginning this 
sentence, and proceed—‘There are no such men in the whole 
world anywhere who in the art of physiognomy-knowing are 
more quick and intelligent than Hindustanis.’ 

(3) This, too, is a difficult sentence. Turn: ‘It seems that they 
bave a kind of intuition (¢afarrus) in discovering from every 
movement and sign the interior state.’ 

(4) Turn es follows: ‘Seeing this, that the Hindus have a heart- 
felt desire of preserving this ancient custom, nay more, are ready 
for opposition, etc. 

(5) As shown in former examples, the relative clause in this posi- 
tion must be detached: ‘accordingly, the said Sahib issued an 
order,’ etc. 

(6) Turn: ‘with this hope that the grief of the Hindus may be 
less.’ 

(7) This may be expressed: ‘they chose a superficial (dpart) 
silence, but when,’ etc. 

(8) Say: ‘the ta‘zias of the Musalmans,’ which are the chief 
feature of the processions on these occasions. 


4, 
(Continwed.) 


1The confusion and tumult which ensued were tre- 
mendous, and a desperate affray and loss of life would 
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have been the result had not the Tahsildar, a native of 
much force of character and self-won influence in the 
place, hastily summoned the police to the spot, and put 
himself, though a Hindu and a Brahmin, at the head of 
the Mussulman procession, and conducted it in safety 
through the town. ‘The parties separated, mutually 
- breathing vengeance against each other; ? the Muslims 
swearing by their fathers’ graves that they would wash 
out the insult in the blood of every Hindu in the town, 
Seven if they died to a man the martyr’s death. 
The Tahsildar was thankful for his success so far, but 
felt that the presence of the magistrate alone could arrest 
further mischief, and accordingly sent special messengers 
5 for me to the place where business had called me. I 
was In camp forty miles off, in a straight line, but with a 
range of steep and pathless hills between, ° necessita- 
ting a circuitous route some twenty miles longer, so the 
information did not reach me till about noon the follow- 
ing day. 7Here was a pleasant communication for 
me; the hot wind was blowing a perfect simoon, and it 
required no small spirit of adventure at such a season to 
face the heat and sand over that wild country. I sum- 
moned some of the neighbouring villagers, and asked 
if they knew the direct paths over the hills, and whether 
they would engage to conduct me across. They replied 
that they knew the way well enough, but that it was 
quite impracticable for any but men on foot or for goats. 
‘Never mind,’ I replied, ‘I can go, and you can show me 
the way’; and 8a guide was started at once to wait at 
the base of the hill till the heat of the day had suffi- 
ciently subsided for me to venture across the plain. 
(To be continued.) 
is? 
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Directions. 


(1) To attempt to follow the English form of the period here 
would lead to confusion. It may be broken up as follows (in skele- 
ton): ‘From this tremendous confusion, etc. was created, and 
there was suspicion that a desperate, etc. will be, but the Tahsil- 
dar, who was a very, etc., summoned the police, and though he 
himself was a Hindu, etc. but leading the Muslims he caused,’ etc. 
For the epithet ‘tremendous’ see 4, The idea of ‘self-won 
influence’ is fairly conveyed by vo‘b, which means the ‘respect’ 
enjoyed by a man for personal or other merits. The adjectival 
form is ro‘bddr. 

(2) Turn: ‘and the Muslims, taking oaths of, etc., were saying 
that.’ 

(8) For the mode of expressing this clause see { 76, 9: 

(4) Turn as follows: ‘from this ideathat without the magistrate’s 
having come (96) there will be no arrest of this disturbance,’ 
and omit ‘ and accordingly.’ 

(5) Itis quite sufficient to turn this clause by mere pds. 

(6) Turn ‘in coming and going a circuit (pher) of twenty miles 
lay (par-jdnd).’ Comp. the use of this verb at {5 7, 1. 

(7) Tack this clause to the preceding in the form aur khabar 
kaist ! 

(8) Turn thus: ‘A guide at that very time was started that he 
may remain waiting below the hills till (t@ dm 'kt), when the heat 
became rather less, I, too, may be able to make intention of passing 
over (se) the plain.’ 


5: 
(Continued.) 


At 3 p.m. I mounted my best Arab, and, with one 
mounted orderly, started for the hill, ! at the foot of 
which I found the guide waiting. We dismounted, and 
led our horses up the steep ascent. Before we had gone 
far the orderly’s horse fell; we left him to his fate, as 
there was no time for delay. * The path now became 
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more and more precipitous. In places it seemed all but 
impassable, and had there been room to turn my horse, 
I felt almost inclined * to give it up and go back. 
“Yet we pushed on and on till we reached the top. 
5 If it was a labour for my poor horse to scramble 
up, the difficulty and danger of descending the other 
side was much greater; ®any slip would hurl him 
headlong down; 7 but by dint of care, what with 
sliding and slipping on his haunches, ®we at last 
reached the bottom without serious damage. It was six 
o’clock by the time the descent was accomplished, ? so 
that there was little more than an hour of daylight re. 
maining, with more than thirty miles of sandy trackless 
plain intersected by ravines to traverse, !° and nothing 
but a western star and information from an occasional 
village to guide me. But, trusting to the speed and en- 
durance of my gallant steed, well tried in many a hard 
day’s run before, I dismissed the guide, and ! set off at 
a hand gallop. 
(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) Begin fresh sentence, and turn as follows: ‘Then (phir) 
when we arrived there where we found, ete., we, dismounting and 
taking (Ze Ze) the horses by leading-rein, began to ascend the hill.’ 

(2) Turn this clause in the manner indicated at 37, 13. 

(3) An expression used in Sect. I. Piece Q (faskh karnd) will 
answer here. 

(4) Turn this as a simple sentence, and see {{2, 8. for Parti- 
cipial phrase. 

(5) This may be expressed as follows: ‘On my poor horse what 
misfortune of ascent was (dn-bannd), than that a hundredfold more 
difficulties in descent befell.’ 
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(6) Turn ‘if his foot had made the slightest slip he would have 
been overturned below.’ 

(7) All this is extremely difficult. Turn ‘ when he was beginning 
to slip or slide we were carefully propping him,’ 

(8) Begin fresh sentence, and combine it with the next clause as 
follows: ‘so far that (yahdn tak ki) at evening at the time of six 
o'clock we arrived sound and safe below the hill.’ 

(9) Fresh sentence: ‘For the rest of the journey, of daylight 
some one hour remained, and I had to traverse (tai karnd), etec., in 
which there were,’ etc. 

(10) Again begin fresh sentence: ‘ Except a western star, or the 
information which there may be a chance of obtaining from vil- 
lagers, seeing no other means of guidance, and trusting,’ etc. 

(11) Turn ‘ raised the horse’s rein,’ which is a mode of expression 
closely corresponding to the idea of the English phrase. 


6. 
(Continued.) 


Towards ten o’clock at night I discerned the thousand 
little twinkling lamps which light an eastern city, | and 
riding into the town, found the people all on the alert, 
and was soon recognised, my horse and myself being well 
known there. ‘Larens Sahib is come,’ was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with much surprise. My sudden appear- 
ance scared them, and they slunk away to their houses. 
* After parading the streets for a short time till they 
were quiet, I went to the Tahsildar and heard from him 
of the commotion having increased throughout that day. 
I sent messengers to collect all the police from the neigh- 
bourhood, and then repaired to the somewhat rough 
quarters of a hostelry outside the walls. Here I luckily 
found ° an officer belonging to the political department, 
Captain R——, who, being in ill-health, was olad to 
recruit in rather more comfort than in tents; for I had 
repaired and slightly furnished two or three rooms in the 
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serai, * in case of an emergency like the present. After 
seeing my horse well rubbed down and fed I retired to 
rest. In the morning I stationed police at the gates, at 
the market-place, and at other ® central spots, so that 
they might be ready in case the Hindus should have 
recourse to arms, and there they remained for three 
weeks. 
(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) Form the jwnctwra here by a change in the form of the 
description, thus: ‘ (1) entered into the town, and (to) found the 
people alert and awake. Recognising me (they were knowing me 
and my horse well), they were astonished that how the Sahib came, 
and immediately (bat ki bdt men) this news was spread (zabinzad 
hon) that,’ ete. 

(2) Turn as follows: ‘I paraded the streets for a short time, and 
when I saw that now there remained no fear of outbreak, I went to’ 
the Tahsildar and heard (his) report of the increasing of the dis- 
turbance.’ 

(3) Political mahkama kd ek kaptdm sdhib. 

(4) Turn ‘that if a necessity like to-day (47 jaist) happened, 
there may be no trouble.’ 

(5) This may be expressed by sadr magdm. 


7: 
(Continued.) 


Thus the danger passed by, for ! the Mussulmans, 
with their more active warlike habits, backed by the 
European forces, were too strong for their opponents 
2 so, after receiving a decided rebuff to a fresh petition 
from me, the Hindus tried a wholly new method. Bya 
preconcerted and simultaneous movement they shut up 
all the shops, suspended trade and business of every 
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description, and declared that, until the obnoxious order 
was rescinded, they would neither buy nor sell, nor, 
indeed, hold any communicatiun with the opposite party. 

3 This plan of passive resistance was by far the most 
effectual they could have adopted. It completely para- 
lysed their enemies, and * alarmed the magistrate more 
than he would have liked to own; for they had complete 
control over the supplies, being the wholesale, as well as 
retail, dealers of the town. The next morning, > when 
not only the Mussulmans but the lower orders of Hindus 
came as usual to purchase the day’s provisions, they 
found all the shops closed. ® Living from hand to 
mouth as they do, they were in blank despair, and, 
adjourning to my house, they implored my leave to break 
open the granaries and 7 help themselves, if I could not 
compel the traders to open their shops. I replied that 
the traders had done nothing contrary to law, and that I 
had no power to compel them in any way. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) A difficult sentence to reproduce. The meaning may be 
given as follows: ‘In the first place the Mussulmans were active 
and quarrelsome, in the second place we were at their back, then 
(pas) their being victorious over their opponents was not 
difficult.’ 

(2) Begin a fresh sentence, thus: ‘A new petition which the 
Hindus presented me, of it they received a flat refusal (see {85, 3), 
therefore they sought to bring into operation a rare method, viz. 
this, that by mutual agreement they shut up,’ etc. 

(8) The expression ‘ passive resistance’ cannot easily be imitated 
in Hindustani. Perhaps the best way to treat the sentence is this: 
‘In reality the method of patient encounter (taq4bul) which they 
adopted, this was very efferti-9 ’ 
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(x) The writer’s avoidance of egotism here need not be preserved 
in Hindustani. Turn thus: ‘and, if you ask the truth (sach pachho 
to) to me also was anxiety.’ 

(5) Use here the form of expression indicated at 2O], 9. 

(6) Effect the junctura here by introducing the clause with 
chiki as follows : ‘ As these people, whatever they were earning all 
day, on it were living,’ ete. 

(7) Apna kam nikalna, 


8. 
(Continued.) 
A plan occurred to me ! which would give me time to 
reason with the Hindus, and possibly bring them to a better 
state of mind. I collected many waggon-loads of grain 
from the country round at my own risk, trusting that the 
Government would refund me when the peril was made 
known to them. This grain I stored, and ? gave out 
by letters of credit to retail dealers whom I chose myself 
and placed in the streets. In this way all the slight 
wants of an Asiatic were supplied, and so careful was the 
organization of the whole thing, that there was no ulti- 
mate loss to the Government. Meanwhile I published 
proclamations ® warning the Hindus against blind alle- 
giance to their priests, and telling them that any act 
of violence would meet with prompt retribution. This 
I was frequently able to do in isolated cases, as combina- 
tion was now impossible for them. They first sent peti- 
tions to the Commissioner, and ‘then to the seat of 
Government itseif in the hills, complaining both of me, 
their magistrate, and the Tahsildar. These were in due 
time returned to me for explanation. I did not think it 
necessary to answer their charges against myself, but 
successfully vindicated the Tahsildar. 
(To be continued.) 
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Directions. 


(1) Turn as follows: ‘that from it I shall obtain opportunity of 
arguing with the Hindus, and if by it they come into the straight 
way, it is no wonder.’ 

(2) Turn thus: ‘entrusted for retail sale,’ etc., with the verbs 
‘chose’ and ‘ placed’ in form of Past Conjunctive Participle. 

(8) Oratio recta, ‘ that let not the Hindus foolishly engage in un- 
lawful matters at the bidding of their Pandits, else, if any sort of 
violence is shown, simultaneously (ma‘an) punishment will be 
inflicted.’ Observe here the avoidance of the adjectives ‘blind’ 
and ‘ prompt.’ 

(4) Turn: ‘and after that to Government on the hill.’ 


9. 
(Concluded.) 


For twenty-two days the Hindu traders !held out, 
till I was much worn and harassed with the constant 
work of inspection, repression, and writing answers to 
complaints. At last the poorer Hindus found that they 
were injuring themselves as well as the Mussulmans; 
2 gradually a shop was opened here and there, and on the 
evening of the twenty-second day a crowd of Hindus came 
to me in a humble frame of mind, * owning that they had 
been led away by their priests, begging for pardon, and 
solemnly promising never to repeat the offence, and offer- 
ing to open their shops at once. I agreed to this, and thus 
a combination which had threatened to produce a genera] 
uproar was quietly and peaceably put down. 41 was able 
to satisfy the inquiries of Government into my somewhat 
independent action in the matter, and so to establish the 
conduct of the Tahsildar that he received special thanks 
for all he had done. * He did not, however, long survive 
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to enjoy his recovered credit. A few months afterwards 


he died from a sudden attack of cholera. 
LAWRENCE. 


Directions. 

(1) Turn thus: ‘In that same way went on being contrary’ 
(zidd karn4), ‘and I continuously doing (karte karte) watching and 
punishing (sar-kobt) and answer-giving was wearied (‘djia 4-jand).? 

(2) Begin with chwndnchi, and proceed ‘ place by place gradually 
the shops went on being opened’ ({{§). 

(8) ‘And declared’ followed by oratio recta. In the final clause 
the form of verb illustrated at {29 may be introduced, though 
the usage is rare. 

(4) Turn as follows: ‘In this affair the inquiry which the 
Government made on my somewhat free proceeding, of it I was 
able to give a sufficient answer, and also so proved the good services 
of,’ ete. 

(5) Turn ‘after this he did not remain alive many days, that (ki) 
the approbation (wdéh wih) which he had obtained, from it he could 
haye derived (Past Cond.) profit.’ 


10, 


The Rajputs were ! born soldiers; each division had its 
hereditary leader, and each formed a separate community, 
like clans m other countries, ?the members of which 
were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to each 
other. The rules of caste still subsisted, and tended to 
render more powerful the connection just described. As 
the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the 
Raja as their own retainers did to them, the king, 
nobility anu soldiery, all made one body, united by the 
strongest feelings of kindred and military devotion. ° The 
sort of feudal system which prevailed among the Rajputs 
gave additional stability to this attachment, and all to- 
gether produced the pride of birth, the high spirit, and 
romantic notions ‘so striking in the military class of that 
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period. Their enthusiasm was kept up by the songs of 
their bards, and inflamed by frequent contests ° for glory 
or for love. They treated women with a respect unusual 
in the East; and ‘were guided even towards their 
enemies by rules of honour, which it was disgraceful to 
violate. 

(To be continued.) 


Directions. 

(1) The Persian médar-zdd suits the meaning exactly. 

(2) Turn thus: ‘and to the members with their chiefs and 
among themselves was a connection (wd-bastag?) of many sorts 
(tarah tarah kt), and the fashion of caste observance (jdt-dharm) 
too, which remained regularly in force, was more a cause of 
strengthening of this connection.’ 

(3) This, too, is by no means easy. It may be paraphrased ‘ and 
from the fashion of giving (and) taking jdgir and service, such as 
was current (riwdj) among the Rajputs, still more confirmation 
(istehkAm) came into this body.’ 

(4) Turn ‘ which at that period was a conspicuous mark of the 
military class.’ 

(5) This must be expanded: ‘which sometimes for the sake of 
(barde) glory and sometimes for the sake of love took place.’ 

(6) Avoid the change to the passive here, which spoils the sen- 
tence from a Hindustani point of view. The last clause may be 
easily turned by ‘ to do the contrary of which was considered a dis- 
grace.’ 


11. 
(Concluded.) 


1Tf to these qualities we add a very strong disposition 
to indolence, and make allowances for the effects of a long 
period of depression, we have the character of the Raj- 
puts of the present day, ? who bear much the same re- 
semblance to their ancestors as those did to the warriors 
of the Mahabharat. With all the noble qualities of the 
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early Rajputs was mixed a simplicity, >derived from 
their want of intercourse with other nations, * which 
rendered them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated 
sentiments than theirs. Among the effects of their divi- 
sion into clans, one was that ‘although the Rajputs are 
anything but a migratory people, yet when they have 
been compelled by external force to leave their seats, they 
have often moved in a body like a Tartar horde; and 
when they occupied new lands, § they distributed them in 
tke same proportions as their former ones, and remained. 
without any alteration but that of plave. 

ELPHINSTONE. 


Directions. 

(1) The agency here being a matter of indifference, the passive 
construction may be conveniently adopted, thus: ‘together with 
these qualities, if their being immoderately addicted to sloth be 
described.” The next clause may be given more literally. 

(2) Begin fresh sentence, thus: ‘ And this character is like that 
of their (apne) ancestors (see 6], 13.), in the proportion in which 

jis nisbat se) theirs (wnk?) is like that of the heroes of the Maha- 
bharat.’ 

(8) Turn thus: ‘which was created by their remaining apart 
from other (gair) nations.’ 

(4) The above introduction of the relative bars its adoption here. 
Turn, therefore, ‘and for this very reason they remained inferior in 
practical wisdom, nay more (balki) in war-making (jang-dwart), to 
those pesole who in comparison with them were not so mag- 
nanimous.’ 

(5) Turn thus: ‘though (go) migration is never agreeable to 
Rajputs.’ 

(6) Turn thus: ‘Tke way in which land-division was effected 
(hid karndé) in their native country, in the same arrangement the 
land of here too is divided.’ The last clause should be a collateral 
sentence: ‘Hxcept change of place no other difference was 
coming-’ 
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12, 


1The plain uninstructed Mahratta (Marhata), Stdra, 
or Khatri, enters upon his career as a soldier * with the 
same dress and with the same habits with which he tills 
his fields or attends his flocks; and he has, generally 
speaking, preserved, throughout revolutions that have at 
one time raised him to the highest consideration and 
power and again cast him back to his former occupa- 
tions, the same simplicity of character. * This may be 
referred to the nature of Hindu institutions, to the 
example of Sivaji and his leaders, and to the advantage 
derived from habits that gave facility to conquest ° by 
placing him in strong contrast with the proud and formal 
Muhammadan; by associating him with the Hindu 
population of the countries he invaded; and by prevent- 
ing his progress ever being impeded by that pomp, 
luxury, or pride, which forms so often an § incumbrance, 
if not an obstacle, to the most successful conquerors. 
That the Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by art 
than by valour; that he gloried as much in rapid flight 
as in daring attack, 7is not denied by the warmest 
panegyrist of his tribe; but though these facts are 
admitted, and, further, that he was often mean and 
sordid, ®it is contended, and with truth, that he had 
many excellent qualities. ® Few could claim superiority 
to him in patience under fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and 
in that plain manliness of character which remained un- 
changed by success or adversity; !°nor can we deny to 
the Mahrattas in the early part of their history, and 
before their extensive conquests had made their vast and 


«® 
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mixed armies cease to be national, the merit of conduct- 
ing their Cossack inroads into other countries with a 
consideration to the inhabitants which had been deemed 
incompatible with that terrible and destructive species of 
warfare. 

(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) ‘Marhata’ and the pronouns which refer to it throughout the 
passage become plural in Hindustani. 

(2) By way of simplification use one word waza‘ for ‘ dress’ and 
‘habits,’ as it describes both. 

(8) Turn as follows: ‘and in general in those vicissitudes in 
which at one time they reached exalted rank and again came to 
their original status, that same simplicity of theirs remained (band- 
rahnd) as usual.’ 

(4) Arrange thus: ‘The cause of this perhaps in the institutions 
of Hinduism, and in the examples of Sivaji and his chiefs, and also 
(aur niz) in such (ais? ais?) habits, is found, from which (ki jin se) 
in victory easiness is obtained.’ 

(5) This clause and the corresponding sequent clauses may now 
be introduced by jab ki. 

(6) Translate thus: muzdhim balki mani‘ul mohimm. 

(7) This clause should be placed first in the Hindustani sentence : 
‘To the special panegyrists even of this tribe there is no denial 
that,’ etc. 

(8) Turn thus: ‘bt yet in truth it is not remote from justice to 
admit their praiseworthy qualities.’ 

(9) Turn thus: ‘In the matter of patience, etc. very few were 
taking precedence of (se) the Marhattas.’ 

(10) The junctura here is best effected by tis par bhi, after which 
proceed thus: ‘ This fact (amr) is worthy of praise, that in former 
time and before that (qabl iske ki) their army so increased in ex- 
tensive conquests and in mixture with strange races that it did not 
remain the army of one nation, this people used to conduct their 
Cossack warfare (qazzdqdna fauj-kasht) with such humanity which 
(jo ki) was being considered,’ etc. 


fl 
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13. 
(Concluded.) 


The character and actions of this people were in all 
respects singular; ! they had indeed few, if any, similar 
features in common with other nations. * Those means 
which the pride of conquerors has often rejected seem 
always to have been used in preference by this extra- 
ordinary race: not merely the discontented were invited 
to their standard, but robbers and plunderers were courted 
as auxiliaries, and allowed to act for a period in their own 
mode and for their own advantage. °To insinuate them- 
selves by wiles into a share of the government of a dis- 
trict or country, and to make a party amongst its inhabi- 
tants, were deemed better than using force, even when the 
latter was in their power; ‘and in effecting these objects 
their patience and humility were great aids. They were 
contented at first to divide the * government, as well as 
revenues, with the Hindu chiefs of the military class they 
found established, ®trusting to time and intrigue for 


their gradual reduction. 
Matcoim. 


Directions. 


(1) The meaning of this sentence may be given as ‘In reality, 
ways (auzd‘) like theirs (see above, {], Note 2) if (they) may have 
beenin any other nation, then (they) have been fewer.’ : 

(2) Turn ‘ which means great conquerors will have often despised,’ 
etc. 

(3) This difficult sentence may be expressed in the following 
way: ‘When any strange province or country came into their 
power, in this case also, in comparison with force, by deceit to 
obtain entrance there and to do plottings with the inhabitants, this 
people thought their advantage.’ It will be observed that the finai 
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clause of the English sentence is not left untranslated, but is worked 
into the initial clause. 

(4) Turn ‘and in this affair (amr) their patience and humility 
were coming in very useful (kam dnd).’ 

(5) Use the phrase employed at {Q9, 2. ‘Chief of the military 
class’ may be rendered by the title ‘ Raja.’ 

(6) Begin fresh sentence: ‘And they trusted that after some 
time and by means of plottings the time of reduction (taskhir) will 
gradually arrive.’ 


14, 


The Bheels that live in villages are reputed faithful 
and honest; they are usually the watchmen, and have a 
portion of land or dues assigned them. ! These village 
Bheels have little intercourse with their more numerous 
and independent brethren who dwell among the hills. 
The cultivating classes of Bheels, who live in districts and 
hamlets under their Tarwis or heads, *though indus- 
trious, have neither given up the habits nor arms of the 
tribes in a ruder state, and, like them, indulge in strong 
liquors to excess. They excite the horror of the higher 
classes of Hindoos by eating not only the flesh of buffa- 
loes but of cows. From this abomination, for such it is 
considered, they only rank above the chamédrs or shoe- 
makers, who feast on dead carcases, and are deemed so 
unclean that they are not allowed to dwell within the 
precincts of the village. The plundering, or wild, Bheels 
who reside among the hills are a diminutive and wretched- 
looking race, ? whose appearance shows the poverty of 
their food ; but they are nevertheless active and capable 
of great fatigue. They are professed robbers and thieves. 
4Armed with bows and arrows, they lie in wait for the 


weak and unprotected, while they fly from the strong 
14 
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‘Tenorant and superstitious to a degree, they are devoted 
to their Tarwis, whose command is a law which they 
mplicitly obey. . 

(To be continued ) 


Directions. 


(1) Turn as follows: ‘Of these Bhils with their mountain 
brethren, who are numerous and more free (Kastr-ut-ia‘ddd aur 
ziyéada dz4d), little intercourse is kept up (rahnd).’ 

(2) Arrange matters so as to begin a tresh settence here: ‘ And 
though they are industrious, but they have the same mode of life 
and the same arms, which are customary in those rude (jangalt) 
tribes, and also (néz) like them are very reckless in liquor-drinking.’ 

(8) This clause may be expressed by making it a third epithet 
before ‘ race,’ in the idiomatic term kal ki mara, ‘famine-stricken.’ 

(4) Detach this clause. from: what follows, as an independent 
sentence, viz. ‘ Their arms (are) bows and arrows.’ For ‘ strong’ use 
a pair of adjectives to balance the preceding pair, and omit ‘ while.’ 

(5) Turn ‘ They are so ignorant and superstitious that they are 
devoted to their Tavwis, whose command is of the rank of a law, 
and is carried out without when or why’ (be-chiin o chird) 


15. 
(Continued.) 


1The men, and still more the women, have theic intel- 
lect formed by their condition; they are quick, have a 
kind of instinctive sense of danger, and are full of art 
and evasion. To kill one another, when their Tarwi 
desires, or to suffer death themselves, appears to them 
eaually a matter of indifference. The whole race are 
siiierate, and they are, without exception, fond of 
tobacco and liquor to excess. Their quarrels begin and 
end in drunken bouts; no feud can be stauncnea, no 
erime forgiven, but at a general feast, ?and here the 
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common and popular fine for every offence is more liquor 
to protract their riotous enjoyment, which sometimes con- 
tinues for days. ®The Bheel women have much influence 
in the society ; but itis a curious fact, that their manners 
and disposition are in general quite opposed to those of 
the Pindaris. *They never accompany the men in their 
expeditions; and when prisoners are taken, their prin- 
cipal hope of life is in the known humanity of the 
women. The latter are usually the first sufferers from 
the crimes of their fathers and husbands, the women and 
children (when the men are suspected) being always 
seized when Government can lay hold on them. They 
show, in such circumstances, great patience and fortitude, 
° as they well know the men will never abandon them, and 
that the guilty will surrender themselves to any punish- 
ment, even death, rather than allow them and their 
children to continue in confinement. 
(Lo be continued.) 


Directions. 

(1) Turn as follows: ‘The men-folk and especially the women- 
folk, in the condition in which they live, have intellect in accord- 
ance with that same (condition), that is, they are quick, and their 
natural temperament is danger-knowing and deceiful and artful.’ 

(2) Effect the jwnctura here by yahdn tak ki, and proceed: ‘the 
customary and common fine is liquor, which is taken in compensation 
of every crime, and from which their riotous-living remains lasting 
(for) periods (muddaton).’ 

(3) See {Q9, 4 for the use of dakhl. 

(4) Join on by the use of kydnki. 

(5) Turn thus: ‘because it is certain to them that our men wii 
not abandon us (use the idiom of 56), but rather they who are 
guilty will deliver themselves up for punishment (sazd-ydb?), though 
it may be the punishment of death (seo {76, 8.), and will not like 
(gawdra karnd) that their) families reiain in confinement.’ 


14* 
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16. 
(Concluded). 


1TIn the recent reform of a great proportion of the 
Bheels of Central India, the women have acted a very 
prominent part, and one worthy of the character of their 
sex. They have invariably been the advocates of the 
cause of good order; but the fact is, they have been 
accustomed to industry and labour, and must be happy 
to see their partners, who have hitherto passed their time 
between crime and debauchery, compelled to more re- 
gular courses. The Bheels, though in distinct classes, 
are still one people. ? They all eat the same diet; they 
intermarry ; ‘and they unite in the mode as well as the 
substance of their worship. The latter, in essentials, is 
similar to that of other Hindoos; but the forms are 
different. The religious ceremonies of this rude race 
Sare much limited to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices 
to some of the Hindoo minor infernal deities, but par- 
ticularly to the Goddess of the Small Pox, whom they 
invoke under various names, ®in the hope of averting the 
dreadful ravages this cisorder at times makes among 
them. They also pay great reverence to Mahadeo, from 
whom they boast descent. 

Maxcoum. 


Directions. 


(1) This is by no means an easy sentence. It may be turned as 
follows: ‘In the reform of a large class of Bhils, which is recently 
being carried out in Central India, their women have done great 
service (pesh-dast?), and certainly have done work worthy of their 
sex.’ Observe that the choice of pesh-dastt is suggested by the 
fact that pesh gives the notion of ‘prominent.’ 


~*~ 
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(2) Begin with ‘ the fact is,’ taken from the following clause, and 
replace that phrase by ‘and.’ The clause ‘ compelled,’ etc., may 
be managed by ‘ began to leave off their irregularities’ (be-lagém?). 

(8) Turn: ‘their eating drinking is one.’ 

(4) Simply: ‘(their) religious ceremonies (dharm-rit) are one 
and the same (yaksdm).’ ‘The latter,’ in the next clause, may be 
translated by pijd. 

(5) Turn: ‘are ended in this, that (ki) they do so and go.’ 

(6) Turn: ‘in order that in the days of small-pox they may 
remain safe from this dreadful plague.’ 


a i = 


The Thugs are composed of all castes; Mahomedans 
even are admitted; but the great majority are Hindoos ; 
and among these the Brahmans, chiefly of the Bundel- 
khand tribes, are in the greatest numbers, and generally 
direct the operations of the different bands. They have 
fixed rules, particularly as to the division of booty. 
l Auxiliaries to their enterprises are sought for in all 
ranks, but the most abandoned of the officers of govern- 
ment of the countries to which they proceed are those 
they chiefly desire; and after having ascertained, by 
letter or verbal report, that circumstances are favourable, 
*they usually send as precursors, for the purpose of 
minute local information, spies disguised as religious 
mendicants, as tradesmen, or as soldiers looking for ser- 
vice, who connect themselves with the loose characters of 
the country, and all is prepared for the principal party, 
which often consists of three or four hundred; 3 but 
these are never seen together, though the different bands 
travel in perfect communication with each other. Some 
of them have horses, camels, and tents, and are equipped 
like merchants; others are dressed like soldiers guing 
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under a leader to take service; some affect to be Maho- 
medan beggars and Hindoo Bairdgis or holy mendi- 
cants: they assume, in short, every disguise. “4 Parties 
of the boldest and most active are always detached from 
the main band; these sometimes seek protection from 
travellers; at others afford it: ®in either case the fate of 
them who join them is the same. 


(To be continued.) 


Directions. 


(1) Turn this sentence as follows: ‘In their enterprises they 
recruit for assistance low and high people of every sort, and are 
specially desirous of the wicked (sharir sharir) officers of those 
states where it is their intention to go.’ 

(2) Turn thus: ‘Itis their custom that they send precursors, 
etc. ; these spies are in the disguise sometimes of faqirs, sometimes 
of merchants, and sometimes of soldiers, etc., and connect them- 
selves with, etc., and make preparation for the advent of the 
principal party,’ etc. 

(3) The junctura is here: ‘but not this that they are ever seen 
together, else, all the bands,’ etc. 

(4) Turn thus: ‘one or more (ek na ek) party of the brave and 
active always remains apart from the main band: their business is 
this, that either,’ etc. 

(5) For the method of idiomatically representing this clause, see 
above Sect. I. [{, (7): ‘in every case misfortune (shdmat) came on 
the poor people.’ 


18. 
(Concluded.) 


The Thugs have, concealed, a long silken cord with a 
noose, ! which they throw round the necks of their heed- 
less companions, who are strangled and plundered. 
? Their victims, who are always selected for having pro- 
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perty, are, when numerous, or at all on their guards 
lulled by every art into confidence. 3 They are invited to 
feasts, where their victuals and drink are mixed with 
soporific or poisonous drugs, through the effects of which 
they ‘fall an easy prey to these robbers and murderers, 
® the extracrdinary success of whose atrocities can only be 
accounted for by the condition of the countries in which 
they take place. ©They attained great strength in Central 
India, and many gangs of this class passed annually 
through the country, on their way to the dominions of 
the Nizam and the Peshwa. In 1819 the mauager of 
Mandistr surrounded. a body of Thugs, who professed 
themselves, and appeared to be, 7a party of horse and 
foot soldiers that were escorting their baggage on camels 
and bullocks from the Deccan. °%He had, however, 
gained information who they were, and commanded them 
to submit; they refused, and an action took place, in 
which the Thugs were routed, some of them killed, and 
others made prisoners. The whole of their booty was 
captured, amounting in value to more than a lac of 
rupees, and comprising every variety of persoual clothes 
and ornaments, *rich and poor, for they plunder all 
classes indiscriminately. Among other articles, a great 
number of their strangling cords were taken and exhi- 
bited. 
Matcoum. 


Directions. 


(1) In order to avoid the second Relative and the Passives, turn 
* by which, having thrown (it) round the necks, etc., they strangle 
and plunder (them).’ Also see §Q, (1). 

(2) Turn this as follows: ‘The object of the Thugs is with rich 
travellers only, and if these are numerous, etc. they bring them 
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into the net of deceit with a thousand artifices and entangle them.’ 
In this latter clause the first verb may be constructed as a Past 
Conjunctive Participle. 

(3) Introduce this sentence by chundnchi, and construct actively 
in connection with preceding sentence. 

(4) Turn ‘come easily into power (qébi) of.’ 

(5) Begin a fresh sentence here. 

(6) Turn ‘The Thugs especially increased in Central India (wasat 
Hind), and every year several gangs of them passing-through (hoke) 
this country were in the habit of going towards,’ etc. See (26. 

(7) In the oratio recta. The word ‘loaded’ must be placed before 
the preposition ‘ on.’ 

(8) Turn thus: ‘but to the hdkim their actual reality had been 
discovered.’ 

(9) Turn this more accurately than the English expression by 
ky amiron kd aur kyd garibon ka. ‘Indiscriminately’ may be 
rendered by be taskhis-i-ashkhds ‘ without specification of persons.’ 
This kind of association of fellow-derivatives is considered to be 
good style. Comp. Sect. 1. 9, (9). 


PARI Ill. SECTION Iy. PAI 


SECTION IV. 


1 PROCLAMATION 


By THE QUEEN IN CouncIL TO THE PRiNcES, CHIEFS, 
AND PEOPLE oF INDIA. 


2 VICTORIA, 


By the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies 
and Dependencies Thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith. 


3 Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, We have re- 
solved, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal aud Commons in Parliament 
assembled, to take upon Ourselves the Government of the 
Territories in India, heretofore administered in trust for 
Us by the Henourable East India Company. 


4 Now, therefore, We do by these presents notify and 
declare that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, We 
have taken upon Ourselves the said Government ; and We 
hereby call upon all Our subjects within the said territo- 
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ries to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to Us, Our 
Heirs, and Successors, and to submit themselves to the 
authority of those whom We may hereafter, from time tc 
time, see tit to appoint to administer the Government 
of Our said Territories, in Our name and on Our 
behalf. 

5 And We, reposing especial trust and cortidence in 
the loyalty, ability, and judgment of Our trusty and well- 
beloved Cousin and Councillor, Charles John, Viscount 
Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, the said 
Viscount Canning, to be Our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General in and over Our said Territories, to admini- 
ster the Government thereof, in Our name, and generally 
to act in Our name and on Our behalf, subject to such 
Orders and Regulations as he shall, from time to time, 
receive from Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries 
of State. 

6 And We do hereby confirm in their several Offices, 
Civil and Military, all persons now employed in the ser- 
vice of the Honourable East India Company, subject to 
Our future pleasure, and to such laws and regulations as 
may hereafter be enacted. 

7 We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India 
that all Treaties and Engagements made with them by or 
under the authority of the Honourable Hast India Com- 
pany, are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously main- 
tained; and We look for the like observance on their 
part. 

8 We desire no extension of Our present territorial pos- 
sessions, and while we will permit no aggression upon 
Our dominions or Our rights to be attempted with im- 
punity, We shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
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others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour 
of Native Princes as Our own; and We desire that they, 
as well as Our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and that social advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government. 

9 We hold Ourselves bound to the Natives of Our 
Indian Territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind Us to all Our other subjects; and those obligations, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, We shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil. 

10 Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 

-and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
We disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose Our 
convictions on any of Our subjects. We declare it to be 
our Royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested wr disquieted, by reason of 
their religious faith or observances; but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the 
Law: and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those 
who may be in authority under Us, that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of Our subjects, on pain of our highest dis- 
pleasure. 

And it is Our further will that, so far as may be, 
Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in Our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. : 

12 We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment 
with which the Natives of India regard the lands 
inherited by them from their ancestors; and We desire 
to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject 
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to the equitable demands of the State; and We will 
that, generally, in framing and administering the Law, 
due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. 

13 We deeply lament the evils and misery which have 
been brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, 
who have deceived their countrymen by false reports, and 
led them into open rebellion. Our power has been shewn 
by the suppression of that rebellion in the field; We 
desire to shew Our mercy, by pardoning the offences of 
those who have been thus misled, but who desire to 
return to the path of duty. 

M4 Already, in one Province, with a view to stop the 
further effusion of blood and to hasten the pacification 
of Our Indian dominions, Our Viceroy and Governor- 
General has held out the expectation of pardon on cer- 
tain terms, to the great majority of those who in the late 
unhappy disturbances have been guilty of offences against 
Our Government; and has declared the punishment which 
will be inflicted on those whose crimes place them beyond 
‘he reach of forgiveness. 

1s We approve and confirm the said act of Our Viceroy 
and Governor-General, and do further announce and pro- 
claim as follows :— 

16 Our clemency will be extended to all offenders save 
and except those who have been, or shall be, convicted of 
having directly taken part in the murder of British 
subjects: with regard to such the demands of justice 
forbid the exercise of mercy. ; 

17 To those who have willingly given asylum to mur- 
derers, knowing them to be such, or who may have acted 
as leaders or instigators in revolt. their lives can alone be 
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guaranteed; but in apportioning the penalty due to such 
persons, full consideration will be given to the circum- 
stances under which they have been induced to throw off 
their allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown to 
those whose crimes may appear to have originated in too 
credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 
designing men. 

18 To all others in arms against the Government, We 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
oblivion of all offence against Ourselves, Our Crown and 
dignity, on their return to their homes and peaceful pur- 


> suits. 


19Tt is Our Royal pleasure that these terms of grace 
and amnesty should be extended to all those who comply 
with their conditions before the Ist day of January 
next. 

20 When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tran- 
quillity shall be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimu- 
late the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and mprovement, and to administer its 
Government for the benefit of all Our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be Our strength; in 
their contentment Our security; and in their gratitude 
Our best reward. And may the God of all power grant 
to Us, and to those in authority under Us, strength 
to carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our 
people. 


EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


bo 
iw 
bo 


Directions. 


(1) Persian, in some of its idioms, is a better conveyancer of 
official English than Hindustani, partly on account of its prestige 
as the former language of the Courts, and partly because it in- 
volves less inversion of the English order of the words. Thus, in 
translating the heading of this Proclamation, the Persianised form 
Ishtehar-i-maliqa-mo‘azzama ba-ijlds-i-kaunsil ba-ndm-i-waliydn o 
sarddrdn o bashindagdn-i-Hind, involving, as it does, nothing which 
is strange or unintelligible to an educated native, is statelier both 
in form and sound than Ishtehdr malika-mo‘azzama ki kawnsil ke 
ijlds men Hindustin ke raison aur sarddron aur bdshindon ke nim, 
which is the Hindustani equivalent. 


(2) In this paragraph, native etiquette requires the word 
* Queen’ to be in the forefront of the sentence. Begin, therefore, 
janib maliqa-mo‘azzama Victoria, and instead of ‘of’ say ‘ Regent 
of the kingdoms of,’ omitting ‘united,’ as unnecessary; thus, 
khadtv-i-mamélik-i-, etc. And, as the paragraph is not a heading, 
it should be completed in the Hindustani version; thus, ‘on the 
part of (kt taraf se) it is published for public information in the 
following terms,’ khéss o ‘dmm kt ittild’ ke l'e hasb-i-tafsil-i-zail 
mushtahar kiya jata hat. 

(8) Begin with the formal wazeh ho ki ‘Be informed that.’ See 
Vocabulary forthe remaining terms. For ‘resolve’ the term most 
congruous to the occasion is irdda kar-lend, because ‘irddé’ is the 
official term under Mahomedan Governments for a public decree. 
The last clause must be turned as a relative clause parenthetically 
adjusted, viz. ‘of which the management till to-day was com- 
mitted in trust to the Honourable Hast India Company,’ and the 
last four words are to be transliterated. 

(4) ‘By these presents,’ is girtds ke ra se, lit. ‘By the face or 
appearance of this document.’ ‘Call upon,’ takidan farménd ki. 

(5) To be turned in thisform: ‘And as (jo) there is tous full 
trust, etc. in the loyalty, etc. of,’ etc. The conventional terms 
‘trusty and well-beloved,’ etc. may be rendered by the correspond- 
ing official Persian Farzand-i-arjmand mo‘azzaz 0 mo‘tamad ‘alaths 


> 
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mushir-i-khéss placed at the beginning of the clause. ‘Through 
one of our principal,’ etc., ma‘rifat hamére vazir-i-a‘zam ke. 


(6) Begin with relative clause: ‘And those people who,’ etc. 
‘Hereby,’ i.e. ‘by these presents,’ which may be repeated from (4). 
The clause ‘subject to,’ etc. should be introduced by lekin: ‘but 
let them be subject,’ etc. 


(7) To be turned as follows: ‘And information is given to the 
Princes of India that we shall,’ etc., the relative clause, however, 
standing first with doubled relative. ‘Native’ is unnecessary. 
The final clause is emphasized by the preface aur chashm-ddsht hai 
ki, etc. ‘and there is expectation that.’ 

(8) Begin, ‘ The country which is at present in our possession, 
we do not wish to extend,’ etc. ‘And while,’ etc., awr jab yeh 


~ hamko gawdra nahin hai ki, followed by to ham bhi in the apodosis. 


* As our own,’ that is, ‘like our own rights.’ ‘Internal’ need not 
be translated in the final clause. 


(9) Begin with relative clause: ‘The obligations which are in- 
cumbent on us with respect to our other subjects, those same obli- 
gations we shall consider our necessary charge with respect to our 
subjects in India, and by God’s grace we shall continue to regard 
the said obligations with faithfulness and sincerity.’ The student 
should bear in mind the use of the Progressive and Continuative 
forms of the verb in this and other paragraphs. The masculine 
and not the feminine plural should be used throughout. 

(10) Construct with concessive clause, followed by to bhé in the 
apodosis, and proceed, ‘it is neither our design nor desire that we 
cause to adopt (taslim kardnd),’ etc. After this, carry on the 
junctura with balki. The final clause may be turned ‘and if not 
(wa ila), our extreme wrath will be.’ 


(11) ‘ Of whatever,’ etc., Go hist qawm y4 mazhab kt ho. ‘ Freely 
and impartially,’ bild ta‘arruz o taraf-ddrt ke. 


(12) The translation of the verb ‘respect’ in this connection is 
difficult, for the ordinary verbs in use are applicable to persons only. 
Approval of the sentiment referred to is intended: begin, there- 
fore, with iskd hamko ba-khibt ‘ilm hai ki, followed by ‘the people 
of India love the lands (ardzt) which,’ etc. The clause ‘ subject 
to,’ etc. may be rendered here adverbially, ba-shart ad& karne 
mutdlaba sarkdrt ke, the word mutdlaba being technically used 
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as a legal demand. The last part of the paragraph may run: 
‘And it is our order that at the time of the framing and effecting 
(nifaz) of the law, full consideration continue (hotd rahné) for (par) 
ancient rights and the habits and customs of India.’ 


(18) ‘ Evils,’ ete. cannot be the direct object of ‘lament’ in the 
Hindustani idiom. Turn, therefore: ‘On the hearing of this state 
of things (ba-istimd‘ is hdl ke) that some intriguers, by spreading 
(Past Conjunctive Participle) false reports and seducing their 
fellow-countrymen, caused them to make open mutiny and made a 
calamity descend on India, extreme sorrow wastous.’ The implied 
‘path of duty’ being submission, the phrase may be translated 
accordingly ; but the idea may also be expressed by the Persian 
rt-ba-rah. 


(14) This paragraph is exceptionally difficult. Paraphrase as 
follows: ‘ With this intention that in future more bloodshed be not 
allowed (hone pdné), and (that) peace and tranquillity take place 
quickly in our countries of India, our Viceroy, etc., in one province 
where (ki jahin) the people in the days of foul mutiny did offence 
against the Government, made most of them expectant of pardon 
for their faults on special conditions; and the faults of those 
which made them outside the enclosure (pale) of mercy, of those 
algo has explained the punishments.’ 

(15) Begin with chwndnchi. 

(16) This also is extremely difficult. Turn as follows: ‘Except 
those people with respect to whom it has been proved or may 
be proved that they have personally shared in the murder of a 
subject of the English Government, a declaration of mercy with 
respect to all the rest will be made; but with respect to the 
sharers in murder justice demands this, that no mercy be shown 
them.’ 

(17) ‘Knowing them to be such,’ jdn-bdjh-ke. ‘ But in appor- 
tioning,’ etc., lekin aise logon kt tajwiz-i-sazd men. ‘And large 
indulgence,’ etc. Turn as follows: ‘ And in respect of those people 
who, without thinking (be soche), having come into the false state- 
ments of the intriguers, became criminal, great clemency will be 
done.’ 


(18) This may be constructed as follows: ‘ With (se) all the rest 
who are, etc. . . by these presents the promise is, that, if they go 
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home and engage in their occupations peacefully, then their 
faults, which were committed (sarzad) in respect of us and in 
respect of our sovereignty and dignity, without condition will be 
pardoned and forgiven and forgotten.’ 


(19) ‘Terms’ and ‘conditions’ may be translated by the same 
word, shardit (pl. of shart). ‘Extended,’ muta‘allig (se). 

(20) The first sentence of this paragraph is thus constructed: 
‘Tt is our earnest desire that, when in India by God’s grace again 
tranquillity may be restored (ho-jdnd), then (to) there improve- 
ment of the arts of peace be effected, and for the benefiting (ifada) 5; 
of the people works like the making (tayyd7?) of roads and canals, 
ete. be established, and such an administration of the country made 
that from which advantage may be to all our subjects of the said 
country.’ Join to this the following sentence by kytinki ‘Their 
prosperity is for us a cause of power,’ and so forth. The-last sen- 
tense is thus turned: ‘And may the God of all power (khudde 
qidir) to us and our subordinates grant such grace that these our 
wishes (mwrdd) for the advantage of the people may reach a happy 
ending’ (husn ikhtitdm ko pahtnchnd). 


END OF PART Iit 
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REMARKS. 


1. In the model Measures, which are given in large 
type in the Conspectus, Fé, ‘Ain, and Ldém are radical 
letters, and the rest, whether vowels or consonants, are said 
to ‘fatten’ the root, on the principle that extension of 
form means extension of meaning (see Col. 1). 


This process of word-building is regular and symmetri- 
cal, but is subject to certain euphonic adjustments when 
one or other of the radicals is a ‘ weak’ letter, that is to 
say, is either ( roe These letters are severally homo- 
geneous with the vowels Fatha, Zamma, and Kasra; and, 
when ‘quiescent’ by position, combine with them to 
form the long sounds 4, @, and ¢. Only two other com- 
binations are admissible, viz., the diphthongs aw and az, 
in which fatha precedes wdév and yd (see Table V, p. 4). 
Consequently, in the structure of derivatives, when a 
weak radical (quiescent) succeeds a vowel augment in any 
other order than is indicated by the above five legitimate 
combinations, such radical gives way, and is either 
changed or dropped, as the circumstances of the case 
require. Thus, Alif-hamza may be changed to Wdv or Yd, 
Wav to Yd, or Ya to Wav. 


2. An examination of the examples which are given in 
the Conspectus, with their roots, for this special purpose, 
will explain the principle of these permutations. 


Form I. (1) In wel rdzi, normally rdziw, the 3rd 
radical has been changed to yd, with which the charac- 
teristic Kasra of the second syllable is combined. In 
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classical Arabic the radical wdv is dropped, and the Kasra 
preserved in the form af tanwin, so that rdzin, not rdzi, is 
the mode. 

(2) In el q@im the 2nd radical has been changed to 
yd to avoid the double alif. Hamzu records, as it were, 
the nature of the change, and the suppression of the 
subscript dots in the substituted letter indicates that the 
sound of the syllable is ’¢m, not yim. The common word 
sd’ts, vulgarly ‘ syce’ is another example (see p. 6). 

(3) In Cu 9) ‘Ls mdniis, the fatha of the augment combines 
with the quiescent alif-hamza, and the same thing takes 
place in Ds 9 maujid. In ite ma‘ni, the characteristic 
augment @ of the second syllable in the normal form has 
been changed to 7, and the 3rd radical is dropped in 
writing, though the sign of tashdid is added by the gram- 
marians. 


Form II. (1) In wb tdsir, the fatha of the augment 
combines with the quiescent alif-hamza; and the same 
thing takes place in the final syllable of mohaiyd. 


(2) In én or = Wy ,j tarbiyat, the wav has been changed 
to yd, and the lightening of the characteristic 7 of the 
second syllable compensated by the affix at. 

(8) In the Participial forms .)3 pe murazzin, and 946 
muaddab, the 1st radical has been changed to wév, with 
which the zammu of the augment is homogeneous. Hamza 
records the nature of the change and reminds the reader 
that the pronunciation is unaltered. 


Form III. (1) In sdalee mu dkhaza, the change is the 
same as that above described. The wdv unites in writing 
with the mim in both cases, but has no sound of its own. 
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(2) In cull. maldgdt, normally muldqayat, the radical 
ya@ is dropped, and the characteristic fathas unite to form. 
the @ of the final syllable. 


(3) In ailye muwéafiq, no change was necessary in the 
writing, but the radical wdév is unsounded. 


Form IV. (1) In lal imdn, and \s.\ ind, the Ist 
radical has been changed to yd in symphony with the 
characteristic kasra of the augment, and though the 
radicals are different, the crasis thus formed is the same 
in sound, 


(2) In stl trdda, normally irwdd, the loss of the wav 
is compensated for by the affix ah or at. In the Parti- 
cipial forms murid and murdd, from the same root, com- 
pensation is made by lengthening the characteristic vowels 
of the second syllable in each case. 


(38) In iste munshi, the 3rd radical has been changed 
to yd in sympathy with the characteristic kasra of the 
second syllable. 


Form V. (1) In abe ta’ammul, the fatha of the augment 
forms a crasis in writing, but not in reading, with the 
homogeneous Ist radical. (Comp. F. II. (3) above.) 


(2) In Se mutashakki, the 3rd radical has been 


es 


changed to yd in symphony with the characteristic kasra 


of the final syllable. 
(3) In dso mutabannd, both servile and radical are 
retained in the form ds which is usually written and 


read as @ in Persian and Hindustani. 


Form VI.(1) In coals tamdshi, the characteristic zamma 
of the final syllable has been changed to kasra in symphony 
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with the 8rd radical. This word, and a few others of the 
same form, are written and read in Hindustani with d 
instead of ¢ final. 


Form VIIL. (1) Inblie ehtiyat, the 2nd radical which 
follows the medial augment ti, has been changed for the 
homogeneous yd. In multawi, on the other hand, the 
augment is ta not 2, and the wdv is retained. 


(2) In ine mohtdj, normally mohtawaj, the wav has 
been dropped, and (as in F. III. (2) above) the two fathas 


form a crasis in d. 


(3) In gist iitifag, normally iwtifdg, the loss of the 
wdv has been compensated by the duplication of the 
servile t¢. 

(4) In ell ittilds, Fao mudda't, \2 4, mudda‘d, the 
euphonic change consists in the absorption, under fashdid, 
of the medial augment ¢ with the 1st radical. It may be 
added here that, when the Ist radical is } the ¢ of the 
augment become 4; and when the Ist radical is [> or Us 


the ¢is written lL. 


Form X. (1) In priiue mustagim, the 2nd radical has 
been dropped, and compensation been made, as in murid, 
F. IV., by lengthening the characteristic kasra of the 
final syllable. 

(2) In eis musta‘dr, the same explanation. holds 
good. Compare murdd, F. IV. 

3. The chief proportion of Arabic verbals current in 
Hindustani belongs to Form I., under the head ‘ Nouns 
of Action,’ which are used as Abstract nouns, and, with 
at or ah added, as ‘Nouns of Unity.’ Of the Derived 
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Forms, the most fully represented are those which belong 
to Forms II., IV., VIIL, but it rarely happens that more 
than four or five Derivatives from the same root are in 
use. An example of four Forms from the same root 
occurs in the Conspectus, viz., “lm ‘knowledge,’ and 
ma‘lim ‘known’; ta‘lim ‘education,’ and mo‘allim ‘teacher.’ 
In addition to these ‘dlim ‘knowing,’ and ‘alim ‘all- 
knowing, an epithet of the Deity, and one or two rarer 
forms, are current in literature. 


4. The Gender of Nouns of F. 1. is conventional. For 
instance, ‘idm is masculine and ‘aql feminine; jfikr ‘thought’ 
is either Masculine or Feminine. Nouns of this class, 
however, which end in @ are generally Feminine. (See 
Part I. 3.) The Gender of nouns which belong to the 
other Forms is almost invariably Masculine, except in the 
case of Form II., where the reverse is the case. Out of 
some 230 regular examples of this Form, which occur 
in Hindustani, only one, viz., ta‘wiz ‘amulet,’ is Mascu- 
line. 

5. In addition to the three leading verbal measures of 
Form I., which are given in the Conspectus, the following 
are in every-day use :— 


(1) A form denoting intensive agency in the noun, or 
superlativeness in the adjective; as, fagir ‘a professional 
beggar’; hakim ‘ one who gives orders in a special branch 
of science,’ ‘a physician,’ or ‘sage’; amir ‘one who gives 
commands,’ ‘aruler’; ras ‘one whe exercises headship’ ; 
sharir ‘villainous’; rahinv ‘compassionate’; ‘alim ‘all- 
knowing,’ omniscient,’ mentioned above. 

(2) Mim-ated Nouns of Place and Instrument, so called 
because they receive the prefix ma or mi; such as, 
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masjid ‘place of worship’; matba‘ ‘place of printing’ ; 
miftah ‘instrument for opening,’ ‘key’ ; mizdn (root, wazn) 
‘instrument for weighing,’ ‘balance,’ ete. etc. 


(8) Mim-ated Nouns of Action; such as, mahahbat 
‘affection’; maslahat ‘ counsel,’ etc. 


(4) Nouns formed by the addition of at, often softened to 
ah in passing through the Persian, to the Participial forms ; 
as, musibat ‘misfortune’; muqaddama ‘ law-suit,’ etc. 


(5) Nouns or adjectives, of which the characteristic is 
a duplication of the 2nd radical, which denotes intensive- 
ness (see F. II.); such as, nawwdb (Anglicé, Nabob) ‘a 
vice-regent’; sarréf Anglicé, shroff) ‘a moner-changer'’ ; 
tayydr ‘alert,’ etc. etc. 





Persian AND ArABIc PiurAL Forms CurReENT IN 
HInpDUSTANI. 


Persian Forms. 


The regular Persian pl. in dn (for things animate) is 
exemplified in jlrole sdhibin as tie pl. of sdéhib, and 
mkt bandagdn, of banda ‘slave,’ in constant use. The 
pl. in hd is occasionally met with in such phrases as 
op es tanhé tan ‘alone,’ ks JL. silhd sdl ‘year after 
year.” The Persianised lwo silajdt appears as the 
plur. of d1q0 stibéh ‘province,’ and olaved , ruq‘ajat of 
des, rug‘ah ‘letter,’ as an alternative of the regular 


os 
cules , rug‘ at. 
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Arabic Forms. 

}. The regular masculine pl. in én, the dual in ain, and 
the feminine in df, are to be met with in books and news- 
papers and legal phraseology. 

€.2., wel hdzivin ‘persons present’ as the pl. of 

wile hdzir. 
4 


ee sb tarafain (‘both sides’) dual of a éaraf 


col idl ikhtdydrdt ‘powers’ as the pl. of ws | 
ikhtty ar. 

This last is the usual mode in the “derived forms” 
infinitive II.—X. of the Conspectus. 

2. The “ broken” plurals, used in Hindustani, may be 
classified as follows :— 

Crass 1. Plurals of triliteral verbal nouns iniinitive of 
Form I. 

These chiefly occur in the form of rales) af‘dl and ar 
fu'il. The first of these is very common, and in some 
instances the pl. thus formed is used as a singular noun in 
Hindustani :— 


e.g. SINS, tw sabab ‘cause,’ pl. Colul asbad. 


5 - Cd! adab ‘respect,’ ,, colat adab. 
* cay wagt ‘time,’ oS wis,| auqgat. 
» je for a hal ‘state,’pl. J\y>| ahaval. 
» ya) mdr ‘Tight,’ pl. tai) anwar. 
2 
a amr ‘order,’ pl. pel umir. 


» 
es fa ‘tim ‘seience,’ pl. a= ‘ulim. 
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Cuass 2. Plurals of the “nomen agentis’ and the 
“intensive agent,” and of similarly constructed verbals 


(dissyllabic). 
Modei forms are ale fual ei futala 
©.2., SINZ., ale hakim ‘ governor,’ pl. a> hukkém. 
ke rb tdlib ‘student,’ —_,, Wh tulaba. 
E ease hakim ‘sage,’ » WS hukamd. 
- oe amir ‘ chief,’ a Vel uma d. 


s dA ’ “ 
1 pay PHS ‘headman,’  ,, lsd, rwasd. 


Other modes of forming the plural of this class of verbal 
may seen in 
sing., Ks le sdhtb, pl. lawl ashad as in 
«> odols shdhed ‘ witness,’ pl. Sgats shuhid (cl. 1. 
y ids wali ‘saint,’ pl. Wy) auliyd. 


isl aqgabir. 


ly 2\ agribd. 
” uy? garib ‘near,’ m4 ped 


Crass 3. Plurals of verbals of the same form as the 
above, with § or » added (trisyllabic). 
Model forms (\c\ 58 fawa'il, Niles fatvil. 
e.g., sing., xUU fide ‘advantage,’ pl. dle fawée'id. 
sack gdtida ‘rule,’ pl. scl.3 qawdiid. 
2 Bye jaztra ‘island,’ pl. wh jaz@ tr. 
» beeinie hagiqat ‘reality,’ pl. ae lie haqd@’tq. 
similarly, also sing., 4) les, risdla ‘ treatise,’ pl. les, ras tl. 


eee ra‘tyat ‘subject,’ pl. le, ra‘dyd. 
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(The difference in the final syllable is here due to the 
fact that the 3rd radical of the root is $+) 


Crass 4. Plurais of quadriliteral verbals or triliterals, 
in which the prefixed augments count as radical. 


Model form (les fa‘alil. 
C8. SINY., yx jauhar ‘jewel,’ pl. aly jawalir. 
i. | akbar, ‘ great,’ pl. 2\\ akabir. 
» AN po martaba ‘rank,’ pl. cil maratib. 
»  dxumeo masjid ‘mosque,’ >lLro masdjid. 


Crass 5. Plurals of quinqueliterals, or triliterals in 
which the prefixed augments count as radical, and of which 
the final is preceded by a long vowel. 


Model form \les fa‘dlil. 
e.g., sing., wk qaniin ‘law,’ pl. rilgs qawdnin. 
» jlele sultdn ‘sultan,’ pl. ctbles saldtin. 
hod tadbir ‘ plan,’ pl. whos taddbir. 
pal igqlim ‘ climate,’ pl. av agalim. 
Crass 6. Plurals of miscellaneous form. 
eg., sing., sls kitéb ‘book,’ pl. Was kutub. 
x dA No madina ‘ town,’ pl. wx mudun. 
» Kinks meAnat ‘toil,’ pl. epee milan, 


Other examples, under this class, may be added by the 
student in course of his reading. 
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Occasionally Double plurais are met with, which is an 
indication that the criginal plural is sometimes used as a 


singular noun in Hindustani. 
? 
2 ¢ ~, Sanat ’ mY) ” 
8.2, en) rasm ‘custom,’ pl. ey rusim d. pl. legs, 
rusimede. 
: Be 4 eter 
Pye jauhar ‘jewel pl. dle jawdhiy a. pl. 


cl aly jawahiriat. 


ye 


APPENDIX B. 
Tur Tense System OF THE HINDUSTANI VERB. 


Ex. marna ‘striking’ or ‘ to strike.’ 





Native Nomenclature. 





Corresponding English 
Nomenclature. 


8rd Pers. 
Sing. 





1. Amr . . {| Imperative . 
(Precative) . : 
A (| Aorist or Dubious 2 
2. Muxdri* . : or Optative .) 
3. Mustagbil Future or Presump- 
Ehtimalé. tive. 
Six Tenses formed from the Imperfect Partici 
4, Hél 3 5 . | Present . 
5. Hal-mashktk. . | Present Dubious 
. 
6. Hél-ehtimali . Present Presump- 
tive. 
7. Mazi-ndtamém  .| Past Imperfect 
tava § Shartt ( Conditional } 
8. Mazi d tamanndt ; Past LOptative. §| 
9. Aizan <. Do. do. (2nd Form) 
10. Mézt-mutlag . Past Absolute 
11. Mézt-qarib . | Past Proximate 
12. Mézt-mashkaik - | Past Dubious. 
13. Mézi-ehtimalt : | Past Presumptive . 
| 
14. Mazt-ba‘td . | Past Remote . | 
= Conditional 
| Mazt. § shartt ? ’ (Remote). ( 
boast ie teers 5 Past Optative 





aa 


er Ke OS 
ay ante 


oc 


De L 


| English Meaning, 


: 
Three Tenses formed from the Base 
(Which may itself be used as an Abstract Noun). 











( 


(8rd Form). J 


mar 2 p.s. 
mnariyo. 


mari‘e, m4- 
riega. 


mare 


marega 


marta hai. 
marta ho 


marta hoga 


marta tha . 
marta . 


marta hota 


mara 
mara hai 


mara ho 
mara hega. 


mara tha 


| mMAra hota . 


Strike thou. 

Strike (mot neces: 
sarily at once). 
Pray strike (when 
as you please). 

( He strikes (perha; 

or may strike. 

( Would he may str 

He will strike or mt 
strike. 


ple (Ism-fa‘il). 

He is striking. 

He is striking (p¢ 
haps), or may 
striking. 

He will be striki 
(perhaps), o7 m1 
be striking. 

He was striking. 

( Had he struck. 

( Would he had struc 

Had he been strik 

{wou he had b 

striking. 


Six Tenses formed from the Perfect Participle (Ism-maf«il). 


He struck. 
He has struck ( 

cently). 
He struck (perhap 
or may have stru 
He will have struc 
ormusthave stru 
He struck (some tii 
ago), or had struc 
i ( Had he struck (so1 

\ time ago). 

| ) Would he had stru 
{some time ago 





Y 
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REMARKS. 


(1) For completion of conjugation in the matter of 
person, number, gender, see Ex. I. 1 for the verb hond, 
and for Aorist and Future Ex. IX. 67. 


(2) In respect of time, the first three Tenses are 
Future, the next three Present, and the last nine Past. 
Native grammarians place the Past Tenses first, in imita- 
tion of the Arabic manner, then the Present, then the 
Future. No. 3 is formed from No. 2 by adding g@ for the 
sing. and ge pl. 


(3) In respect of Meaning, Nos. 5 and 12 serve as 
Auxiliary extensions of No. 2. 


(4) Similarly Nos. 9 and 15 serve as Auxiliary extén- 
sions of No. 8. 


(5) No. 2 is formed from No. 7 by dropping the 
Auxiliary thd, and No. 15 is formed from No. 14 by drop- 
ping the Ausiliary thd, and using hotd in its place. 


(6) As regards the nomenclature, Muzdri‘ (No. 2) is a 
misnomer, and out of harmony with the rest of the desig- 
nations. It means ‘resembling,’ and is borrowed from 
Arabic grammar, in the tense-system of which what we 
call the Aorist has noun-like inflections. Some native 
scholars have suggested the term gair-mo‘ayyan to corre- 


spond with our term Aorist. 


(7) Asregards the order of the Tenses, English gramma- 
rians place the Tense No. 8 where No.4 stands in the 


arrangement here adopted. In so doing they ignore tle 
16 








ae 


bry 
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APPENDIX C. 


On tHe Use or tHe RomAN CHARACTER IN 
TRANSLITERATION. 


There are three difficuities in practice, viz.— 

(1) The due representation of the short vowels, viz., of 
Zabar, Zer, Pesh, or Fatha, Kasra, Zamma. Sir W. Jones’s 
adoption of a, 7, u, is undoubtedly the most convenient for 
Englishmen, and the word insular, which might be written 


~~ 2 


\.3/ 38 a compendious exhibit of the sounds intended to 
be conveyed, the only objection being that, in English, a 
rarely has the sound which is here assigned to it. But, 
as a matter of fact, each of the vowels Zabar, Zer, Pesh, 
is liable to considerable modification of tone in connection 
with certain consonants, notably, so far as Hindustani is 
concerned, when the syllables in which they occur are 
closed by ~ or sy or ¢. A hard and fast rule is, therefore, 
misleading. ‘Thus, the vowel Zabar has the sound of e 
rather than a before c and y. For example, Ape is 
better written tehsil than tahstl; and this variation in 
sound is due to the necessity of clearly aspirating the 
consonant. In several common words, suchas lus kahnéd, 
ey) pahld, the Zabar approaches the sound ofet, and can be 
acquired by the ear only. Zabar before ¢ hardens to 
d, as was noticed at 85. 7, an effect due to the peculiar 
phonation of that consonant, for which see below. 

Again, the vowel Zer has the sound of e rather than i 
before co and ¢ when these letters close the syllable. 


_o mehmin, 
16* 


Thus, ci. ees ere is mehnat, not mihnat, and wy 
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not milmdn. In the same way pds is rightly written 


Dehli, not Dihli.. (Delhi is doubly wrong.) On the other 


hand, the native fashion of spelling oe is correctly given 


in Dillt. Hence, too, © is better rendered yeh than yith. 
Similarly, 4\..2i.| is more exactly pronounced iste‘ddéd than 
isti‘ddd, and frees) is e‘tébdr, not ttibdr, Js fel, not fi'l. 
The vowel Pesh before these samme consonants is o rather 


oe} 
than w, under the same circumstances. Thus |i. 18 
c 


ZS 
mohtdj, not muhtay, and 55. is rather ‘ohda than ‘uhda 


{pe cure 
The pronoun x, is better rendered woh than wuk. Simi- 
/ 
- Ss 
larly, \<,18 mo‘allim, not mu‘allim, 4\ cle mo‘dmala, not 


muidamala. 


It may be added here that, in such words as i or aw 


which, exactly transliterated, would be fath and sulh, oe 
necessity of clearly enunciating the aspirated final, pro- 
duces the di-syllabic utterances fateh and suleh. For a 
case in point see 85, 6. 

(2) The representation of different consonants whick 
have approximately the same sound to the European ear; 
such as, cae LF j =H eS, etc. The ordinary practice 
is to use one Roman letter, and to differentiate the Oriental 
letters by placing a dot or dots below this roman letter. 
The only other alternative is to invent separate symbols, 
such as those used by Prof. Newman in his Handbook of 
Modern Arabic; but one might as well use the originals 
themselves.* The objection to the dot system is that it is 





* In the transliteration of Arabic words in the Nagri character, 
Hindu scholars make no attempt at differentiation. See Kellogg, p 27. 
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not sufficiently distinctive, and fails to catch the eye and 
impress the memory, so that when an exercise is written 
in the native character, misspelling is unavoidable by 
students who lean too much upon the romanization of the 
words. The hints given in the first Exercise, if studiously 
attended to, will help to minimise theevil. The subscript 
dots are omitted in this work by way of compelling the 
student to refer to the original words. 


(3) The representation of the letter ¢ ‘din. The real 
vocal affinity between this letter and Hamza is indicated 
in the symbol adopted by the Arabs to denote the latter, 
which symbol is the upper portion of the ‘Ain. Con- 
sequently, if the comma is avcepted as a representative of 
Hamza, it is consistent pro tanto to take the inverted 
comma, inconvenient as it is, as the sign for ‘Ain. 


Note. As regards the pronunciation of the ‘Ain, the 
author above referred to says:—‘ The letter Ain is not 
merely a hiatus like Hamze, but a muscular upward jerk 
of the chest and stomach, accompanied with an elevation 
of musical note to the vowel.” Whatever may be the case 
in the Desert, the Indian Mahomedan is content with a 
less spasmodic phonation. Without apparent effort he 
emits the sound directly from the larynx. 


The letter Gain, which represents the Gimel of Hebrew 
and the Gamma. of the Greeks, is produced in much the 
same way, but bas a harsher and coarser sound than 
‘Ain, The Arabs themselves describe it as ye gut, s,\2 
gardra, or ¥ 856 gargarat ‘ gargling.’ 
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i en es 


| 


















































aspLnnya < (er atv unnpye iy | |e papyy Ae tv! 
Ispary i esl syyood oO) 8G) .ijos orate | A\ 
Isp 29 mare, | Ay apyoun ais bol 22 ee | 
wspyp (yr \v sypppen \: (4 os VI papwod roe Q ; 
ass | “Vv syyqums | orn) come As ee oe | mal 
yun in LA SUP PUY? eee | bel a: es ale 
LnyqoyyD ie | va syprund | meme | os MQ ale Pa 
LDYDY IOS oc | AA syp nny ad \" ey ee paphh Sia Cea ; 
Loygoynyye See LA syne] aa guna pele ee gr | 
Loyyoryyood Sere | 9A SYP 21 Pp | st se ee: 
Logoynnyo Sel | an sy) 1 Soa alan ae wn ih 
amas CoA syyYy: ey 19s ei 
Lqgonyng Boe A sypqun og nN ae i Shei 
LDYWYyr [cast \A SUqlD eeu V1 youpd 12 | q 
43908 oo Oy syuws tee) Neal Me = 8 at | 
LD YQOYUN \ fangs bh sunoyy? ‘ Lined Uy ipa | ol | 
Ys. (foe vi syquvod rere | 9 op eae 
YMWSLDS Cael AL syunDyo Sh gee pel ya om | \ | 
‘CUUGNAFT V OL INQ WOU SAGAWUN TVNIGUVYO ABT—d XIGNYddV 


ea 
"QLOUL F[VY OUO ‘ayuys ye 
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ns 
aaUyure 
aauyy yD 

| anu gS 
aL BYyYo 
anupyood 


INUPLNDYI 
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anun.wy 
ang 
CG 
annDnu 


Ispanu 





ron 
aye = 
aye > 
a ae 
S36 
ral 
Erg tae 
ge 
eas 
ye > 
«> 
nial 


arr 
ae 








‘eL0ut 1ojavnb auo ‘pars Coad \ 


a 
‘sso, aoqaenb ouo ‘aunnd 6 => 


FIBy B pus omy Y pyp cae 


vev 


“SUTGWON TIVNOILOVYUA NOWWOD 


‘J[Vy B pus suo Yap eis 


"eq “PUPP IS) 











Yywsy ayya 
ypsuvmd 
yywosunnya 
YPsSLy 

A Ea ae 
Gey be 
yqDps 
yyosun 


UDNEYZD 





unnnyws 
| woddnyya 
wodyond 
upmnnya 

und 


i: womnyg 








Lb 
ein 
ath 
rll 
db 
AS 
“he 
bQ 
VQ 
AQ 
Re) 
QQ 
29 
pale) 
42 








syyuay 
81909 
it be 
544 
syn 
SY.2YID 


$7, 0998 


Beye 
syyond 
syqnpya 
$199 
54.09 

SeY Ye 

S09 


syun 














VOCABULARY No. 1. 


OF WORDS CONTAINED IN THE HINDUSTANI 
SENTENCES OF PARTS I. ann II. 


(The numbers refer to the Exercises in which the woids occur.) 


\ 


— | ab now; ab to just now, 
for the present; abtak up 
to the present time, till 
now, as yet, 51. 


wl | abibil swallow, 164. a. 


pe) abtar ruined, impove- 


rished, disorganized, 18.a. 


~ 


..\ dbra honour; dbrit bar- 
Fh 


hdnd to increase the ho- 
nour paid to a person, 
to honour, do honour to, 
84. p. 

c| dp self or selves, what- 
“ever the person: you, Sir, 
Your Honour; 3rd p. pl. 
(in addressing friends, 
equals, or superiors); dp 
hi dp or dp se dp of one’s 
own accord, 91. 





\a.| apnd own; applicable to 
all persons and numbers 
(see 43); apne pl. one’s 
own folk (44); apne dp 
se of one’s own accord. 

Lu utdrnd to take or bring 

down, Ist caus. of utarnd, 


68. 
wAi| atis aconite, 18. 
\\ até flour, 18. 
-<i\ ath eight. 
s lei! athdra eighteen, 68. 
LL uthdnd to raise, take 
mp, etc. lshucaus.eae 
tthnd; uthd na rakhna to 


take a thing up and not 


put it down (till done 
with), 84. 


a asr effect, 10. a. 
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ot aj to-day; dj-hal now- 

a-days, 10. 

wv jle! Ydzat leave, 143, 
150. a. 

Ao ajnabé foreign, 60. a. 

\ge\ achchhd good, ete. 


lia! ehtimadl presump- 
tion, assumption, 143. a. 


blisa| ehtiydt care, caution, 
circumspection, 34. a. 

yal akhbdr (pl. of (khabar) 
newspaper, 122,143. a. 

slais| ikhtiydr authority, 


power, control, 150. a. 


\ dkhir at last; akhir ko 
ditto, 187. a. 

lat akhldq morals; akhldq 
se courteously, kindly, 60. 
a. 

wo} adab etiquette, good 
manners, 76. a. 


ee) ddmi man, human 
being, 4. a. 

pol idhar hither: ddhar 
udhar kt ddten small talk, 
76. 

»3\ adh half, 44. 

soll irdda intention, deter- 
mination, 51, 157. a. 
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i drdm ease, rest; drdm- 
talab lazy, ease-loving, 
indolent, 91. p. 

3 y,| urdi name by which 
the Hindustani language 
was first known at Dehli, 
camp-language, 84. t. 

you)! aristi Aristotle, 164. a. 

Pa are vocative particle, 
like English O!, hallo! 
you there! etc. 

Say j\ azbaski inasmuch as, 
Loe. pe 

vehesl dsdn easy, 182. 

lruu| asbid (pl. of sabab), 
things, baggage, furni- 
ture, etc., 18,150. a. 

SNdeine! iste‘ddd proficiency, 
44. a, 

Kl Such ete. iskd, isko or 

i 
uska usko inflected forms 
of yeh, woh. 

wla.| dsmdn sky, heaven, 
34. p. 

us| dshkdr known, evident, 
34. p. 

wil | isrdf extravagance, 
WA i 

\uc\ aslan totally, quite, 91. a. 

Lb} attilas 

1375 “a 


information, 


(ie 
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ich e‘tibar reliance, 102. a. 
- Uist Aftab sun, 182. p. 


aguas afsos alas! 60. p. 

Laa\ ifshd disclosure, 76. a. 

cSleil aftal (pl. of fel) acts, 
deeds, proceedings, 176. a. 

jUsl igbal prosperity, good 
fortune, 84. a. 

hy) igrar confession, agree- 
ment; igridr k to con- 
fess, 91. a. 

(2451 or S| thathd or ikhatta 
assembled, gathered  to- 
gether in one place, 18. 

x$\ aksar most, many, the 
greater number; gene- 

rally, 18. a. 


lO} dgah informed; dgah h. 
to be informed, 157; dgah 
k. to inform. p. 

SI agar if; 
though, 176. p. 


iS \ or Si agra 27, proper 


name. 


S| dge in front of, before, 
in comparison with, 27,97. 


agarchi al- 


an | albatta certainly. a. 


(ij\ wlt@ up-turned, 198; 
ulti hawd adverse wind. 


<\) amr thing, matter, pro- 


ceeding, affair, etc., 60, 
We. athe 
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phe! anvir (from same root as 
above), prince, ruler, 193. 
a. 


~ 


Xl dmdani income, 137. 


ay 
p. 

Kel dmkdn possibility, 193. 
a. 

\pddrel ummedudr hoping. 
143; applicant for en- 
ployment, 198. ». 

L\ dnd to come; d-jand to 
arrive, 187; dne-do let 
him come, 76. 

us*\j\ andri rustic, 60. 

hess) intizir expectation, 
waiting, 84. a. 

alaisl intizdm administra- 
tion, 109. a. 

yi andar inside, within, 
109. 

yun | tmsén human being, 
176; insdniyat humanity, 
44. a. 

Nxu5! insidéd prevention, 
putting down, 27. a. 


Awl dnkh eye, 102, 114. 

* $i angrez English (ap- 
plied to persons), 84. 

esol unglt finger, 27. 


~ 


hl dwdz voice, sound, 91. p. 


3) dpar over, above, 97. 


LS « 


g 
Lagi! or el uthnd to rise, 
get up. 

sgl hel askd, tisko infl. 
forms of woh. 
wu, 
times, 164; wage, means, 
LOS ds. 

td pal ahli-hirfa trades- 
men, 1932 a. 

\uus! atsd such, so, like this. 


| ek (P. yak) one, aor an. 


auqdt (pl. of wagt) 


~ 


é4)| dina mirror, 143. p. 


oe 


rae bébu Hindi title of-re- 
* spect, corresponding w*th 
our ‘ Master,’ 84. 

col bap father. 

cil, bdt word, thing, matter 

(ace. to context), 4; gai 

guzrt bdt thing of the 

past, bygones, 198. 
als ds bddshdhiroyal,18.p. 


Job bddal cloud, 109. 


wo bdvish rainfall, 10. p. 
db bdrhd (Persian pl.) 
many times, 
again, 198. p. 


again and 


WS yh bari turn; bari bari 
(se) im turn, tvrn-about, 


122, 


| 


jk baz back; 
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Léz-rahiui to 
leave off, 1&7; 
do., Lt 1/62 ge 


mje bdz-purs inquicing, 
Pp: 
el bag garden, lil. p 


bas-dnd 


oneecones lis, 


|, bdgi mutineer, rebel, 


84, 


a. 

al bdgt die, left, 44. a. 

or 5 

(jy bal child, 130; ddl- 
bachche children. 

call bdl@i over; extra, 


general (as applied to a 
charge, or duty), 130. p. 

heal) bilfe'l at present, 198. 
Alp 

Lawl bdndlnd to bind, 
fasten, 109; zin lagdm b. 
to put on saddle and 
bridle, 68. 

i) > yl, bd-wujid notwith- 
standing, 122. a. 

diy béhar outside; 76; bd- 
har ka sdhib a, stranger 
or visitor, 34. 

eee b@en construct’ form 
of badydn left, 130. 


uly batdnd to say, declare, 
state, tell, ete., 122, 137. 
Lest bajndé to strike (of the 
hour); bajd, baje corre. 
spond to our ‘o’clock,’ 


VOCABULARY NO. l. 


114; bijdnd to strike, 
beat, 193, 1st caus. of 
above. 


mA bi-jinsiht intact, 150. a. 

last orl Lyx bachnd or bach- 
jand to ‘escape, 164. 

Lx, bichhnd to be spread, 
102. 

Gj 4 bichhond bedding, 180. 


&<, bachcha babe, child, 
“176. D. 
\AaX bakhshnd to give, 


bestow on, pardon, 84. 
jhoSay bad-karddr ill-doer, 
dar. -p. 
cer ow bad:mizdji bad- 
temper, 193. p. 
wid bad-ndmi disgrace, 
i ; 
orn le 
“9h colds ba-zdt-t-khid in 
person, 187. a. 
rs burd ill, bad, ete.; burd- 
ss mdnnd, to take a thing 
il, 13?¢.. p. 
o\3 bardbar like, equal to, 
“e . 
T3751. p. 
2 d\ birddart brotherhood, 
caste- fellows, 34. p. 
yy? baras year, 164, 
(Mi barandé verandah, 150. 
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\x) bard great (in most of 
the English senses), 10, 
51; is also used in the 
sense of ‘very’; bard 
old or elder (as noun), 
68, 102, 187. 


Lat) barhnad to increase, 
grow, be extended, 122; 
barhkar more, 102. 

SF) buzurg venerated, 60. p. 

bas enough, hold! 


‘that’s all,’ ‘and nothing 
else,’ 51, 193. p. 


is? bas power, 76. 


Byes bashra countenance, 
OSs Ge 


de ba‘d after (post.), 44, 
13/.. a. 


ba‘z some (used as pl. 
of kot), 182. a. 


bode bagicha garden, 76. p. 
Ax, bagair without, 97. a 
us © bakré she-goat, 76. 
bah bikri selling, 182. 


\y bald misfortune, 114; 
bald ké awful or terrible, 


60; balé se bother it! 
76, 198. a. 
Bae balki but, nay more, 


rather, 197. . p. 
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,dus bandar monkey, 176; 
bandri she-monkey, 130. 

jody bandiig gun, 68. p. 

/ . 

Jed au band-hend to be 
shut, 114. 

cow bu-wisbat In com- 
parison with 60. p. 

; Piet bengali (of Bengal), 

60. 

Xs bangld bungalow, 10. 

Maou bannd to be made, 
managed, etc. 164; ban- 
dnd to make, 1st cans. of 
above, 102; band-lend to 
build or make for one- 
self, 84; ban-parid to be 
managed (somehow), 76. 

S| AY beni-ddam man- 

okind} 193). <a, 

aay Lojh weigh, 137. 

was biirhd old, old man, 34. 
st 

Ue) bolund to speak, utter 
sounds, 68; bol-dthnd to 
speak suddenly, ejacu- 
late, 76, 187; buidnd 1st 
caus., to call, 97. 


wile bhari heavy, 27 


Sle, bhdgné to flee, to scud, 


(of clouds), 109; bhdgtd 
runaway, 97. 


cg te bhd@i brother, mate, 51. 








IN HINDUSTANI. 


a): _. bahdr spring, 164. p. 


2 bahut very, much, 10. 
\aAig) bhatija nephew, 84. 
ae behtar better. p. 
ae 

ra on the whole, 91. 


iG; He bharnad to fill; bhar- 
eae int.,, 102. 


lungs bhusé chaff (fodder), 
102. 


gy bhalé well! 76, 187. 


» ba-har- hdl in every 


une buahin sister, 84. 
WAY ge 


(younger women 
family), 137. 

” bhoj name of an an- 
cient Hindi monarch, 187. 


baht, - betiydn 
of a 


LSags bhikhéd hungry, fam- 
ished, 18. 
« bhi also, 


kuchh bhi anything at 
all ; ko% bhi anyone at all. 


even, too 


eg bhejndto send,84, 130; 
bhijwind or bhijwd-dend 
to cause to be sent, 76. 

pa) bher sheep; bher bakré 
sheep and goats, 76. 

_) be without, 97; be-taméz 
ee indiscreet, 176; be- 


dil out of heart, dis- 
heartened, 198. p. 
wl baydn description, 157; 


b. karnd to describe, 68, 


84, 164. a. 
ee bibi lady, wife, 109. p. 
lay betd son, 76; beti 
daughter. 


\aginy baithnd to sit; bith- 
dud to seat, 102; baith- 
vahnad to remain seated, 
150; baithe-bithde at ease, 
coolly, without effort, 
tem LU: 

ur. bich middle; bich kd 

Cniddle, 27; bich men in 
the middle (of what is 
going on), 187. 

epee) bechobé kind of tent 
“(poleless), 84. p. 

=) dN beddr awake, 143. p. 

oe bis twenty, 34. 


nS begun fem. of beg, 

Pele h 

late bimdr sick, a sick 
person, 97, 164; bimdri 


sickness, 114, 193. _p. 


wl pds by, near to, in pos- 


session of; pds hi close 
by 27. 


VOCAEULARY NO. 1. 
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UL pdnd to find, obtain, ac- 
quire, 109, 150. 

wih or oy" or pl pdnon or 
pdon or pdnw foot, 60. 

we) pant water, rain, 10, 
51; pani kd pani really 
water, the real thing. 

mae p@o quarter, 114. 


lu patd trace, address (of a 
‘letter), 10, 182. 
ly pittd spleen, or will; 
pittd - mari kd kd 
painstaking work, 102. 
iy, Pur on. See 50 (2). 
yp, par but. 
\y parwd care, anxiety, 
10 9p. 
ya parwartsh cherishing, 
taking care of, 44. p. 
bn parnd to fall, befal, 
happen, he, 51; par-jdnd 
to be brought to bear, 157. 


Lae parhnd to read, 164. 


| (Lm Pas 80, 187. 


dion pasand pleasant; p. 
ain& to be agreeable, 44; 
pasandida agreeable, 176. 
p- 

ad 


(past), ancestry, 137. p. 


pusht 


generation 
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L3G pakarnd to seize, take, 
catch, etc., 91, 150; pak- 
rai dend to be caught or 
catchable, 91. 


wy pul bridge, 164. 

SSA palang bed, 102. 

wl Naa js pandrawdn — fif- 
teenth, 143. 

(Su pankhd fan, 114. 

lig potdé grandson, 27. 


lage»: puchhnd to ask, make 
inquiry, 143; - ptichh- 
puchhke asking and ask- 
ing, 76. 


Vy) pura full, complete, 44. 


ig) paune a quarter less, 
114. 


een phitkér curse, 102. 


Lares phatnd to be broken 
or burst, to open (as the 
earth in an earthquake), 
109, 171. 
Gol _") pahchdnnéd to know, 
recognise, 68, 109. 

7 phir then, 91, 187. 

= pahar eighth part of a 
day, equal to three hours, 
a watch, 114; do pahar | 
noon, 60. 


\ ~ pahré sentry, 157; p. 
lagdnd to post a sentry. 
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ne phirnd to wander about, 
traverse, 176. 
‘ie pahld first; pahle betore 
(se); 1o3: 
Laas pahnné wear (clothes), 
Ce olg sors 
VAS oe phitndé to be broken : 
phitd pani boiling water, 
102. 
rea pahiinchné to arrive; 
pahiinch-jana int., 76. 

\j ) yg? ) pherné to return; pher- 
dena to give back, 187. 
\Alrg phailnd to spread, 

122, 


ok pyar love, affection, 176. 


wy pyds thirst, 97. 


ld pitnd to beat; 
pitnd to beat the head in 
token of grief, 143. 


aes) pichhe behind, 97. 


sur 


las patdd produced, created, 
born, 10, 18. p. 

Jon paidal footman, 
foot, 27,143.  p. 

So purawi pursuit, prose- 
cution, 157. p. 


Woon) pesh before; pesh-dnd 


OD 


to treat, 60; esha pro- 
fession, occupation, 1387 ; 
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peshgt advance of mo- ey hs tashrif honouring (by 

ney), Ol; pesht present- | a visit), 91; ¢. farmédnd, 

ment, 176. p. t. ldnd to visit, 198; t. 
laws pind to drink; pildnd lejdnd to depart. a. 

to make drink, 130. 5 tasawwur imagination ; 
t. karnd to imagine, sup- 
pose, 150. a. 


2} 


“ 


\y Sly G Sta, taki, ki ta that, 


| 
14 
pg taswir picture, 68. a. 
in order that, etc. (See 


ey) ta‘arruz interference, 
WG, aes 

2) xj ta‘rif praise, defini- 
tion, 34, 1022 “a. 

LAlaes ta‘til holiday, vaca- 
tion, 44. a. 

Alexi ta‘lim education, 122; 
ta‘lim -7-niswan female 
education. a. 

colar ta‘indt Ar. pl., lit. 

appointments ; ta‘indt k. 


to tell off (for duty), to 
\ \inex tehstlddr collector appoint, 84. a. 


mone official), 187. a. alss takalluf ceremony, 
colinis tahgiqdt investiga- trouble, 171. a. 

tion, 187. a. oo) taldsh search; t. karnd 
5 J tazkira mention, 137. a. to search for, 68. p. 


155.) p. 
eu tdrikh date, 143,176. a. 
a) dN sli tdza-wdrid newly 
arrived, 18. a. p. 
adli tdham yet, still, 197, p. 
S35 fapdk zeal, warmth, is 
130. p. 


sSeoxor ex tujhko or tujhe 
objective form of ti. 


aly talaffuz pronunciation, 
60. a. 


twm you, pl.; tumhdra 


Co ks SS tarqib temptation; ¢. 
dend to induce, 157. a. 
‘ce your; twmhen you. 


t. karné to correct, Lalas 
9] A 
emend, ete., 91. a. 


ey tarmim emendation ; 


tamdshé (taking 

amusement or recreation), 

Usd tashkhis diagnosis, a bit of fun, spectacle, 
Oi hs ~. 10. a. 
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Mal tamiz discretion, dis- 
cernment, 171. a. 

Sls tambdaké tobacco, 18. 

Che A tandurust in good 
health, 150. p. 

shy tankhwah pay, 193. p. 


eki5 tang tight, short 
(time), 10. p. 
9 ta thou. 


«J to illative particle, 9; to- 
bhi yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding. 


\,5 tawd griddle, 198. 

45 top gun; top-dagi gun- 
‘fire, 114. 

\s Wags thordé small, little, 51, 
“198. 

Ls terd thy, thine. 

js yjxi tez-raftdr swift, fleet, 
60. p. 

SS teli oilman, 187. 


ow tin three; tinon all three 


S\5 tad rick, 143. 

We tukra piece, 130. 

Lig thénd police-station ; 
thine - wala 
143. 

NACrgs thekeddr contractor, 

51: 


policeman, 
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€ 
US le jdgné to be awake, 97, 
114, 193. 
dare tecle jdmi* masjid 
“congregational mosque, 
the Chief Mosque (in 
Dehli), 97. a. 


wl> jan life, 164. p. 
Gle jand to go; jd-chukna 
to have already gone, 76. 


Sle jankanit death- 
agony, the being at the 


point of death, 114. 
Lisle jdnndé to know, 171; 
jdan-lend do., 148. 
Lis jiind as many as, the 
amount which, 135. 
poe jidhar whither. 
Sy) > jazira island, 187. a 
tna) Lew justo jt search, 
L768" 9. 
ye Us> jis qadr equiv. to 
pina. 
iK> jagah place, 60, 182. 
lalle juldhé weaver, 34. 
N= jild volume (iit. parch- 
ment), 182. a. 
Las jamund or jamnd, 68. 
Soe jinn genius, demon, 97 
a. 
> jo who, which, etc. 135, 
‘jishd jinkd, etc. inflect. 


VOCABULARY NO. l. 


aly jawdb answer, 76; 
j. dena to reply, 171. a. 

on Ta jiwdn young, vigorous, 
97. 

Wye Joind to yoke, 114. 


oes 4 Jokhim visk, 143, 


2g jogt religious mendi- 
cant, ascetic, etc., 97. 

iF Clos jauldn-gah riding- 
school, 171. p. 

wy Jom or jaun as; jonhin 
precisely as; jon kd ton 
as before; jaun taun 
somehow. (See 149.) 
yo- Jauhar jewel, excel- 
lence, faculty, 176. a. 


Ute jhdrnd to sweep, 150, 


jhe jehdz ship, 91. a. 


whe jehdn world, 60. p. 

wh> jehdn where ; jehdn- 
yar where to; jehdn se 
whence. 

er jhagraé quarrelling, 
sedition, mutiny, 102, 193. 

\Alg= jhalnd to swing, 114. 


ne ge jhith lie, falsehood, 
182. 
- jt soul, life, 
energy, 97; ji lagdnd to 
apply the :mind, 164. 


spirit, 
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Ce ji (title of respect) ,Sir 
182. 

are jind to live, 164. 

war jyin as (manner), 149, 

wiol= chdddn teapot, 102. p. 

he chér four. 

“Jind i> chdl-dhdl man- 
ners, behaviour, 44, 

le chénd moon, 109. 

Lole chéhné to wish, desire, 
love, 180; hid chéhné to 
be about to happen. 


ale chahv'e see 90. 

gl chirdg lamp, 109. p. 

Leo charsé hide (of land), 
84. 

b> chiriyd bird, 60. 

Late charhné to ascend 
114, 137; charh- baithnd te 
go up al sit, 102; din- 
charhné forenoon, 114; 
sahm-charhné (par) panic 
to seize a person, 193. 

hee 
reprimand (prop. by the 
look), 122. p. 

ale chalnéd to move, go, 
ete. ; chalve chalv'egd 91 ; 
chaldna Ist caus. 198; 

17* 


ANA 
chasm - numa? 
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chalté thriving, recur- 
ring; chaltd-phirtdé nazar 
dné@ to be on the move, 
to be off, 1938, chal-dend 
to start, set off, etc., 91. 
jla= chundnchi, accord- 
“ingly, 130, 187, p. 

di chand some, some few, 
several, 44; chanddn 
somewhat, 76. p. 

eee chanda levy, subscrip- 
tion, contribution, 137. p. 

as chor thief, 18; chor- 
jehdz pirate-ship, priva- 
teer, 91; chor-darwdza 
postern, back door, 157. 

LS 9 chort theft, 44; chori- 

honé to be stolen; chori- 

karné to steal. 


See chaukt chair, 34. 


los i chokidér watch- 
man, 84. 
Shy chinkt as, since, 157. 
ity =< chaunk-parnd to 
Pee up from sleep, 157. 
Lok chhdépnd to print ; 
chhapwand to get printed, 
182. 
Gag chhoté small, young, 


sag chhiitnd to be loose, 
leave, be set free, be let 
go, 91, 150. 
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| Ge 9g chhorné to set free, 
etc., Ist causal of above, 
150, 171; chhor let alone, 
68; Charo to leave 
(and come away), 109. 


re chirnd to split, 180. 
Re chiz thing, 34. p. 


Cc 


weal hdjat want, need, 


137, V1.7: 


hel hdsil resultant ; hdsil 
honé to be obtained, 
Goma: 


p> hdzir present, in wait- 
ing, ready, 4, 10, 60. a. 


le hdl state, condition, 
circumstances, _ present 
time, 187; hdlat do. do. 
status, 176; hédlénki al- 
beit, 176. a. 

hasan prop. name, 

(Mahomedan), 198. a. 


> 


nis hazrat Excellency, 
religious title of saints, 
ete. 187. a. 


yy heuzdr presence (of a 
Superior), term of obse- 
quious address, 27, 34; 
dp ke huztr, 76. a. 





aS hukm order, command, 
68, 182. a. 


=~ 02: 


~ tir obliging me, 157; khd- 
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cuuks hikmat science, 171. | \as khudd God, 84; khuda 


a. kt qasam By heaven! 34. 
hakim physician, 68, | ?: 
"123. a, ects khidmat service, 
102. a. 


= hall solution; h. karnd 
to solve, 171. a. Dice kharch money for ex- 


: penses; kharch-honé to 
be expended; kharch- 
karnd to expend, 34. p. 


aly hawdla reference ; ha- 
wala dend to quote, or 


refer to, 193. a. : 
ae : eve each khustimat enmity, 
S) ae a - = 193. a. 
ac . BOSS, POEPIOX” | ls khatt letter, 76,84; line 
ee (geom.), 102. a. 
\bs khaté offence, sin, 
(€ crime, 91. a. 
Sols khdskar especially, | 3,25 khatra danger, 164. a. 
is khafé angry, 91. Ds 
wtHls khildf contrary to, 
60; khilaf-ma‘mil un- 
usual, 137; khildf-qiyds 
inconceivable, 34, 137; 
khildf-adab contrary to 
etiquette, 76. a. 


Slat. khak lit. dust, used 
idiomatically for kuchh, 
10,68." ~ 2. 


bls khdtir heart; meri kha- | 


tir-khwdadh suited to one’s 
ideas, or tastes, 198. a. 5; last khamydzah retribu- 
tion; kh. khainchnd to 


Jit khéli empty, 10; 
suffer retribution, 137. p. 


sometimes ‘only,’ ‘barely,’ 
198. a. ores khwdb dream; kh. 
ls khdmosh silent, 182. dekhnd to dream, 193. p. 

ko Ngeh khwdja title of re- 


ur 
p \ 


ao khabar news, intelli- spect, like our Mr., 84, 


Ag gence, 114, 187; care, 193; 198. p. 


khdbarddr take care! 34. | sl, khwdh either . . . or, 
a. 193; khwaih ma-khwith 
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will le nill he, 176; 
khwéhdn desiring, desi- 
rous of, 27; Masha 
desire, inclination, 187. p. 
ach khib well, 68, 164. p- 
det hid self (with all per- 
sons), 44, 150. p. 
khiish pleased, 193 ; 
khish-hal well off, com- 
fortable, etc., 198. p. 
SLs khaydl thought, ima- 
gination, 198. a. 


ess khair well! 18, 182. a. 


we 


d 


date ddkhil entering ; 
dékhil hond to enter, be 
admitted, 60. a. 

ele ddg spot, blemish, 150. a. 

dle dal pulse, 18. 

aia ddm price, 4. 

sho dabéi pressure, 157. 

aso dabnd to be pressed 
down; dabi zaban 
subdued tones, gently, 
102; dabe jaon with 
light tread, 109. 

os » dakhl entrance, power 
of interference, 109. 

shy d darbari, darbari ha- 
pra full dress, 91. p. 


se in 
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Ud yp darpesh on the tapis; 
in prospect, ready for pre- 
sentation, etc., 34. p. 


b= 0 darja degree, 193. a. 





\%\9  durga prop. name 
“(Hinda). 
sjlyje darwdza door, 150. p. 


a) daryd river, sea, 109. 
157. G; 

esl ye darydft finding out ; 
d. karndé to find out, 76. p. 


Ee a 
reg k. to grudge, 157. p. 


dareqg reluctance ; 


Uwe s das ten. 


bLaiwe dast-khatt signature 


(dast hand), 109. p. 





\ wd dasehré a festival 
held on the 10th Jaith, 44. 


land daswén tenth, 44. 


4 dushman enemy. p. 
For peculiar use, see 199 

(7). 

\,29 dushwdr difficult; 
| chandén d. nahin not so 
| very difficult, 76. yp. 

\z9 du‘d prayer, salutation, 
1145> <a: 
» da‘wat feast, enter- 

tainment ; invitation, 34, 

Lids 
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LlSo dikhdud (1st caus. of 
dekhné) to show; di- 
khét dend to be visible, 
SI 

No dalil proof, 164. a. 


3» dum breath, time; dam 
p nik men dnd (breath 
coming into nose), gasp- 
ing for breath ; marte dam 
at time of death, 114. p. 
wo din day, 44; 

all day, 109; @e 

every day, 102. 
lua dunyd world, 102. a. 


din-bhar 


din 


3 do two; donon the two, 
~ both, 18; do pahar noon. 
Wyo dawé medicine, 18, 114. 
a. 
ddad didh milk, 44, 176. 
.d dir distance, or dis- 
tant, 4; bart dir se a 
long way off, 91; dir-bin 
telescope, 176. p. 
{29 Misra second, other, 
7X0, 91. 
Ny di-lattt kicking with 
both heels (of a horse), 
198, 
lay or oe dehli or dilit. 
ae didar sight (of per- 
son), 60, 182. p. 
yd der or .§33 deri delay, 
on ie 
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»9 dest belonging to 
country, 18; country- 
bred, 87. 


3 dekhnd to see, to look 
for, 68, 182; delhd-dekhi 
imitation, following ex- 
ample of, 130. 


une din religion, 157. p. 


lava dend to give. 


ra) 
K\3 dakd dacoity, 187. 
S —_5\3 dak ghar post-office, 


“" 4; ddk bangld dak-bun- 


galow, 27. 

W'S ddiné to throw, cast ; 
ddl-dené to cast (into), 
109. 

Los dubné sinking, descend- 
ing, 114; din dubnd af- 
ternoon. 


U3 darnd to fear, 109, 143. 


lid dibnd to sink; dib- 
marna to be drowned, 
Wye 

cape dilé litter, 51. 

ei dhdt two and a half, 
51; dhdt sau two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

CK dhang fashion, man- 
ver of life, 68. 
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yr dhol drum, 193; dh. 
bajdnd to beat a drum. 

Gdias dhiindhnd to seek, 
search for, 68, 193. 

yt 5 derh one and a half. 
‘10; derh baje half-past 
one; derh saw a hundred 
and fhite. 


R) 


5,0 zarra just a little, 76, 
Cae. 


dey yd zart‘a means; zari‘a 
se by means of, 176. a. 

fe zikr mention, 182. a. 

_<o zimma charge, respon- 
sibility ; merd zimma ‘1 
warrant it,’ 164. a. 


ey) 

co}, rdt night; rdt ko at 
night, 51. 

l=) raja Hindt title, head 
of Kshatri caste, 187. 

ay rdz secret, mystery, 76. p. 
it, rdzt satisfied, 
tented, 97,193. a. 


ey rdnt fem. form of rand, 


con- 


a Rajput titie ranking 
above Raji, 114. 








EXERCISES !N HINDUSTANI. 


3}, réh road, way, 143; rd). 
chaltd wayfarer, 97. p. 
ewes, rukhsat leave; 1. 

hond to take leave, 76; 
r. karna to dismiss, 44; 
r. lend to take leave (of 

absence), 84. a. 

ics 2) OF Cas! rasta or rasta 
road, way, 76. p. 

Lewy 7asst rope, oF. 

WU 448, rishta-ndté kin- 
ship, 60. p.h. 

Les ) rakhnaé to put, place, 
hold, 102; rakh-lend to 
keep for one’s own, 187. 

cy riwdj customary, 137. a. 

By started, de- 
spatched, LS Pie 

ay ribakdr proceedings 
(written official), 68. 

rh 9) ripaya money, 10; a 


rawdna 


rupee. 

ue , rott bread (leavened or 
unleavened), 10. 

jy 70 day; roz roz daily, 
44,102. p. 

usta) vimi inhabitant of 
Ram, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, 193. 

by) ronda to weep. 109. 


ik, rihdt release, 187. pp. 


VOCABULARY NO. l. 


lan 5 rahnad to remain, dwe!l, 
stay, abide; rah-jdnd to 
be left over, or behind, 
int, Ske 

we, rah-numéd? showing 
the way, guidance, 84. p. 

Un, rats chief, 198. a. 

os ) rel railway or railway 
train, 27, 44. e. 

y 

as} zakhm wound, 51. p. 

wh} zabdn language; ba- 
zabdan-t-hal ‘in such lan- 
guage as an animal has,’ 


176; zabdni by word of: 


mouth, used as a prep. 
or post., 34. p. 
zar-kharid 


zar money ; 


4 
purchase-money, 76. p. 
ile; zamdna time, fortune, 

60. p. 
wes) zamin earth, land, 34; 
p. 
rs zanjir chain, 60. p. 
hs zinhdr beware! 76. p. 


zuminddr landowner. 


+ zt 68. yp. 
ony 7 saddle, 68. 


Cy 


~zilw sath companionship, | 
\ 
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157; sdth postp. with, 
60; sdth-dend to accom- 
pany, 91. 

elles sath sixty, 143. 

Ves sdré all, the whole, 84. 

ile sdrhe a half more, 114. 

cll. sal year; sdlhd-sdl year 
after year, for years, 176. 
p. 

Usile s@is syce, groom, 34. a. 

ile sdil questioner, peti- 
tioner, 182. 

ws sab all, every, 18; sab 
ke sab the whole lot, 27; 
sabhon pl. of totality, 176. 

Wwe sabab cause, 68; as 
apostp. 76. a. 


a. 


(etd sabag lesson, 44, a. 

ah sipahi or s pahi sepoy, 
soldier, policeman, 18. p. 

Glin sttdnd to worry, op- 
press, bully, 198. 

uy sattdwan fifty-seven, 
68. 

aw ee sattdis 

seven, 68. 

| sw sakht very, 122. p. 

» sir head, 193; sir (par) 

hond to annoy, 97. 


twenty - 





4 


| 
| ». sar head; sarddr chief, 
head servant or ‘ bearer,’ 


| 
27;  sdtht companion, | 143; sarkdr government; 
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sar-guzasht adventures, 


84, 164. p. 
Vas sirdé end, extremity, 122. 
5 pas sar@e ‘serai,’ inn, 60. 
pp. 
KS ws sarishta office, 27; 


sarishta-dér head of of- 
fice (native), 34, 60. p. 


Sins sarak road, 27, 44. 
\Auuw sastd cheap, 18. 


pe safar journey; safar k. to 
journey, to travel, 157. a. 


di. saligqa taste, breeding, 


manners, 27. a. 


ileus samdnd to be swal- 
lowed up (Jit. to be con- 
tained in), 171. 

BEERU samajh thinking, 
150; samajhnd, to under- 
stand, think, 84, 193; 
samajhlend do.; samjhand, 
Ist to explain; 
samphdlend, do., do, 

dw sunné to hear, 97; 
sundt dend to be audible, 


oF 
di sanad authority, 27. a. 


caus., 


Aw Or we san year, 68. a. 
gee Sau hundred, 10. 
Vges sawd quarter more, 114; 


sawd-saw one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


HINDUSTANI. 

\yus OF Slam sted or siwde 
besides, except, 150. 

ei ga su' al question, 
problem, 171, 182. a. 

Le ges sochné to think, 187. 

aoe 


cae s of the sun, 143. 


siiraj - gahan 


\j aw sond to sleep; sotd sleep- 
ing, sleep, 97 ; 
60. 

=_ pig savere early, 114. 

\S\ 


rao sahm panic, 193. a. 


A A 
sone-wald, 


aon sohdga borax, 18. 


eres sahvan inadvertently, 
164. a. 
ee saht; for the idiomatic 
sense of this particle, see 
150 (bis), 176, 182. 
cotle siydht ink, 68. p. 
die sayyid appellative of 


the Prophet's descend- 
ants, 60. a. 


we ser a weight (about 2 
lbs. av.), 44. 
eiStw satkron hundreds, 


oy, 
122; P. sadhd, plural of 
iSiatity. 


\agStme sikhnd to learn, 164 


des sind to sew, sewing, 
102. 


VOCABULARY No. 1. 


a 


Om 
sols shddi marriage, wed- 
ding, 34. p. 
ps shar poet, 60. 
\& shdm evening, 114. 
sls shah king. p. 
Uy ols shdh-riiss the Czar, 
King of Russia, 193. 
wus shdyad perhaps, 97. p. 


a. 


S$) 9 las shabdrozi of night CREST 


and day, 164. 
3, shakhs person, fellow, 

individual, 10. p. 

a \ ts shardrat wickedness, 
114. a. 

bt shart condition, bet, 44. 
a. 

¢ Yo sharm shame, 68. p. 
 shuri‘ beginning; shu- 
ri‘-hond to begin, 44; sh. 
karnd to begin, trans. 4. 


7 sharvir wickee, 122. 


ae.) 8, shartk sharing, part- 


a. 


ner, oe. a. 
het shatir a beam, 130. a. 
iiss shifé-khdna dispen- 
sary, 60. a.p. 


hos, FS pleke guste thank- 
ful, grateful, 27. p. 
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“oe shahr city, 114, 193.  p, 


. shat thing, 51. a. 


A sher lion or tiger, 143. p. 


(Om 
weia>be sdhib lord, master, 
appellative of English- 
men in India, 34; sdéhi- 
ban or sahib log, pl. a. 
clean, 68. a. 
ose sahn courtyard, 76. a. 
wo sahih correct, 84. a. 
3! 40 sarrafmoney-changer, 
198. 
0 sirf only, 164. a. 


a. 


ne sarf expenditure, sarf- 
1-zar do., 182. 
ko sifat quality, attribute 
(tech. adjective), 84. a. 
\ie saldh whatisright, good 


advice, counsel, etc., 187. 
a. 


a. 


qo Subah province ; sibajdt 
Pers. pls. a: 


> yg stirat, 


good looks, 97. a. 


appearance, 


dei siga form, tense-form, 
157; siga-t-mdzi__ past 
tense. a. 


ee 
dlls zdbita rule, regulation, 
34, a. 
6 zidd opposition, vexatious 
conduct, 176. a. 
6 zara, necessary, neces- 
e sarily, 34, etc. a. 
ee zila‘ district, side, 51. a. 


b 


s Sb talib-‘ilm seeker of 
knowledge, student,34. a. 


ww lb tibdbatthe profession 
of medicine, 76. a. 


\ : 
cr tarah manner, 
ebt:,.40.- “a. 


a: taraf direction, side, 
150; taraf-davi 
with, 157. a. 

rae) yb tariga plan, method, 
way, 44. a. 


way, 


siding 


sb tawr manner; bataur (ke) 
in the shape of, like, 150. 

a. 
ye s 
ready, 4, 164. a. 


sometimes written \aJ 


b 
wi zdlim tyrant, 109. a. 


EXERCISES IN 








HINDUSTANI. 


ec 
ple ‘glam world, 176. a. 
oy lic ‘ebdrat style, diction, 
written text, 164. a. 
wolic ‘etéb reproof, repri- 
mand, 34. a. 
Was ‘ajb wonder, 164; ajb 
k., to wonder. a. 
‘arabi the Arabic lan- 
guage, Arabic, 18. a. 
cote “zzat honour; “zzat-dar 


honourable, held in_re- 


spect, 27. a. 

pe ‘aziz (from same root 
as above) dear, a friend 
or intimate, 157; ‘aziz 
rakhné to hold dear, to 
value, 193. a. 

lhe ‘até gift; ‘atd karnd to 
bectow, 171. a. 

jac ‘agl common sense, in- 
telligence, wisdom, 84. a. 

‘aks reflection (opti- 

cal), 08. 24. 

gis ‘eldj cure, 76. a. 

cWWle ‘aldlat indisposition, 
Ono: 

erie ‘aldmat mark, sign, 
denotation, 157. a. 


pe ‘iim knowledge, 176. a, 


VOCABULARY NO. 1. 


sodas ‘umda excellent,176. a. 
ne ‘umr life, age, 164. a. 
bss ‘amal action, practice; 


‘umal k. (par) to act upon, : 


164, a. 
weylre ‘endyat favour,kind- 
~ness; ‘en. karnd or far- 
mdnd to grant, 143, 187; 
‘en. hond to be granted ; 
‘en. ndma a letter. 51. a. 


Wy 9 ‘aurat woman, 76. a. 
12 ‘atb defect (in mind or 
body), wrong, 198. a. 
ee ‘ain (lit. eye) 198. a. 


re 
le gdjfil forgetful; gdfil so- 
na to sleep sound, 109. a. 
mls ganim name of a wor- 
' thy in the Alf Laila, 164. 
ne gadr mutiny, 68. a. 


wy ee garib poor, pauper, 
193; garib-khdna humble 
abode (used by an infe- 
rior in mentioning his 
house or home), 91. a. 

mac gussa anger: gusse an- 
gry, 51. a. 

weet gazab misfortune, 


‘something awful orcalami- 
tous, 27,130. a. 
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J gul uproar, noise, 143. a. 


\\é goldm slave, used by an 
inferior instead of Ist 
pers., 27,44. a. 


Llc galat wrong, 137. a. 
VS se gol-kamard draw- 
ing-room, 102. a. 


Ae gairat sense of shame, 
150. p. 


= 
eo jférst’ Persian, the 
Persian language, 18. p. 
cl fa‘el agent (gr.), 157. a. 
wl falid extra, spare, 18. 
s UG fa’ida profit,advantage, 
zt, 176. a. 
sti fatehgarh (lit. Vic- 
oh 
tory-Fort) 84. 
we fajr early morning, 114 
a. 


\3 fidd devoted (par) 176. a. 

Syd jidwi (same root as 
above), devoted (used by 
an inferior in speaking of 
self, like golém, kamtarin 
etc.), 91. @. 

aS Kes ye \3 fardmosh-kért 
forgetfulness, omitting to 
mention, 44. _p. 


270 EXERCISES 


IN HINDUSTANI. 


LP farsh carpeting, 34, | po gadam step; gadan 


102. a. 
reer) 273 fursat leisure, 44. a. 
oe farq difference, 34, 51 ; 
dissension, 137. a. 
vee fareb deceit, 143. a. 
lant fasdd disturbance, re- 
bellion, tumult, etc., 27. a. 
jc fusl season, 164. a. 
|,is fuzil excessive; faziil- 
kharcht extravagance, 27. 
a 


les fel deed, act (gram. a 
verb), 34. a. 

yas faqir beggar, 97. a. 

Cz ot fehrist list, 198. p. 

ag) oS jilfaur instantly, 
Hose 2a. 


duets  faisala decision, 
(law) ; f. hond to be decided, 
LUG... 


3 
Lis qdbil worthy, deserv- 
ing, 34, 137. @. 
lsd gabl before, 150. a. 
~ gabr tomb, 150. a. 
ds gadr worth, quantity, 


yalue, consideration, 27, 
122, 13%. a: 


rakhna to step, 193. a. 
uy ee qgarib near, nearly, 
122,150. a. 

duct gasd intention, 114. a. 

yet qustr fault, 164. a. 

las gazd that which ws al. 
lotted, death ; gazd karna 
to die, 150, 187. a. 

(gles gazziq marander (Cos- 
sack) ; gazzdqi maraud- 
ing, 137. a. 

as galam reed-pen, 68. a. 

ée\a3 qiydfa physiognomy, 
143. a. 


os 


kd sign of tzdfat. 

ASK kdtnd to cut; bat kdind 
to contradict, interrupt, 
187. 

JS kér work; kart effec- 
tive, fatal, 51; kdrdmad 
useful, 18; kédr-rawa% 
business procedure, 34; 
kar-guzdrt performance 
of work or duty, 193. p. 

ey BS kértiscorr. cartridge, 
193. =e: 


SK kash or kdshke optative 
particle, 164,171. p. 


YOCABULARY NO. l. 


ds kdgaz paper, 68. p. 
a5 kajé sufficient, 157. a. 
Sf kala black, 27. 

es kdm work, 27; use, 187. 
wi kan ear, 68. 


cols kdindé possessions, 
44, a. 

eS kab when, or kis-waqt ; 
kab k& or kabhi ka long 
ago, some time ago, 76; 
kabhi nahin never, 10. 
\ as kuppdé leathern vessel for 
* holding oil, ghee, ete. 122 
Cwhs kapds cotton-plant, 10, 
18. 

Wurs kaptdn capitano, cap- 
tain, 60. 

xs kuttd dog, 198. 


CAAKS kitdéb book, 18. 84, 91; 
‘Arab. pl. kutub. a. 
USS kiind how much, how 
many P 
ress kuchh anything, some- 
thing; kuchh kuchh some 
little; kuchh na kucha 
[ee or other; aur 
kuchh or kuchh aur some 
more. 
yd ay! 


(rent-payer), 122. p, 


kirdya-dér tenant } 
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\j § karnd to do, make, etc.; 
~karke (P.C.P. of karnd), 
68, 198; kardnd (1st 
caus.), 109; kar-rakhna 
to do a thing and keep 
it done, 84; apnd kar- 
lend to make one’s own, 
84. 

eas karwat lying on one 
side; k. badalnad to 
change to the other side 
in lying, 114. 


ps kasr fraction, 102; 
chaltt kasr recurring de- 
cimal. a. 


US kal to-morrow or yester- 
day. 
3S kal machine, 10. 


KK hull all, the whole, 44, 
a a. 
eas kambakht wretch, 
| wretched (lit. little-for- 


eee 114. p. 
we eS kamtarin (lit. least) 


term used by inferiors in 
speaking of self, 84. p. 


6S kami reduction, 198. p. 


— 


edo kumet bay (horse), 60. 
P- 

wl gS or ws or \ss kunwdn 
or kuwdn or hid a well. 

§ ko sign of object (near or 


| 
| 
| remote). 
| 
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{i$ kotha house-top, 102. 
S kiich march, 114. p. 
S 


ss kaun who, what; kawn- 
sé what-like, what? (asks 
for a description, either 
of persons or things). 

uses kot anyone, someoue ; 
kot saw ete. some hun- 
dred etc.; kot kot some 
few; kot na kot some 
ene or other, 198. 

Us kahé (verb. noun), order, 
Sills 

hs kahdr appellative of the 
bearer or carrier class, 
18. 

sé khdr alkali, potash, 18. 

wh S kahdn where ? 

ULS khdnd food, a meal, 
dinner, (as a verb), to 
eat; khd-jdnd to eat up. 

ns pio khurdart rough (of 
surface), 27. 

\x2§ khard erect, standing, 
34, 68. 

ULS kahldnd to be called, 
182. 

wS kahné to say,speak, 84, 
kah-dend, intens. 

LidgS khodnd to dig, exa- 
mine closely, 157. 

WS kholnd to open, 122, 





t 


| (ees 


EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


» ig het field, 137. 


dS kahin somewhere; ka- 

“hin nahin nowhere; ka- 
hin na kahin somewhere 
or other, 10. 

Ss ki or S§ ke sign of 
izdfat. 

_S hai how mans ? 

Las kya what; 
whether...or; 

\uutS kaisd what-like? of 
what sort or kind? how 
or what (with adjective 
of quality)? in what 
state P 

cg sS kydn why? kyidnkar 
how? kytinki because. 


kyd...kyd 


s \ 
2S kat some, several. 18, 
— 


a 
eA ert So : 
usils gaért carriage, 150. 
ee Za PP 
ww \S or or 3 lf ga 
elt oS T 9s \S gdnon or 
gion or gdnw village; 
gdon-waldé villager, 76. 
+f . . . 
x ,\a5 guzdra living, subsis- 
tence, 187. p. 
eee me 
dS guearnd to pass, 109; 
guzar-jand to pass away, 
114. 
ea yee) 
\ gram 


thatcher, 143. 


villager, 


VOCABULARY NO. l. 


of gird around, 182. p. 

5ha S- giriftdr caught, appre- 
hended, taken prisoner, 
18; ~ p. 

us girnd to fall; gir-parnd 
to fall down, 97. 

U l=#S gar-jand to be rooted, 
150. 

74 gaz yard measure, 97. p. 

lus gosdin saint, holy 
man, 97. 

(ue gustdkh insolent, im- 
pertinent, 122. p. 

as guftdr speech, 182. p. 

is gala. neck, 122; gale 
milnd to embrace. 

KiS gunbaz dome, 150. p. 

(SF ganga proper name, the 
Ganges, 68. 

LS ginnd to count, 143, 
LOS: 

A ZA : 

or S45 go or goki although, 
176. p. 

15° goddam‘ godown,’ ware- 
house, store-room, 102. 

os ab S gosha-nishin are- 
cluse, 68. p. 

LS goyd so to say, 102, 157, 
198. p. 

_slesS goydi speech,176. p. 
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WAS ghabrdnd to be in 
alarm, 91. 

os ghar home, house, 76; 
ghar-wile members of 
family. 

sit ghart a period of time 
“equal to one sixty-fourth 
part of natural day; the 
eighth part of a pahar; 
a watch or clock, 114, 187. 

UsueS ghusnd to rush in, 143 

aS ghanté gong, hour, 114. 


eS ghora 
=: mare, 27. 


horse; ghort 
regeS ghiimnéd to go round, 
182. 
f ght ‘ghee,’ clarified 
butter, 18. 


J 


Y lé (privative); Ud-hdsil 
without success, 176; ld- 
kalém unquestionable, 
Sy aaa ® 

ei ldzim intransitive (gr.), 
1545 “a: 

GY lénd to bring; tashrif 
lind to henour with a 
visit, 68. 

(32) ldiq capable, suitable, 
worthy, 198. a. 

18 
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lal liidz modesty, con- 
sideration (for others), 
respect, observance, etc. 
84. a. 


ANA 


3\#! lara% quarrel, fighting, 
battle, 102, 193. 

Wis) lavtdé (from larnd) com- 
batant, 97. 

S larké boy, son, child, 
18; larkt girl, 10; larak- 
pan childhood, 60. 

—sh) lutf zest, enjoyment, 
1380. a. 

cs) logat vocabulary, 91. a. 

\43) lafz word, 34. a. 

Ag likhna to write, to 
translate, 84. 

als lagdm bridle, 68. 

nS lagné to be set, be 


fixed, fix, ete.; burd lagnd 
to come amiss, 51. p. 


UL lalachdnd to long for, 
covet, 97. 
Nj.) laundi slave-girl, 109. 

oes 

ls] lohé iron, 60. 

7 lahar idea, 143. a. 

wil liydgat the being 
qualified, suitability, capa- 
bility, merit, etc. 137. a. 


oe lekin but, 197. p. 





EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


UN lend to take, bay, 84; 
“le-jana to take away, 68; 
le-lend to keep in one’s 
own hands, 130; le 
postp, for sake of, on 
account of. 


. 

whole mddydn mare, 60. p. 

Ube méarné to strike, beat, 
slay, etc. 122; médrd- 
phirnéd to wander or 
knock about, 182; mdre 
postp., on account of, 150. 

Je méal wealth, 51; mdl o 
daulat wealth and riches, 
Da 

KL. malik proprietor, 182. 
a. 
Le mdlé financial (relat- 
ing to revenue), 109. a. 

whe min mother; mdn-bap 
or méd-lbdp parents, 18, 
44, 


ile mdndé granted, 176. 
sUle manda tired, 18. p. 


Sle mdngné to ask for, 
198; mdng-léndé to ask 
for and bring, 91. 

Mle mdnind, postp., like 
2%. 9. 


VOCABULARY No. l. 


yo mah month, 143; mdah- 
wart monthly, month by 
month, 122. p. 

troller. mubdhasa diseus- 
sion, 114. a. 

Wine mubtald involved in, 
91. a. 
io mubram urgent, irre- 
sistible, 187. a 

wx. mat prohibitive par- 
ticle, 198. 

\Atre mutabanna adopted 
son, ISO, Ge 

oye he mutasawwar supposed, 
imagined, 137. a. 

Wie mallana or ji kd mat- 
lénd to feel nausea, 187. 
j\ake mutawdtir consecu- 

tively, 130. a. 

a xa!) bsgie mutawassit ul 
hél in middling circum- 
stances, 198. a. 

legre mutawafd deceased, 
the deceased, 157. a. 

as gic mathor earthen jar, 102. 

lie misal proverb, apho- 
rism, similitude, 164. a. 

uli. musallas triangle, 51, 
102. 

dave majbir forced, 84. a 


Te seo OF ene mujhko or 


mujhe obj. form of main. 
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tees machhli fish, 51, 
Sle mohdsara siege, 132. 


a. 

5 glare mohdwara idiom, dia- 
lect, fashion of speech; 
ba -mohdwara idiomatic, 
34; be-mohdwara unidio- 
matic. a. 

Krave mahabbat affection, 

176: “a. 

give mohtdj poor, 171. a 

aricve mohtamim editor, 
122. a. 

paps mahrim deprived of, 
60. a. 


(padsve mukhtasar abridged, 


shortened; m. karnd to 
abridge, abbreviate, 68. a. 


ve muddat long period of 
time, 156. a. 


dXxe madad help, 171; ma- 
dad-gdr helper. a. 


eI murabba‘ square, 51. a. 
KG 0 murtakib geilty, 
sin-committing, 34, a. 

dpe mard man, 137. p. 
ere marz disease, 97. a. 


re marzi pleasure, 60. a. 


Lp. marnd to die, 97 ; death, 
157. 
18* 
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U4ire mortz sick man, pa- 
tient, 97. a. 

\. mizdj temperament, 

“State of health, temper, 
4, a. 

tlie musdfir traveller, 60. 

an 

lehume musta‘dr borrowed ; 
musta‘dr lend to borrow, 
84. a. 

Khu mustagim straight, 

Geb ee 

wie musalmdn Moslem, 
Mahomedan, 60, 198. a. 

Sdeure musawwuda rough 
draft, MS. 91. a. 

lite mushtdg desirous, 
Se 

Kive mushkil difficult, 182, 
may be used asa noun. a. 

jedne mashhiir known, pub- 
lished, 114. a. 

woe masarif (pl. of mas- 
raf) expenses, 198. a. 

Unalee  maslahat  ex- 
pedient, expediency, 51. 
a. 

Kthae musibat mis- 
fortune, 44. a. 

(ole mutdbig according to; 
mutdbigq-asl exact copy 
(lit. according to origi- 
nal), 34. a. 
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pike matba‘ press, 182. a. 


cee mutlag or mutlagan 
quite, 91. a. 
cslee modf forgiven; m. 
farmdné to forgive, 164. a. 
dhelee mo‘dmala affair, busi- 
ness matter, 76. a. 
dilee mo‘dyana inspection ; 
m. farmdnd to inspect, 
LiAse: 
lee mo‘aliim preceptor, 
teacher, 109. a. 
ayes ma‘lim known, 4. a. 


ite ma‘nt meaning, 182. a. 
Were muft gratis, 51. p. 


du lie mugdbala comparison, 
opposition, 198; ba-muqd- 
bala in comparison with. 
a. 


Adie mugaddama case (in 
law), 84,176. a. 


Ro mugarrar appointed, 
fixed, settled, 34; MUgcr= 
rara, fem. of above, 176. a, 


w&e makdn place, abode, 
house (of a better sort), 
4,84. a. 


he magar but, 197, p. 


G A 
Vee magraé cross, sullen, 
peevish, ete. 4. 


VOCABULARY NO. l. 


44>‘. muldhaza considera- 
tion of, inspection, 137. a. 


coli. muldqdt visit, inter- 
view; m. karnd to pay 
a visit, interview, etc., 34, 
68. 

US gile multawt deferred, 
postponed, adjourned ; m. 
kar-rakhné to adjourn, 
84. a. 


use mulher ( 
country), civil, 109. 


a. 


(relating to 
a. 


» GL. milnd to receive, intr. 
to meet, combine, be like, 
correspond, etc. 451; jd- 
milné to fall into (of a 
river), 68; milkar (P.C.P. 
of milnd) united, summed 
up, in combination, 68. 
\_. maldé grieved, discon- 
tented, 176. a. 

Keo mumkin possible, 148, 
176, a. 

ie mandr minaret (Ar. 
noun of place), 97. a. 

cowl. mundsib befitting, 

187. 
daite muntizir expecting, 
143. a, 

awake MmunsiTrim manager, 

1774s 
143; a. 

gare manzir agreeable, 
approved, 150. a. 


a. 


| 
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peal PA ihe or -giae munh 
or minh mouth, face, 68, 
hey ke 
Oy go maujid available, in 
hand, ready, in existence, 
TOROS a 
uss ye maulavt Moslem title 
of learning, 187. 


a. 
l=\ le mahdrdajd chief Ra- 
198. 


us b Lo mehrbdnt kindness, 


ja. 


favour, 27. p. 
Ul. mohiat delay, respite, 


grace, 145. a. 
whys mehmdn guest, 51. p. 


Lae  mohaiyd 


18. a. 
Lae mahind month, 


provided, 


= wlr~ miydn ji title of 
teacher, 91. p. 
wwe mekh tent-peg, 109. p. 


jhe mez table, 34. p. 


who muyassar obtained, 
IMG ylS29 a: 

uke main 1; meré my, 
mine. 

whe men post. affix locative, 
in, into, among, between, 
etc. 


WS Nght menhdi henna, 102. 
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(2) 


4 nd (privative) ; nd-insdfe 
injustice, 27; na-lamam 
unfinished, 44; nd-hagq 
unfairly, 109; nd-gawdr 
displeasing, disgusting, 
122. p. 

ol ntpnd to measure, 97. 


lob nadddni ignorance, 
34. p. 
ol nadir rare, 176. a. 


W 


nélé ravine, ‘nullah,’ 
157. 
yl 
plaint; ndlish karnd to 
lodge a complaint, file a 
suit, etc. 84,157. p. 
\y ném name; ndm lend 
to mention a _ person’s 
name, 91, 198. 


en nabz pulse ; nabz dekh- 


ndlish complaint, 


nd to feel the pulse ; nabz 
dikhénd to let the pulse 
be felt, 180. a. 


oles najdt salvation; naj dt 
pdné to escape, 157. a. 

iSNj nadi river, 68. 

Lewd  Mishat 
relation, 137. a. 


dau nuskha MS. 84. a. 


proportion, 
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A A a + 4 

; niswén or lus nisd 
cylgnd 

women, female sex (Ar. | 


pl.) 1225 ta. 
j\..2) nasrdni Nazarene, 
Christian, 193. a. 


wirka) nasib pl., destinies, 
fate, fortune, 143. a. 

Lexa) nasihat advice, ad- 
monition, 91, 164. a. 

GY ai 
pear, 164; nazar parnd to 
appear casually or unex- 
pectedly, 97. 

pees nazir exemplar;  be- 
nazir unrivalled, 171. 


A A 
nazar dnd to ap- 


a. 

INKS nikdind to turn out, 
take out, drive out, etc. 
Ist. caus. of nikalnd, 76, 
193. 

(ALS nikalnd to issue, come 
out, turn out, turn up, 
etc., 51, 198. 

X43 namak salt, 18, 137. p. 

pb nau nine, 68. 


si nawwdb (Nabob) vice- 


roy (Mahomedan. title), 
34, a. 


S.3 naukar servant, 10 nau- 
kart service (esp. under 
Government), 176. p. 

els nehdyat very,exceed- 
ingly, 198. 


a. 


* 
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we nahin or ,3 na no, 
not; nahin to else, 193. 
li nayd new, 51, 68. 


“Jas nil indigo, 18. 


es nim tree with leaves of 
a bitter taste, 18. 


2 
MN, walid father, 150. a. 


o 
a 

bacl, waste for the sake of,on 
account of, etc. a. 

dos wajh reason, cause, 34. 
ena 

y+, waztr vizier, chief minis- 
Ds 
ter, 109. a. 


a 
(money), 137. a. 

wes watan native country, 
44, a. 

ddrky wazifa scholarship, 
stipend, 34, a. 


wustl collected 


Brady wa-gaira et cetera, 18, 
34, 97. . a. 

$19 warg page or leaf (of a 
book or MS.), 164. a. 


warna else (to be trans- 


ys 
lated acc. to context), 
193. p. 


ids wagt time, pl. augat, 
10, 44, 60. a. 








woh he, she, it, that, the 
remote of two persons, 
the latter as’ compared 
with the former (pl. as 
well as sing.) ; woht that 
same, that very. 

wd wahén there; wohin 
just there, 150. 


By 


3 


eile héth hand, 51; hath 
lagnd to come into one’s 
hands, be acquired, 109. 

gh hathi (wnimanus) ele- 
phant, 60. 

a) l» hdmi bharnd to 
assent, 76, (10). 

we han yes, 10, 198. 

har every, 68; har ek 

every one, 27. p. 

a> > harchand although, 
ies 7a 

5C 2 harkdra messenger, 34. 
Pe 

ms SP hargiz na never, 176. 
Pp: 

Ai hazér thousand; hazd- 


+ 


ron or hazarhd (pl. of to- 
tality), thousands, 176. 


Ld 9 Cewd hast 0 nist 
yes or no, 152. p. 
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Kl» halké light, 137. 
faa ham we; hamdrd our. 


end himmat spirit, pluck, 
Os 

oh ad hamrdh companion ; 
used as postp., in company 
with, 44, 157. p. 

Ahn hamesha always, 44, 
Dp. 

win hindi 193; hindistan 

~*~ India north of the Ner- 
budda, 84. 

estas hindi a form of the 
vernacular of Upper India 
written in the Nagri 
character, 18. 

pe hunar virtue, skill, ac- 
complishments, ae 
84, p. 

Lamrd hansnd to laugh, 102 
150; hansé ridicule, 109. 

Pes hawd wind, air, atmo- 
sphere, 137. a. 


etc. 


\,2 hawwd ogre, 193. 


Ua» hond to be, exist, ete. ; 
hijve  Precative form, 
91; hote hote gradually, 
by degrees, 109; had P. 
Part. and P. Abs. 

=> hech of no account, 

mean, 27. Dp 
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dts haiza cholera; haiza 
karnad to be seized. with 
cholera, 76, 109. a. 


\) y@ or, instead of, whereas, 
193: 

ol ydd remembrance; ydd- 
‘hond to be remembered ; 
ydd-rakhnaé to remember ; 
yad-dnd to come to recol- 
lection, be remembered, 
44; ydd-parnd to recol- 
lect, be reminded of, 150; 
ydd-farmdana to ask after, 
call for, 187. p. 


wd, yoqin certain, 157. a, 
s OG yakdigar one another, 
= ek disrd, 198. pp. 

wy yin thus, 51, 182. 

-2 yeh he, she, it, this, the 
nearer of two persons ; 
former as compared with 
the latter (pl. as well as 
sing.); yeht this same, 
this very. 


why yahan here. 
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VOCABULARY No, 2. 


OF WORDS CONTAINED IN THE ENGLISH 
SENTENCES OF PARTS L, II., AND IN THE 
TRANSLATION EXERCISES OF PART III. 





N.B.—(1) See App. C. 1 (2) above for principle of transliteration. 
(2) Exceptional genders only are marked, with reference 
chiefly to Rules given in Part I., 3. 


A absent gwir-hdzir. act on, v. ‘amal karnd 

5 absurd behida. (par); act towards 

Abandon chhornéalone, | abuse mazammat,burd’i. | (treat) bartdo karnd 
or chhor-jdnd chhor-\abuse, vy. burd bhald| (sdth) ,pesh-dnd(sdth) 


dené int.; chhor-| kahnd, gdli dend. active chust o chdldk, 
rakhnd or rakh-\accept (formally or| hoshydr. 
chhorndareoften use-| otticially) pazir aur | activity, chdldkt, hosh- 


ful;  chhor-bhagnd| qabilfarmdnd;orga-|  ydrt. 
describes itself. See} 6d farmdnd alone:|accrue hond, hdsil, or 


bhdgnd. (generally}lend or le-| paidd hond. 
abandoned (wicked)| lend. actuated by elevated 
shartr. accompany sdth-dend;| sentiments ‘dli-him- 
abhornafrathkarnd(se).| to accompany me| mat. 
ability qdbiliyat, liyd-| merd sath dend, ho-\addicted to, v. marnd 
qut. lend, sdth ho-dnd\ (par). 
able, to be saknd, as| (ke), hamrdh hond address ndm o nishdn, 
second member of| (Ke). | orsimply patd; to 
compound verb. accordance with, in ba-| hisaddress uske ndm 
able, alj. gabil, lag. mijib (ke), muwafig) kd. 
about to qurib hai ki,| (ke). adjustment tasfiya. 


garth tha ki; or the| accordingly chundnchi. | administration insirdm, 
idea may be ex-|account or accounts| intizém; administra- 





pressed by the verb, hisdb; to check ac-| tion of law, nifdz-i- 

chahnd in combina-| counts hiséb sentnd;| qdniin. 

tion with perf. part.| accounted for man-' admit (the force of an 

and occasionally by| séb; on account of} argument) taslim 

the use of wdéld with| wdste,li’e,mdre (usu-| karnd, or q@ii hond 

gerund. ally in connection| (dé); admit him usko 
about, adv. pds, dspds;| with anemotion). | dne-do. 

about fifty pachds ek | acknowledge (formally) | admitted, to be dakhil 

or garib pachdas, etirdf karnd. honda. 


abroad, to get (of secret) | across pdr; a. the river admonish tambih karnd, 
ifshd hound. nadi par, | nasihat dend. 
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adopt (a son) muta- 
bannd k. 

ado,.t, cause to taslim 
kardnd. 

advance, v. gadam bar- 
hand; as the morning 
advanced din charhte 
charhte. 

advance-guard pesh- 
lashkar. 

advantage fdéida, pl. 
fawdid. 

advent dmad, tashrif- 
awari. 

adventure 
hausila. 

adventures sar-guzasht. 

adverse mukhdlif; ad- 
verse wind ulti hawd, 
bad-i-mukhalif. 

adversity burd'i, bad- 
qismati, bad-igbdli, 
idbar. 

advice saldh, mashwara, 
nasihat. 

advisable 
mundsib. 

advocate of, to be an 
rawd jdnnd, rawdddar 
honda. 

affair mo‘admala, amr, 
bat. 

affect to be apne tain 
zdhir karnda. 

afflicted (with) 
tald. 

affray hangdma. 

Afghan afgan. 

aforesaid muzkir, maz- 
kira bald; person 
aforesaid n»dm-bur- 
da. 

after pichhe, ba‘d; after 
some days chand roz 
ke bad; afterwards 
iske or uske ba‘d, or 
pichhe; after that 
ba‘d iske ki. 

again phir. 

against muqdbil (ke). 


(ambition) 


maslahat, 


muh- 








against me (of accusa- 
tion) meré varaf. 

age ‘umr, f. 

aged biddhd, sinn-ra- 
sida. 

agent xdr-parddz, go- 
mdshta; (in gram.) 
féil; through the 
agency of ma*‘rifat 
(ke). 

agree (to take) gabdl 
karnd or karlend, 
‘ahd karnd; to agree 
(on a course of action) 
saldh karnd; agree 
(solemn'y) gaud o 
gasam karnd. 

agreement gaul 0 gardar, 
‘ahd o paimdn, muwa- 
faqat. 

ageression 
dastanddzt. 

aid (mutual) mo‘dwa- 
nat. 

aid, v. madad dend; to 
be a great aid bahut 
kam and. 

air hawd. 

alarming, 
khauf kd. 

alas! afsos, 

albeit haldnkt. 

alert hoshydr, tayydr ; 
being on the alert 
pesh-qadam. 

alike yaksdn, bardbar. 

alive znda, salamat, 
sahthe saldmat, gitd 
jt. 

all sab, sdrd, tdmdm, 
kull; all the lot sab 
ke sab ; all (our) sub- 
jects amt'-i-ra‘dyd. 

allegiance itdé‘at; true 
allegiance wafdddri o 
itdat ; throw off alle- 
giance itd‘at se phir 
ganda, 

alliance ‘ahd o paimdn. 


(minor) 


khaufndk, 
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prove) gawdrd karnd; 
(admit) taslim karnd : 
to make ailowance 
for lihdz rakhnd. 

Almighty, the qdédir- 
i-mutlag, khudde qda- 
dir. 

alone tanhd, akeld. 


alphabet dlif-be; to 
learn the alphabet, 
alif be parhna. 


already abhi; already 
gone jd-chukd. 

although harchand, go, 
goki, agarchi, hdldn- 
ki. 

altogether(quite) mahz, 
mutlag, bilkull, pet 
barhkar, adj. ikat- 
thd. 

always 
waqt. 

ambassador elchi, safir. 

ambitious hausila- 
mand, garz-mand. 

ammunition (shot and 
powder, gold bérit, 
sdz o sdmdn-i-jang, 
sdmin-ti-harb  o 
zarb. 

amnesty darguzar, ‘afw 

among men; froin 
among men se, min 
jumla. 

amount, to this és gadr- 
ka. 

amuse dil-bahldnd. 

amusing maza kd ,mazaq 
kd, lutf ka. 

ancestors bdp-ddde, bu- 
zurgan. 

anchor, to /angar ddlna 
(to cast anchor). 

ancient gadim, qadimt. 

anecdote hikdyat. 

angelic ferishton kd sa 
or ferishton jaisd. 

anger gussa. 

angry gusse, khafa. 


hamesha, har 


allow wdzat dend; (ap-| animal jdnwar. 


VOCABULARY NO. 2. 


annex mildnd (lit.make| éddal lashkar; in 
unite). arms hathydr-band. 
anonymous gum-ndm,\arrangement . bando- 
be-nam. bast, intizam, taj- 
announce and proclaim} wz. 


‘ilan farmdnd, ishte 
-hdr dend. 

answer jawdb; to an- 
swer jawdb dend ; to 
answer (be useful) 
pesh-jand,kam-nikal- 
nd. 

answering jawdb-diht. 

anyone how; infl. kis. 

anxiety andesha, tarwd- 
dud, khadsha. 

anxious mutafakkir. 

apparently zdhir men, 
zdhiran, ma‘lim hota 
hai ki, 

appear nazar dnd or 
parnd, dikha’t dend, 
zdhir hound. 

appearance sdrat. 

appoint ta%ndt karnd, 
mugarrar k. 

appointed mugarrar. 

apportionment of pe- 
nalty tajwiz-i-sazd. 

approach, n. tashréf- 
awdrt (ceremoni- 
ous). 

approve manzir karnd 
gabil karnd, pazi- 
ra karnd. 

approve of 
honda. 

approved manzir. 

Arab (horse) ‘aradi. 

arbitrate panchdyat k. 

archer tiranddz. 

arguehujjat land hujjat 
karnd, mubdhasa kar- 
nd. 

areunment bahs, f. 

arise uthnd, uth-jand ; 
(spring from) paidd 
hond, nikalnd. 

army lashkar, fay f. ; 
enormous army, dal- 


rawidar 








arrange, add karnd to 
either of the above ; 
to be arranged ban- 
parnd. 

arrive pahtnchnd, 
jana. 

art fann. 

artful dagdbdz. 

artifice chaldkt, fitrat, 
hikmat. 

artillery top-khdna, 

ascend charhna, 

ascend (throne) julis 
Sfarmand. 

ascent charhdo. 

ascertain ma‘lim karnd 
daryaft k., tahqgiq k. 

ashamed sharminda; to 
be ashamed gairat 
men dnd, sharm dnd 
(ko). 

ask pichhnd ; ask after 
hal piichhnd, khair o 
‘dfiyat piichhnd ; ask 
for darkhwast k. 

ass gadhd. 

assassin saffdk. 

assembly galsa, majlis 
f£., mahfil f., jami‘at, 

association with dme- 
zish, sohbat, sanghat, 
m. 

assuredly albatta, haqi- 
gatan, wagat. 

attack, to hamla karnd, 
yorish ke, 

attacking (party) ham- 
la-dwar. 

attendance, in hdzir. 

attention tawajjoh, f., 
lihdz. 

attract, to jazb karnd. 

attractive force quw- 
wat-i-jaziba. 

atrocity shardrat. 


A 
d- 
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audible, to be sund’é 
dend. 

audience hdzirin-t-1jlas. 

author mosannif; (com- 
piler) mo‘allif. 

authority tkhtiydr, sa- 
nad, f.; in authority 
farmdn-pazir ; under 
authority farmdn- 
bardar, mataht. 

auxiliary madadgdr, 
shartk-i-imddd. 

available maujid. 

avert daf* karnd. 

awake be-ddr; to be 


awake jagnd. 
awaken, jagdnd. 
aware, to be jdnnd, 
ae 4 es 
dgdh hond, waqif 
hond. 


back pith £., pusht, f. 

back,to pusht par rahnd. 

bad burd, khrdb, (bad 
as first member of 
compound). 

baggage asbdb (sing.). 

band guroh, dasta. 

Baniya baniyd. 

banker mahdjan,sarraf. 

bard bhdé. 

bareheaded and_ bare- 
footed sar o pda ba- 
rahnda. 

bargain khish-kharid. 

bark bhaunknd. 

barley juwdar. 

bastion bur7. 

battalion 
paltan, f. 

battle lard‘. 

bazaar bdzdr (a collec- 
tion of  sheps); 
through the bazaar 
bazar hoke. 

bear richh. 

oear, v. barddsht karnd, 


(regiment) 
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beard ddrhi. 

beasts and birds cha- 
rand 0 parand. 

beat pitnd, marnd ; beat 
(a cover) jhdrnd. 

become ho-jand, ban- 
jand, ho-lend, ban- 
baithna. 

bed palang. 

bedding bichhond, bis- 
tar. 

befall ho-parnd. 

before dge, pahle, qabl, 
qabl iske ki, pesh. 

before, prep. sdmhne, 
age, ri-ba-ri, pahle. 

Begam begam (f. of beg) 
a lady of rank(Mah.) 

beggar fagir. 

begin, int. shurd‘ hond ; 
tr. shurtiS karnd. 

beginner wubtadi, nau- 
dmoz. 

beginning and end dgdz 
0 anjdm. 

behalf of, on wdste, lie; 
on our behalf hamdre 
nam se, or hamart ta- 
raf se. 

behind pichhe; behind 
the back pith pichhe. 

behoves it chéhi'e 
(ko). 

belief e‘tigdd. 

belly pet. 

below niche. 

belt peti. 

benefit fdida, ifdda ; 
to promote the bene- 
fit of ifdda karnd. 

besides ‘aldwa (ke), 
siwde iske. 

besiege mohdsara karnd 

best sab se achchhd, 
behtar. behtarin. 

bet shart, f.; to bet 
shart bandhnd. 

better behtar. 

between men, darmiydn, 
bich, bich men. 





beyond par, parle par; 
(except) siwde. 

binding (of book) jild- 
bandit, 

binding, adj. wdjib. 

bird chiryd, f. 

birth, pride of khdn- 
dint fakhr. 

bite kdtnd. 

blame, to tohmat la- 
gdnd. 

bless me! khair to hat. 

blind andhé; blind of 
one eye kand. 

blood khin. 

bloodshed khtin-rezt. 

blow (wind), to chalné, 
chal-rahnd; blow up 
(fort), urdnd. 

boast, to fakhr samajh- 
nd, lafzant k. 

boat kishti. 

body badan. 

boil, intr. 
phitna. 

bold bahddur, diler. 

bond dastawez, f. 

book kita, f. 

booty ganimat, lit. 

born, to be paidd hond ; 
a born soldier mddar- 
zdd sipaht. 

borrowed mdnge 
mustaar. 

bosom sina. 

both donon; both sides 
tarafain (Ay. dual). 

bough ddl, f. 


Khaulna, 


bound chhaldng, f.; 
to be bound by 
(obliged);  pdband 
honda. 


boundary sarhadd, f. 

bows and arrows tir o 
kamdan. 

box sandiq, dibiyd. 

boy larkd. 

bravery dildwart,dilert, 
bahdduri. 

bread roti. 
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breadth chaurdt, ‘arz. 

break, intr. tdind, tit- 
jana ; tr. tornd. 

breakfast hdzirt. 

breeches nefa (lit. fas- 
tening of the 
drawers). 

bribery rishwat, rish- 
wat-sitant. 

brick tnt, f. 

bridge pul. 

brieflymukhtasar karke, 
mukhtasar taur par. 

bring le-dnd, land, pa- 
hiinchdnd. 

broad chaurd. 

broker dalldl. 

brought up by, to be 
(stopped) ruk-jand. 

bucket batt. 

buffalo (she) dhains. 

building mdkdn, ‘imd- 
rat. : 

burn jalnd. 

bush jhdrt. 

business kdm, kdr-o- 
bdr, pesha,~ mod- 
mala. 

but lekin, magar, balki, 
par, 197; but stay 
magar han. 

buy mol-lend, lend, 
kharidna, kharid hk. 

by and by thort der 
men, ba‘d chande. 


C. 


cage pinjrd. 

calamity shdmat, dfat, 
mustbat. 

ealf bachhrd. 

call (summons) buldwé. 

call, v. buldnd; call 
upon (insist) tékid 
Sarmind. 

calumny bohtdn, 


eamel wnt; she-camel 
untni. 

camp giydm-géh, f. 

camping-ground = &hi- 
magah, f. 

canon law (Islam) shar‘, 
shari‘at. 

canvas wall gandt, f. 

capable of (qualified 
to), mujdz, qabil. 

cape rds. 

capital sarmdya. 

captured giriftdr, md- 
khiz. 

carcass (of dead ani- 
mal), murda janwar. 

care khabar f., parwa 
f., parwarish,kkabar- 
dari, hoshydrt, ehti- 
yat f. 

career, military shugl- 
i-sipdhaart. 

carry off or away le- 
jand,le-chalna; carry 
aload bojh uthdnd ; 
to be carried on hid 
karnd; carried out, 
to be ta‘mil hond ; to 
be carried out suc- 
cessfully husn-ikhti- 
tam ko pahanchnd. 

cartman gdrtbdn. 

case (in law) muqad- 
dama; (in gram.) 
hdlat ; (condition or 
circumstances) dl, 
hdlat, ahwdl, strat; 
in every case ba-har- 
hal, ba-har-kaif ; 
grievous case tste- 
gdsa (lit: complaint 


which calls for 
redress). 
cash nagd,nagdripaya. 
cask pipd. 


caste zdt, jdt, f.; rules 
of caste, jét-dharm. 

cat billi, gurba. 

catch, to pakarnd, 

cattle maweshi. \ 








VOCABULARY NO. 2. 


cause sabab; cause of 
anxiety khadsha. 

cause, to nnnoyance tzd 
dend, taklif d. 

cautious, to be dd‘en 
ba‘en dekhnd. 

cautiously dhista dhis- 
ta, khabardari se, 
ertiydtan, 

eavalry soldier sowdr ; 
cavalry regiment r7- 
sala. 

cease (of famine, etc.) 
raf‘ hond; (leave off) 
baz dnd. 

Central India wasat 
hind. 

centre maddr. 

ceremony takalluf ; re- 
ligious ceremonies 
dharm-rit, f. 

certain (indef.), fuldn, 
fuldna, kot shakhs ; 
(sure) yagin; on cvr- 
tain (special) terms 
ba-shard\ it-i-makh- 
sis. 

certainly albatta, fil- 
hagiqat. 

chairman mir-majlis. 

chamber kothri, ka- 
mara. 

change tabdil; change 
of mind kist ki niyat 
badalni. 

change, v. int. badalnd. 

chapter bd0. 

character chal-dhdl f., 
‘ddat; good charac- 
ter nekndmi; of 
loose character au- 
bash ; character and 
actions atwiro kir- 
dar. 

charge zimma. 

chastisement taddruk, 
sand. 

cheap arzdn, sastd. 

check (accounts), sené- 
na. 
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cheer, to be of good, 
khatir jam‘ rakhna. 

cherish parwarish kar- 
nd. 

cherisher of the poor 
gartb-parwar. 

chest chhdti. 

chicken bachcha (young 
of any animal). 

chief sarddr, P. pl. sar- 
ddrdn., 

childhood bachpan. 


| children b4b4-log,/arke- 


bale, larke larkiydn, 
‘eydl o atfal. 

chink darz, f. 

chintz chint. 

cholera, to be attacked 
with haiza karnd. 

choose, to ikhtiydr 
karnd. 

Christianity mazhab-i- 
“sat. 

chuck (away) phenknd, 
phenk-dalnd. 

circuit pher, m. 


circumstances ahwél 
(sing.). 
citizen mahalla-wdld, 


shahr-wald. 

city shakr. 

civil and financial mulkt 
o mali. 

civil and military hyd 
mulki, kyd faust. 

claim da‘wa. 

claim, v. da‘wd karnd ; 
@ awiddarhond; claim 
superiority to sab- 
qat-lejand. 

claims (past) hugzig pl. 
of hagg. 

clan gaum, f. 

class guroh, jamd‘at ; 
large class jamd‘at- 
i-kastr. 

claw panja. 

clemency ri‘dyat, rahm, 
rahm-dili. 


, climate éb o hawé, f. 
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climb charhnd. 

cling liptd-rahnd. 

cloak lubddd. 

close to pds, nazdik, 
(se) muttasil ; quite 
close to pas hi. 

close, v. band-karnda. 

closed, to be and hond. 

closely (of dress) khib. 

cloth kaprad;  table- 
cloth dastér-khwan. 

club sontd. 

ciuck, to kukurdnd. 

coast kindra ; to coast 
kindre kindre jand. 

cock murg, murgd. 

coincidence ittifdg; a 
happy coincidence 
husn-ittifagq. 

collect, to jam‘ karnd, 
ikatthda k. 

collected 
wustl. 

collector (revenue) tah- 
silddr, kalektar sthib 

colonies, dbddihd, Per. 
pl. 

co1our rang. 

comb (honey) chhattd. 

combination  ittifaq ; 
(conspiracy) sdzish. 

come dnd, tashrif land ; 
come to and fro dnd 


(revenue), 


jan. 

comfort chain. 

command hukm, ir- 
shad. 

command, v. farmdnd, 
hukn dend, hukm 
karnd. 

commercial venture ¢?- 
jarat, 


commission dharté. 

commit, to murtalkib 
honda, karnd. 

committed sarzad. 

committee panchéyat,f. 

common (customary) 
MULT AWG) . 

common sense ‘agi, f. 





mukhtdrdn-i-‘awamm 
hazirin-t-jalsa par- 
liament (lit. repre- 
sentatives of the 
Commons, etc.). 
commotion fasdd. 
communication lagaéa ; 
(dealings) ddd o 
sitad). 
compact ‘ahd 0 paimdn, 
qaul o garar. 
companion sdthi, ham- 
rah. 
companionship 
sanghat, sohbat. 
company mahfil f., maj- 
lis f.; In company 
with sdth. 
company, in milkar, 
p.c-p. of milnd. 
comparison muqdbala ; 
what comparison is 
there between... ? 
kahdn...kahdn (187). 
complain shikdyat k., 
shaki or mutashakki 
honda. 
complaint nélish (legal) 
cause a. complaint 
to be laid against 
nilish  karwd-dend 
(par); (general) far- 
yad, f., shikayat. 


comply with ta‘mil 
karnd. 
compound dtd (for 
ehdla). 


comprehend giyds kar- 
nd, samajh-lend. 
concealed poshida, 
chhipa hid. 
concentration (of 
troops) fauj-kasht, 
Sarahami-furj. 
concerned, with or in 
shamil-hal. 
concluded 
muniaqid. 


(treaty) 


sath, | 





EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 
Commons in Parlia-|concord mdwdfaqat, 
ment assembled| <ttifdgq, ittehdd, ham- 


dilt. 

condition hdl, hdlat; 
original condition 
asalihdlat ; ina ruin- 
ous condition Ahrab- 
khasta, tabah-hal. 

conduct (loyal) khair- 
khwaht. 

confederate, adj. mut- 
tafig hokar. P 

contess, to tgrdr karnd. 

confidence bharosa, 
e‘timad, etibar, kha- 
tir-jam't. 

confined, muqaiyad. 

confirm, to tad karnd, 
ba-hdl farmadnd,qaim 
Jarmand. 

confirmation té%d. 

confounded (term 
abuse) kambakht. 

confront muqdbala kar- 
nd. 

confusion shorish. 

connected with muta- 
‘alliq (se), mild hid 
(se); to be ‘con- 
nected with mild- 
rahnd (se). 

conquer fateh karnd, 
jitnda. 

conqueror fatehmand, 
ahl-t-2afar. 

conquest fatek f., pl. 


of 


Sutihat, Sateh- 
mandt, 

consequence _ (result) 
nutija, anjdm-kar ; 
(import) parwd, mu- 
2ayaqa. 

considerable number 
bahut se. 

consideration lihdz, 


muldhaza, gaur; full 
consideration gawr- 
i-kdmil ; highest 
consideration,  etc.s 
darja-t-“dlijah ojala 


conscientiousness rdés- 
ti, rdst-dirt, 
constantly mutawdtir. 
consultation mushdwa- 
rat, mashwarat. 
consume sarf men land. 
contemplate, to tawaj- 
joh farmdnd (par), 
muldhaza k. 
content, to be iktifa 
karnd ( par). 
contented rdzi. 
contention takrar f., 
I’, 11. (rare). 
contentment gand‘at. 
contents mazmiin. 
contest (military) jang. 


continually mutawdtir 


continue hid karnd. 
adim rahnd. 
contrary to khildf; 


contrary to law khi- 
ldf-qanin, nd-jd iz. 

contrast between dnéi- 
ydz, farg. 

contrived, to be tajwiz 
honda. 

control, v. zabt karnd ; 
to control the tongue 
zabin  saimbhdlna ; 
under control keke 
men. 

converse, to bdten kar- 
nd, bdt-chit or guft- 
gt karnda. 

conviction (belief), 
‘agida; to impose 
conviction on khwah 
ma khwah taslim ka- 
rand. 

convince gd il ma‘gil 
karnd. 

convinced, to be yagin 
honda. 

coolly baithe-bithi'e. 

coolness khunukt. 

copy nagl, f. ; exact 
copy nagl mutdbig 
asl. 





VOCABULARY NO. 2. 


eord dori; (for stran- 
gling) phdanst ki dori. 

corn dana, andj, galia. 

corpse lash, f. 

correction tahztb, islih 
f£., tarmim. 

correspondence khatt- 
kitdbat. 

cossack inroads qaz- 
zdqdna fauj-kashi. 

cost gimat. 

costly Jesh-qimat, be- 


bahd. 

cotton ri%; (cotton- 
plant) kapds, f.; 
cotton cloth siti 


kaprd; cot.on thread 
dhdgd ; flock of cot- 
ton rit kd gdl. 

council faunsil; in 
council ba-ijlas-i- 
kaunsil (lit. in ses- 
sion of council) ; 
members of council 
memberdn-i-kaunsil. 

councillor mushir. 

countenance munh, 
chehra. 

country mulk, watan. 

country-bred dest. 

countryman dehatt ; 
fellow -. countryman 
ham-watan,  mulk- 
wdld. 

couple do, jord. 

courage shajd‘at. 

court (law) mahkama 
kachahit; (royal) 
darbdr ; court-yard 
sahn; open court 
bdr-i-‘dmin, khule 
kachahrt. 

courted, to be rafig 
ho-jdnd (lit. to be- 
come sought as a 
friend). 

cow gée. 

coward, adj. buzdil. 

cow-killing g@e-kushi. 


lerawl, to rengnd. 
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create, to puidd k. 

created, to be paidd h. 

credit (praise), wdh- 
wah. 

creep on chald’ dnd. 

cricket-ground — gend 
khelne kd maiddn. 

crime jurm (pl.juraim). 
ma styat. 

criminal mujrim, 

critical (of a crisis) 
ndzuk. 

cross par honda. 

crossing ‘ubir, ghdt. 

cross words uwkhri ukhri 
baten. 

crow, to bdng dend; 
(met.) azdn dend. 

crowd guroh, bhir, f. 

crown (power of) sal- 
tanat. 

cruel, be-rahm, 
dil, sakht-gir. 

cultivator késhtkar. 

cultivation kdshtkévri, 
kheti, khetiydn. 

eure ‘eldj; to perform 
a cure ‘eld) karnd. 

curiosity (rarity) tohfa. 

current jdri, murawwa). 

custom dastir, riwé). 

cut kdtnd. 


sang- 


D. 


dacoity ddkd. 

daily roz-roz, roz-roz 
kd, de din ka, roz- 
marra. 

damage (hurt) zarar. 

danger khatra; having 
a sense of danger 
khatra-shinds. 

dare yard hond (ko). 

dashed in pieces, to 
be chikna chir honda. 

date tdrikh. 

date-palm, 
khajir. 


or date 
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day din, roz; to-day 
aj, djhi; days of the 
Mutiny ayydm-'- 
gadr ; for days mud- 
dat tak, muddaton ; 
at daybreak  fajr 
hote; daylight din kt 
roshnt; next day 
agle din; some day 
or other ek na ek din. 

dead murda, mid. 

deal, to pesh dnd (sath). 

dealings sar-o-kar ; 
wholesale dealings 
thok-farosht; retail 
dealings khurda-fa- 
roshit. 

dear mahngd; (risen in 
price) girdn; pydrd, 
‘aziz; to hold dear 
‘agtz rakhna, 

death maut f., ajal f.; 
put to death mér- 
ddlnd, qatl-karnd; to 
suffer death apni jan 
dend, 

debauchery ‘ayydsht. 

debtor garzdéar. 

deceased mutawaffa. 


deceit fared. 
deceive, to fareb dend, 
wargaldnnd, ddm-i- 


areb men land. 

decide, to (in. law) fai- 
sala karnd. 

decided, to be faisala 
honda. 

decision faisala. 

declaration mahzar, iz- 
har. 

declare baydn karnd, 
sahir k, ‘eldn far- 
mdnd; in detail 
tashrih k. 

decree, to fatwd dend. 

deemed, to be muta- 
sawwar hond. 

deep garhd. 

deer hiran. 

defeat, v. shikast dend. 





defeated, to be shikast 
khand, hadrnd, maglib 
honda. 


defendant mudda‘d- 
‘alathi. 

defender qil’a-wdld; 
Defender of the 


Faith zahtru-l-maz- 
hab. 
degree darja; by de- 
grees hote hote. 
delay tawaggquf, der, f. 
deri. 


deliberately Ghista 
dhista. 
delight khisht ; in de- 


light khish hokar, 
khisht ki halat men. 
demand talab karnd, 
mugtazd hond. 
denied, to be 
hond. 
deny, to inkdr karnd. 
depart chal-dend, chald 
jana. 
department mahkama, 
serishta, 
departure rawdnagi ; 
date of departure 
tartkh-i-rawdnagi. 
depend on munhasir 
hond (men). 
dependencies muzdfat, 
muta‘alligat. 
depression dabdo. 
derived from paida. 


inkdar 


descend, to utarnd; 

cause to descend 
utdrnd; ndzil kar- 
and. 


descended from auldd 
men honda. 

descent wtdr. 

describe baydn karnd, 
batind. 

description baydn, kai- 
Siyat. 

deserve l@ig hond. 

deserving sazawar, 
lvigq, gabil-i-tavif ; 
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deserving of death 
wajibu-l-gatl ; deser- 
ving of punishment 
sazd ke léig. 

desire mansha, ‘shti- 
yaq, arzt £., lalach, 

desire, v. chdhnd, khwd- 
han hond. 

despair nd-ummedi, ma- 
ytst, be-dilt; in de- 
spair majbiir hokar, 
miyts hokar, be-dil 
hokar; blank de- 
spair sakht mdyist. 

despair of, to hdth 
dhond, mdyus rahnd. 

desert sahrd, baydbdn, 
jangal-i-wirdna. 

destroy nist o ndbid 
karnd, gdrat karnd. 

destroyed, to be khik 
ho-jdand, nist o ndbid 

_ honda. 

detached judd, alag. 

detached, to be nikal- 
nd, alag ho-jand, judd 
howd. 

detachment (mil.) das- 
ta. 

detail, in tafstl se, taf- 
stlwdr. 

detected, to be khul- 
parnd. 

determined mustaqill- 
mizdj (possessed of 
force of character}, 
zabardast (high 
handed). 

devoted, to fidd (par). 

devoted, to be (to) 
marnd (par). 

devotions (Islam) s7j- 
da. 

devour, to chat kar 
jdnd, kha-jand. 

ciamond hird. 

diary rozndmeha. 

die, to. marnd, fand ho- 
jand, qazd karnd, ete. 

diet Lhiind pind. 


different 
juddgdna, mutafar- 
Tig. 

difficult mushkil, dush- 
war. 

difficulty mushkil, f. 

dignity manzilat. 

diminutive past-gadd. 
dinner khand. 

(lirect ehtimdm k.; di- 
rect route rdh-i- 
rast, 

direction taraf, f.; di- 
rection of operations 
(mil.) kdr-farma. 

director ndzim. 

dirty, to najis kar-dend. 

‘ disciplined gawd‘id- 
ddan, ta’ lim-ydfta. 

disclaim inkdr karnd. 

discontented ndrdz, ha- 
ris o mufsid. 
discover, to darydft 
karnd, talash k. ‘ 
disease marz, bimdri. 
disgrace bad-ndami. _ 
disgraceful bad-ndms 
disguise oneself, to 
apne tain bhes men 
bandnd, bhes badai- 
nd. ’ 
disguised bhes 
hond. 

disgust nafrat. 

disgusted, to be ndga- 
wdr samajhna. 

disgusting nd-gawdr. 
disheartened de-dul. 


men 


dishonesty bad-diyd- 
nati. 

dislodge, to 6e-dakh/ 
karnda. 


dismayed, to be ghab- 
rand, ghabra-jand. 

dismiss rukhsat karnd, 
mauguf k. 

dismissed, to be mau- 
quf hond. 

dismount, to zin par se 
utarnd. 


\ 





YOCABULARY NO. 2, 


mi, nd-farmént. 

disorder (plague) wa- 
bal; (gov.) bad-naz- 
mi. 

displeased ndrdz, nd- 
khiish. 

disposed to mail. 

disposition mizdj, khas- 
lat. 

dissatisfied nd-rdz, nd- 
khish, nd-razdmand, 
kashida-khatir. 

distance dir f., divi, 
Sasala. 

distinct mukhtalif. 

distinction imtiydz. 

distracted muztarr, 
pareshdn, purdganda, 
be-tab, be-chain, be- 
qarar. 

distribution of lands 
khet-badnt m.; distri- 
bution (proportion) 
tartib. 

district zila‘, 
pl. sibajat. 

ditch khandaq, f. 

divide, to bantnd, bdnt- 
lend, tagsim k., hisse 


stba, 


divided mungasim. 

division tagsim; (of 
tribes) got f., got- 
band. 

do karné; doing good 
S@ida-rasdni ; to 
have done with fd- 
rig honda. 

doctor hakim. 

document (written) 
tahrir, girtds (from 
the Greek). 

dodge (iron.) hikmat. 

doff, to wtdr-phenknd. 

dog kuttd, 

dolefully dard 0 hasrat 
ke sath. 





dominion riydsat, mam- 
lakat. 
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mukhtalif, | disobedience ‘udtl-huk- | door kwdr, dar, dar- 


wdza. 

doubtless be-shakh. 

drain badar-rau, f. 

dress libds. 

drift matlab. 

drink pind; drink up 
pi-jdnd, 

drink shardab, f. 

drinking shardb pind, 
mai-nosht. 

drive in gdrnd. 

due bdqi (lit. remain- 
ing to be paid). 

dues mahsil, ujrat. 

dunghill kidre kd anhdr. 


I. 


each har ek, har ko; 
each other e&% disrd. 
eager for the fray 
pinta bos jang- 


ear kdn. 

early munh andhere, sa- 
vere, bart fajr; so 
early (in the day) 
itne din rahe se; (ot 
time) agld. 

earn, to kamdnd. 

earnest ba-dil 0 jan se. 

ease dsdnt,  drdm, 
dsdish. 

easily ba-khilbi, dsdnise. 

eastern mashriq ; east- 
ern countries. bildd- 
i-mashriq. 

easy dsdn, sahl; how- 
ever easy kaisd hi 
dsdn, ete. 

eat, to khand, khd-lend; 
eat up khd-jdnd. 

edge, on (of teeth) 
khattd. 

education tarbiyat, ta‘- 
lim, “ilmiyat. 

effect asr pl. dsdr, 
natija pl. natdyj; 
(gist) mazmin. 
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effective kdrgar, kart. 

effusion of blood khin- 
rez. 

egg andd; to lay eggs 
ande dend. 

eight dth. 

eighth dthwdn. 

elder bard. 

elephant hath. 

else, if not, warna, na- 
hin to. 

embezzle, to khiydnat 
k. 

emeute dangd-fasdd, 
fasdd, sarkashi, bal- 
wa. 

empire amalddri, sal- 
tanat. 

employ rakhnd (of a 
servant) ; 
karnd. 

employé muldzim. 

employed in office ‘oh- 
da par mamir. 

employment naukari, 
muldzimat. 

encounter (meet) mil- 


nd; (resistance) ta- 
qdbul. 

encroachment  pesh- 
gadamt. 


end anjdm, intehd, ikh- 
titém; in the end 
anjagm ko; from be- 
ginning to end awwal 
se dkhir tak. 

ended, to be 
hond. 

endurance mehnat, sd- 
bit-gadami. 

endure sahnd. 

enemy dushman. 

engage in masrif hond ; 
(in battle) mugdbala 
karnd. 

English angrez; KE. 
(language) angrezt. 
enjoy, to fdida uthand; 
to enjoy good health 

tandurust rahnd. 


khatm 


iste’mdl | 





enjoyment (riotous) 
‘ayyasht. 

enlightened purnitr. 

enmity ‘addwat. 

ensue, to paidd hond. 

entangled, to be phans- 
na, phans-rahna. 

enter gadam rakhna 
(men), ddékhil hond, 
darj karnd; enter on 
(a career) ikhtiyar k. 

enterprise mohimm, f. 

enthusiasm sargarmt. 

enthusiastic sargarm. 

entice bahkdnd, targib 
dena. 

entreat multamis 
iltimds k. 

entrust, to supurd kar- 

4 

nd. 

equity ‘addlat. 

era waqt. 

escape, to bachnd. 

escort, to pahtinchdnd. 

essentials in asal men. 

establish, to sdbit kar- 
nd. 

eunuch khwdja-sard. 

Europeans ahl-i-fa- 
rang, farangt. 

evasive makkdar. 

evening shdm, f. 

everyone har eck, sab 
kot. 

every day vroz-ba-roz, 
roz-roz, de din. 

every six months har 
chhate mahine men. 

exact thik; exact state 
of case hagiqat-hdl. 

examination imtehdn. 

example namiina, nazir 
pl. nazar. 

excellence khibi, ‘um- 


h., 


dagi. 

excellent (laudable) 
hamida. 

excessive ba-darja-i- 
gcyat. 


excite ubharnd, 
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excuse ‘uzr, ma‘zarat. 

excuse oneself, to ‘wzr 
karnd. 

excused mo‘df. 

exemplar peshnihdd. 

exempt, to be mo‘df 
rahnda. 

exhibition numdish. 


expectation intizar, 
chashm-ddsht. 
expecting muntazir, 


mutarassid. 
expense kharch, sarf. 


experience tajriba, tuj- 


riba-kart. (In the 
sense of feel the verb 
may generally be 
translated by hond, 
with ko to mark the 
person affected.) 
expert yaktde rozgdr. 
explain tashrih karnd, 
baydn k. 
explanation kaifityat; 
for explanation sai- 
Siyat likhne ke We. 
expose kholnd; expose 
the head st nikdlnd. 
exposed, to be khulnd. 
extended, to be muta- 
~ ‘allig hond. 
extensive bard, 
bard, wast'. 
extent, to some sisi 
gadr. 
extraordinary ‘ajid, ‘ajd 
ka. 
extremely bahut hi, ne- 
héyat, shiddat se. 
eye dnkh, f.; eye of 
needle nike kd munh. 


bara 


I, 


face munh, chehra. 
facility suhdliyat. 
fact amr, pl. umir. 
factor kotht-wdld, 


factory ko'ht. ' 

fair meld, adj. munsif, 
insdf se baid nahin. 

faithful namak-khwar, 
wafadar, imdnddr. 

full girnd, gir-parnd, 
parnd, 

fall into, to (of a river) 
ja-milnd. 

false jhithd. 

familiarity munh-lagd- 
NA, 

family, kunba, khdanddn, 
ghar; the whole 
family hunbe kd kun- 
ba. 

famine geht-sdli, geht. 

famished kdl kd mdrd. 

far, far off diér, noun 
and adj.; not far 
thori dir, dir nahin ; 
not very far chanddn 
dir nahin. 

fashion tarah f., tari- 
qa, taur, dastir. 

fast tez, tez-raftdr. 

fasten, to lagand. 

fate gismat, tagdir ; 
sad fate ‘aedb. 

father bap, wdlid. 

fatigue thakdn f., mdn- 
dagi. 

fault gusir pl. qusirdt, 


taqsir pl. tagdsir, 
khatd. 
favour, to ta‘id karnd. 


favourable mundsib. 

fear, fright dar, khauf. 

feast da‘wat. 

features (of conduct) 
auzd* pl. of waz’. 

feed khildnd; nave fed 
khilwdnd. 

feel sure yagin jannd, 
khib jdnnd ; to be 
felt did men tagnd. 

feelings of kindred 
birddardna hamd< i. 

fellow shakhs; you fel- 
low! are ti,’ are 
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shakhs; you fellows 
tum log: fellow coun- 
trymen ham-watan. 

female infanticide 
rasm-i-dukhtar-kusht. 

ferry ghdt, utdr. 

fertility zar-Lhezt. 

feudal system jdgir 
khidmat lene dene kd 
tariqa. 

fever bukhar. 

few chand, kv’ ko’, 
keuchh kuchh, kamtar. 

field maiddn, khet; to 
be master of the 
field maiddn hath 
rahnd; of battle 
maidin-% - kdrzdr, 
maiddn-i-jang. 

fifteen pandrah ; fifteen 
hundred derh hazdr 
or pandrah sau. 

fifty pachds. 

fifty-seven, sattdwan. 

fight /arnd ; fight one’s 
way larnd bhirnda. 

filth (dung) bith f. 

fill bharnd, bhar-dend. 

find pdnéd; find out 
darydft karnda. 

fine jarimaéna; fine 
fellow (iron.) haz- 
rat. 

finger ungli. 

finish kar-chuknd, ta- 
maim karnd, khatm 
karnd; finish a job 
(in sense of killing) 
kam tamdm k. 

fire dg f., dtish; to 
catch fire dg-lagni 
(men); to burn jalnd. 

firmness istehkdm. 

first, at the very pahle 
pahal men. 

first pahld, awwal; at 
first pahle, ibtidd- 
men. 

first-rate awwal darja 
ka. 





29) 


fit d’tq, gabil. 

fit, v. lagnd; adj. mund- 
sib; to see fit to... 
mundsib samajhna ki. 

fix lagdnd, q@im k. 

fix (quandary) pech. 

fixed gd‘im ; fixed rules 
quwiid-i-mo‘aiyan. 

flatter khiishdmad k. 


flesh gosht. 
float, bahnd, bah-jand. 
flock rewar f.; (of 


cotton) géi. 

fly urnd ; (flee) bhdgnd. 

follow pichhe gdnd; 
(obey) mdnnd. 

folly jahdlat, 

afi. 

fondot shaug hond (kd). 

foud (diet) gizd. 

fool ahmaq. 

foot pdnon (and by 
elision of either 
nasal pdnw or pd‘on), 
pair, pd, qgqadam 
(pace); to go on 
foot pd‘on pd‘on chal- 
nd, paidal chalnd. 

foot-path pagdandi. 

for kytnki, kis lie ki, 
ete. 

forbid man‘ karnd. 

forbidden hardm. 

force (of men) jami‘at. 
fauj ; (strength) zor ; 
violent force jabr o 
ziyddati. 

force, to jabr karnd., 

forced majbir. 

fordable paydb. 

forefathers, bdp-ddde. 

forest jangal. 

forged jxli. 

forget bhilnd, 
jana. 

forgetful géfil. 

forgetfulness,  gaflat, 
Sardmosh-kéri. 

formal (serious) 
jida. 


be-wu- 


bhil- 


San- 


19* 


Yv 
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fort qil‘a. 

fortitude istiqlal. 

fortnight do hafta. 

tortune zamdna, igbal. 

forty chdlis. 

foul makrih. 

found, to be hdth and, 
hath lagna. 

foundation bunydd f., 
bind. 

four chdr; four times 
as much chauguna. 

fourth chauthd ; (part) 
chautha hissa, cha- 


hérum. 

fowl murg, murga 
(male), murgi (fe- 
male). 


fowl - house 
murgt-khana. 

fox lomri. 

framing of laws taj- 
wiz-i-qanin. 

frequent (continual) 
mutawdtir. 

fresh tdza, tdza-dam. 

friend dost,  bha%, 
rafiq, ‘aziz; friends 
ahbdb (pl. of habib). 

fright khauf, sahm. 

frightened, to be darnd 
(sé), khauf khdnd. 

front, in ége. 

frontier sarhadd f., 

frozen jamd hid. 

fulfil, to piérd karnd, 
wafé karnd. 

full, pird, hull, bhard 
hia. 

furniture asbdb. 

furtively choré se. 

future dyanda, (gram.) 
mustaqbil. 


darba, 


G. 


gallant Lahédur. 


gallantry bahddurt, jan 
fishani. 








AwA 


gambling gq mdar-bdzi. 

game, bdzi, shikar. 

sang, jamd‘at. 

garden, bdg. 

gasp for breath, to dum 
nak men dnd. 


gate phdtak. 

gaze dehhnd, tdknd; 
gazing dekhte ke 
dekhte. 


generally aksar, ‘wmi- 
man, bil-‘umim. 

gently dhistagi se. 

gesture ishdra. 

get pdnd, hdsil karnd, 
milnd, int.; get off 
utarnd, utar-parnd ; 
get up uthnda. 

ghaut ghdt. 

give, to dend, de-dend ; 
cause to give dildnd ; 
give up  chhornd, 
chhor dend, hawdla 
karnd; (an inten- 
tion) faskh karnd. 

girl larki. 

glory, for barde nang o 
nam. 

glory in apnd fakhr 

go find, tashrif lejand, 
chalnd; to have to 
go jand parnd; go 
away chald jdnd ; go 
back phir janéd, wd- 
pas chalnd ; go about 
your business chaltd 
phirtd nazar dnd. 

goat (she) bakri. 

God khudd; by God! 
khuda ki qasam; 
God knows khudd 
jane, khudd ‘alim 
hai; for God’s sake 
khuaad ke waste ; 
praised be God; 
subhdn-allah. 

gold mohur ashraft. 

good achchhd, ‘umda, 
nek, durust, 











nek- |. 


EXERCISES IN HINDUSTANI. 


bakht, nek - mizdj ; 
good government 
husn -ntizdm; Zzood 
fortune ig6tl. 
sovernment <surkdr f. 
riydsat, hukm-réni, 
‘amalddri, adj. sar- 
kart. 
grace fazl, taufiq. 
graceless be-adab. 
grade darjd. 
gradually ba - tadrij, 
hote hote, raftarafta. 
grain ddna, galla. 
grammar sarf-nahw f. 
granary galla-khana. 
grand ‘dli-shan. 
grandson potd. 
grant gabil or manzir 


grant ‘endyat karnd; 
granted that mdnd 
ki, sahi (at the end 
of sentence). 

grasp pakarnd. 

grass ghds f. 

evatitude shukr-guzirt. 

graze, to charnd ; make 
graze chardnd. 

grease the palm, to 
(i.e. bribe)  munh 
mitha karnd (iit. to 
sweeten the mouth). 

great bard; great man 
amir-kabir. 

grief galaq, ranj, has- 
rat, gam. 

ground zaminf. 

grow barhnd, hotd jand, 
pauidad honé; grow 
up bard hond, jawién 
hond. 

guard, on one’s kha- 
bardar, chaukas. 

guide rahnumd, 
dar. 

gulf khalij. 

gun bandig £., top (can- 
non) f.; (heavy gun) 
zarb-top f. 


rah- 


Ee 
habit ‘ddat. 
habits (of body or 


mind) waz‘ f.; (of 
life) tarz-i-zindagi. 

‘habitation of war’ 
daru’l-harb. 

hair ddl. 

hair to stand on end 
rongte khare hone. 

hair - splitting, md-shi- 
gafi. 

half ddhd. 

half kill, to ddh mid 
karnda. 

half-way ddhi dir. 

half-yearly shashmdhi, 

hamlet kherd. 

hand Adth ; to take into 


one’s own hands 
apne ehtimdm men 
lend. 


handeuff, to mushken 
bandhnda. 
handful mutht. 


hang down, tr. lar- 
kdnd. 

hang it! bald se. 
happen hond, wuqi' 


men and; as it hap- 
pened ittifagan. 
hard (difficult) mush- 
kil, dushwar; (ma- 
terial) sakht; (wind) 
tez; to do hard 
work taklif uthand, 
mehnat karnd. 
hardship sakhti. 


Hardwar, hardwir 
(place where the 
Ganges enters the 
plains). 


hare khargosh. 

harm gabahat. 

harvest (spring) radi‘ ; 
(autumn) kharif ; 
harvest to be got in 
bird pdr hond (lit. 
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the crossing of the|hint ¢md, tshdra. 


raft). 

hatch, to bachche nikal- 
wand (spoken of 
breeder). 

have, use subst. verb 
with postp. pds or 
affix ko for the po-- 
sessor; occasionally 
rakhnd may be used. 

head sir H. sar P.; 
(chief) rats, sarddr, 
peshwd; head over 
heels aundhd. 

health tandurustt, ‘dfi- 
yat ; state of health 
miza), tabi‘at. 

hear, to sunnd, sun- 
lend, sun-pdnd ; hear- 
ing of istimd‘. 

heard, to be kdn parna, 
sundi dend. 


heart dil; out of heart 
be-dil, dzurda- dil; 
heart’s content, 


khishi kt hdlat. 

hearty dilt. 

heat garmi, dhip f., 
taish, tezt. 

heir wdris. 

held, about to be dar- 
pesh. 

hell dozakh. 

help sahdrd, madad f., 
madad-gart, imddd. 

help, to madad dena or 
karnd; help oneself 
apnd kdm nikil-lend. 

helpless nd-kdr. maj- 
bir, be-ikhtiydr. 

here yahdn, yahin, is 
jagah (men); here 
and there ja-ba-7d. 

high ‘dld, dnchd, bu- 
land. 

higher class ‘dld darja. 

hill pahdr; ‘on the 
hills’ pahdr par. 

Hindooism hindi-mat. 

hindrance ta‘arruz 


hold, rakhnd, tasaw- 
wur k; to be held 
mutasawwar  hond, 
jari hond; hold out, 
to (in opposition) 
zidd ki'e jdnd, to 
hold oneself bound 
apni zimma ldzim 
jannd. : 

home, at ghar par; to 
go home, ghar jani. 

honest diydnatdar. 

honey shahd. 

honour “izzat, hurmat. 

hope, ummed f. 

hope, to wnmed rakhna, 

horde gaum f. 

horrible skhauf - ndk, 
hala kd, gazab kd. 

horror (aversion) dili 
nafrat. 

horse ghord. 

hot garm; the hot 
weather garmt kd 
mausim,  garmiydn 


pl 








hound, shikdri kuttd. 
hour ghantd. 
house (general) ghar ; 
(better class) makdn, 
kothi, havelt. 
housekeeping 
dari. 
however, ba-har 
phir bht, to bhi. 
human being ddmi, 
ddamzdd, insdn. 
humanity mard-ddmi- 
yat, insaniyat. 
humble frame of mind 
‘Gjizt ki Lalat. 
humility inkisér. 
hundred, saw; hun- 
dreds saikron, sadhd. 
hunger bhuik f., gur- 
sinagt; sore hunger 
zor kt bhitk. 
hungry, to be Jbhik 
lagnd, bhukhd hond. 


khdna- 


hdl, 
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hunt, to shikdr karnd. 

hurry jaldi; ina hurry 
Jjald. 

hurry, to jaldt karnd. 

hurt, to be chot lagnd. 

husband khéwind, 
siauhar. 


if 


iced water barf ké 
pant. 

idea lahar f., khaydl, 
irdda, fikr m. & f. 

idiom mohdwara. 

idiomatic bd-mohdwara. 

idiot ahmag. 

idle be-kdr, sust. 

idle kahil, be-kdr ; idle- 
ness kéhilt. 

ignorant jdhtl, ndddan, 
be-wugqiuf. 

ill bémdr, ‘Salil; to be 
ill 72 burd karnd. 

ill-luck bad-qgismati, 
bad-iqbali. 

ill-treat burdt karnd 
opp. to neki k. 

ill-use sitdnd. 

illegal, nd-ja ‘iz. 

illiterate ndé-khwdnda. 

illustration (verbal) 
tamsil, 

imaginary khaydlt. 

imagine, to tasawwur 
karnd, khaydl k. 

imitation of, in dekhd- 
dek 4, 

immediately ba-mujar- 
rad, fauran, filfaur. 

impartial baga'r taraf- 
dart ke. 

impeding, muzdhim. 


impertinent —d-ham- 
war, gustakh. 
implicitly be-chtin 0 


chird (lit. without 
when and why). 





inasniuch as, az bas ki. 
inaudible, to be sund% 
na dend. 
incompatible né@ ham- 
saz. 
inconceivable be-giyds, 
khilaf-qiyds. 
increase, to, int. barh- 
nd, tr. barhdnd. 
independent dzdd; in- 
dependent action, 
dzdddna kdér-rawd. 
India hindustdn, hind. 
indiscreet be-tamiz. 
indiscriminately, — be- 
tashkhis-i-ashkhas. 
indispensable /é-budd. 
indisposed ‘adil. 
indisposition ‘aldlat. 
indolence kéhili. 
indulge in to excess 
nehdyat be-bik honda 
(men). 
indulgence in strong l- 
quors sharab-khwart, 
mai-noshi. 
Indus sindh. 
industrious jafd-kash, 
mehnati. 
inexpedient 
nahin. 
infantry paidal; foot- 
soldier piydda. 


maslahat 


inferior kam - ratbd, 
a ind, 

infernal deity pdtdl- 
wild deotda. 

inflame, to  ishte‘dl 
dend. 

inflict dend (of punish 
ment). 


influence dakhl, ro‘b. 

influential 7o‘h-ddr. 

iuform dgdh karnd; to 
be informed dgdh 
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implore, to multaji| hond; to gain infor- 
hond. mation who a person 
impossible nd-mumhkin,| really is asali haqi- 
muhal, nahin ho-| qat durydft karnd. 
saknd. information tilda‘ t., 


khabar f. 
informer mukhabbir. 
ingrate ko fir-ni‘amat. 
inhabit rahnd, basnd, 
bid o bash k. 
inhabitant bdshinda, 
pl. bdshindagdn, 
rahne-widld. 
inheritance tarkd ; by 


inheritance tarke 
men. 
inquiry bdz-purs f.; 
(in sickness) ‘eyd- 
dat. 


inside andar, bhitar. 
insinuate oneself dakhi 
pana. 
inspect mo‘dyana k. 
inspection nigrdni. 
instubility nd-paedd,t. 
instance misdl f. 
instead, adv. yd. 
instead of, post. ‘ewaz. 
instigate, to  targih 
dend. 
institutions rdh o rasm 
f., rasm o rind]. 
instruction ta‘lim ; 
structions 
hukm, kaha. 
insult tauhin. 
insurrection sar-kushi ; 
(minor) balwd. 
integrity diydnat. 
intellect ‘aqd f. 
intelligent zehin, ‘aq?- 
mand, tez-fehm. 
intent murdd f., niyat. 
intention gasd, irdda ; 
to give up intention 
faskh karnda. 


in- 
hiddyat, 


intercourse dmad o 
raft f.; want of 
intercourse judd 
rahnd. 


interest sd‘t o sifdrish ; 
in your interest ¢wm- 
hare haqg men. 

interesting — dilehasp, 
maza kd, mazdq ka. 

interfere, to dastanddzt 
karnd, tuarruz k. 


interference dastan- 
ddzt. 

intermarry, to dpas 
men  shddi  byah 
karnd. 


internal andartint; in-} 


ternal — tranquillity 
amn o chain. 

intoxicated shardb ke 
nashd men. 

intrigue fitrat, sdzish. 

intriguer mufsid. 

intuition tafarrus, fird- 
sat. 

invade, 
karnt. 

invasion charhd'o. 

invent tjdd karnd; to 
be invented ddd 
honda, 

inveigled, to be dhokd 
khand. 

invite to a feast ziyd- 
fat karnd. 

iron lohd, 

irregularity (of con- 
duct), irregular 
courses be-lagdmt. 

island jazira. 

isolated juddgdna, judd 
judd. 

issue, to (order) sddir 
k., int., nikalnd ; to 
be issued ndjiz hond. 

item ragam f. 


to charhdt 


J. 


jar ghard. 
jeweller jauhart. 
jewels jawdhir. 





knowingly, 
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join, to jornd, mildnd ; 
join in shdmil honda, 
shartk hond. 

journey safar. 

judgment fahm o fird- 
sat, tamtiz; day of 
judgment giydmat. 

janction, to form with 
mil-jand. 

justice insdf. 

just like dtainihi. 

just now abhi to. The 
idiom of ‘just’ in 
such phrases as 
‘just wait,’ efc. may 
generally be trans- 
lated by zarra to. 


K. 


keep rakhnd; keep 
watch dekhtd rahnd ; 
to be kept up hid 
karnd. 

key kunji, chadt, talt. 

kill, to mdrnd, mar- 
ddlnd, halak k., qatl 
k.; to be killed (in 
battle) kdm dnd, khet 
rahnd, mard jand. 

kind gism f., rang, 
tarah f. 

kindled, to be bharak- 
rahnd. 

kindness suliik, mehr- 
bani. 

king bédshdh. 

kiss, to bosa dend. 

knock at (door) dastak 
dend. 

know, to kisi ko kha- 
bar hond, or ‘ilm 
hona, or ma‘liim hond, 
jannd, pahchdnnd. 

Jjdn-bujh- 
kar. 

known ma‘lim; made 
known munkashif. 
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ity 


labour mehnat. 

ladder strhé. 

lady bébé. 

lamp chirdg; (collee- 
tively) batti chirdg. 

land zamin f. 

landholder zaminddr. 

lands ardzi. 

language zabdn f., bolt. 

lash out, to dilatté 
chaldnd. 

last, at dkhir, dkhir 
hdr; last year pdr. 
sal, 

late, to be der karnd ; 
so late in the day 
itne din charhe; so 
late at night itné rat 
gwve. 

laud, to ta‘rif k. 

laugh, to hansnd; to 
get oneself laughed 
at apni hansi karand. 

laughing, laughter 
hanst ; laughing, adj. 
hanst kd. 

law gdnin, pl. qawd- 
nin; laws and regu- 
lations din o gdnin. 

lazy sust. 

lead away (deceive) 
bahkdnd,bahkd-dend ; 
taking the lead, pesh- 
rawt. 

leader sarguroh, sar- 
addr ; hereditary 
leader bdpoti-rais. 

leading-rein bdég-doré. 

leap, to kodnd. 

learn, sikhnd, parhnd. 

leave rukhsat, ijdzat, 
chhuihi; take leave 
rukhsat honé ox lend ; 
give leave (dismiss 
in interviering} 
rukhsat karna. 
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leave, to (start) chhit- 
nd; trans. chhornd, 
chhor-dend; leave off 
bdz dnd, chhornd. 

leave off following 
pind chhornda. 

left bdgt; to be left 
rah-jdnd, parnd; to 
be left on the field 
khet rahnd. 

length ¢dl, lamba‘. 

lengthen barhand. 

leopard, ehitd. 

lest aisd na ho ki, ki 
mabadd. 


letter khatt, chittht, 
rug‘a, ndma. 
library kutub-khana 


(Ar. pl. of Kitab). 
lie parnd. — 
life jdn f., zindagt; 
whole life ‘wm bhar ; 
to pass life zist karnd, 
basar augdt karnd. 
lift wthdnd ; to lift off 
the feet le-urind. 
light roshni, nir: 


light halkd, khaféf, 
narm. 

lightning, dzlé. 

like, alike yaksdn, 


bardbar ; prep. misl ; 
have aliking for shaug 
hond (kd), chdhnd. 

limb ‘azw, pl. a‘zd, 
hath-pion. 

limit thikdnd, hadd f.; 
to be limited to 
khatm hond (men). 

lion sher. 

listen sunnd. 

literal lugawit. 

little chhotd, thora; a 
little zarra, thord sd, 


thora thord, kuchh 
kuchh. 

live, to dasar augdt 
karnd, zist karnd, 


rahnd; as long as | 
live jite ji. 


EXERCISES 


liver jigar, kalejd. 

load bo0jh. 

load = lddnd; 
loaded 
lend. 

| loadstone 
nitis. 

local is jagah kd, 
yahdn ke logon ka. 

lock, qufl. 

jlong dardz, lambda; 

very long til-tawil ; 


be 
lad- 


to 
ladnd, 


sang-t-miq- 





long ago kabhi ka, 
kab kd, muddat 
hit. 


long for mushtdq hond, 
ishtiyadg rakhna. 

look, look for dekhnd ; 

| look blankly at 

| munh dekhndé; look- 

| ing for service muta- 
lashi-t-rozgdr. 

looks, good strat. 

loose kholnd, chhornd. 

lord khuddwand ; lords 
spiritual and tem- 
poral wmrde millatt 
o mulkt. 

lose (game or battle) 
harnd. 

loss khasdrd, nugsdn, 
ziydn; a losing con- 
cern jis men khasdra 
hoté; at a loss, 
hairén. 

lost, to be 7atd rahnd. 

louse juin f. 

love ‘aziz rakhnd, pyar 
karnd, chadhnd; for 
love barde ishq o 
mahabbat. 

loyalty wafdddrt,khair- 
khwahi. 

luckily khdsh-qismati 
se, husn-ittifag se; 
bad luck bad-igbdli, 
bad-qismati. 

lull, to phusland. 

lying and deceit darog 
o dagd. 











IN HINDUSTANI. 


Moe 


A 


made up bandyd hid. 

magnanimity ‘dli-him- 
mati. 

Mahomedan, Moslen, 
or Muslim, musal- 
man, ahl-i-isldm. 

maintenance (of treaty) 
afd. 

majesty, 
hughr. 
iwnake bandnd, karna; 
make peace  suhl 
kar-lend; wake a 
noise gul machdnda ; 
make both ends 
meet kifdyat karnd ; 
make a clean sweep 


his or her 


safi chat karnd, 
bardbar karnd; make 
good a deficiency 


kasr nikdlnd. 

man ddmt, ddam-zdd, 
mard, insdn; dead 
man murda; holy 
man buzurg, kdmil, 
jogi, gusdin; old 
man pir-mard, bud- 
adhd. 

managed, to be bannd, 
ban-parnd; if I can 
manage it, merd bas 
chale, ho-sake, bane 
to. 

management intizdm, 
tadbir, bandobast. 

manager, munsarim, 
mohtamim. 

manifest, roshan, dsh- 
kar. 

mankind insdn. 

manliness shuja‘at, 
mard-ddmtyat, jawdn- 
mardi, marddanagt. 

many bahut, bahut se, 
bahuterd, aksar ; 
many times bdrhd. 


march rawdna honda. 
kiich karnd. 
mare ghort, midydn. 
mariner jahdzi, jahdz- 
wala, ahl-t-jahdz. 
market bdzdr, gan). 
marriage shddi. 
marry shddi k., bydh 
k., shddi-bych karnd, 
martyr shahid. 
master mdlik, sdhib; 
master of the house 
sdhib-khana. 
match, to milnd (int.). 
mate (chess) mdé dend. 
materials of war sdé- 
mdn-i-harb o zarb. 
mathematics riydzi. 
matter amr, bdt; (sub- 
ject) b4b, bara. 
Maulavi maulavi (Ma- 
homedan religious 
title). 
“mean past-himmat. 
means (of) waséla, pl. 
wasdil; by means 
of ba-zari‘a ; in ace. 
with means haistyat 
se. 
meaning matlab, man- 
shad, ma‘nt. 
meanwhile itn 
is asnd men. 
mechanical, kal kd. 
mect milnd (se), do 
char hond (se). 
meeting jalsa. 
melt, to pighalnd. 
mend, to marammat 
karné ; wanting 
mending marammat-, 
talab. 
mention tazkira, zikr. 
mentioned mazkiir. 
merchant sauddgar, 
tajir. 
merey rahm, tarahhum. 
mere nird. 
mess phdnda, 
hais-bais f. 


men, 


pech, 
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messenger, gdsid. 

method tariqa. 

middle, midst darmi- 
yan, bich, bich kd. 

migration naql-i-ma- 
kan, 

military fawjddrt, jangi, 
Jawji; military class 
fauji jamd‘at; mili- 


tary devotion jangi | 


JSidwiyat. 

milk diédh; to be in 
milk didh dend. 

mill, chakki. 

mind! khabarddr, zin- 
har, dekho, dekh- 
raho; to come to a 
right state of mind 
rah-i-rdst par dnd. 

mind (what is in the) 
mi-fi-zamir. 

mingling dmezish. 

minor adnd. 

minute information 
mufassal hal. 

miracle, a kamal. 

misapprehension galat- 
Sehmi. 

miserably burt tarah se. 

misfortune khravi, 
sakhtt, musibat, tang- 
hilt. 

misled, 
khand. 

mistake galati, sahv 
f., khatd; even by 
mistake bhkdlkar bhi. 

mistaken galat. 

mix, to, tr. mild-dend 
or mildnd. 

modesty ‘iffat, 
pardda. 

molestation taklif. 

mo nent dam, lamha ; 
in another moment 
kot dam jatd hat ki. 

Monday pir. 


to be dhokd 


hay, 


| A 
money ripaya, ripaya- 


paisd ; ready money 
naqd. 
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monkey bandar; she 
monkey bandrt. 
month mahind, mah. 
monthly méhwdart. 
moon chdénd m. 
morning swdh or subuh 
f.; in the n oraing 
savere ; cool of morn- 
ing khunukt. 
morrow kal, fardd. 
morsel (of food) lagma, 
nivila. 
mortgage, 
rakhnda. 
mother mdn; mother- 
in-law sds; being 
motherless be - ma - 
dari. 
motive niyat, bd%s, 
mount, to, sawdr hond, 
charh-baithnd, tr. sa- 
wir kardnd. 
mountain pahar, koh. 
mountainous region 
kohistdn. 
mouth munh; by word 
of mouth zabdnt. 
move chalna, hilnd, tr. 
chaland, hildna. 
movement harakat. 
much bisydr, bahut. 
Munshi munshi (pro- 
fessional writer). 
murderer gétil, khiini ; 
(Thug) phdnsigar. 
murrain wabd. 
mutineer bdégi. 
mutiny gadr, bagdwat. 
mutual hamdigar, ek 
disre kd. 


to girwi 


N, 


name 2dm. ism; in our 
name hamdrd ndm 
leke, hamédri taraf se. 

namie, to kahnd; to be 
named kahlind. 
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nation gaum f., foreign | nonsense pichbaft. 


nation gair gaum. 

national  gaumt, 
quim kd. 

native rahnewdld; na- 
tives of India ahl-i- 
hind; native coun- 
try wutan. 

nature tabi‘at. 


ek 


near nazdik, garib, 
muttasil. 
nearly garib  qarib, 


garth thé ki. 

necessary zarur, /dz mv ; 
necessaries zardrtat. 

neck gardan f. 

need zurtrat, hdjat. 

needy mohtaj, hajat- 
mand. 

neglect gaflat, be-par- 
wat, be-ehtiydalt. 

neglect, to be-khabar 
hond, gdfil  hond, 
khabar na lend. 

neighbour hamsdya. 

neighbourhood  (envi- 
rons) gird-nawah f., 
qurb-jawar. 

nephew bhatijd, bhdnjd. 

never kabhi nahin, har- 
giz nahin; never mind 
kuchh parwé nahin. 

new jadid, nayd; 
(vare) anokhd. 

next agld, ab kd. 

nice ‘umda, dil-pasand, 
dil-kushd, pasan- 
dida; how nice! kyd 
eho, 

nicely maza men. 

night rdé f.; night and 
day rdt din; so late 
at night dnt rdt gae; 
to-night a7 rdé. 

nine naw. 

nineteen unis 

no, not nah, nahin; do 
not mat; no one ko% 
nahin; no matter 
how, etc., see 17d. 


|obtainable 





noon do pahar f. 

noose phdnd; with a 
noose (rope) phand- 
wild. 

north uttar, shimdl; to 
the north uétar men. 

northern shimdli; n.- 
western magrabi o 
shimdli. 

pose nak f. 

nothing kuchh nahin. 

notify, to télé‘ dend, 
muttalis karnd. 

notwithstanding 
bd-wujiideki. 

number ta‘ddd. F. 31. 
like takrar. 

numbness sansant. 

numerous sasirw 
ta‘ddd. 

nylghau nilgdo. 


that 


he 


0. 


object chiz f., matlab, 
garz f., murdd f. 
object v. e‘tirdz k. 
objection e‘turdz f. 
obligations of duty la- 
wazim. 
oblivion fardmoshi. 
observance ta‘nvil. 
observe dekhnd, mu'd- 
haza karnd, ta‘mil 


karnéa. 
obstacle muzdhim ; ob- 
sacle to progress 


mdniu *l-mohimm. 
obtain pdnd, hasil k. 
dastyab, 
muyassar, 
occasion martaba; qabi 
m., mauqa'. 
occupation mashgala. 
occupy, to jd-basnd; 
occupied in masrilf, 
mashytil. 
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occur hond, wdgis hond, 
wuqui men dnd, kist 
ke khaydl men dnd, 
stijhnd. 

ocean samuudar, bahr. 

offence qusir. : 

offend (to be unplea- 
sant to) pasand na 
dnd. 

offer, to dene lagnd, 
dend. 

off-hand sar-i-dast; in 
off-hand manner le- 
takalluf hokar. 

office serishta, ‘ohda; 
(place) daftar ; 
(duty) mansab. 

office-people daftar- 
log. ‘omald, or ‘amla. 

otticer of government 
mansabdar, ‘ohda- 
ddr; superior officers 
hukkdm-i-bdld-dast. 

oftentimes aksar auqdé. 

old purdna, sdbiq, qa- 
dim; old age bur- 
hapa. 

ominous (in sense of 
outward indication) 
upari. 

omit (ir writing) qa- 
lam-anddz karnd. 

once ek daf‘a, ek mar. 
taba; at once jald, 
fuurdan, jhat, jhatpat, 
daf‘atan, bdt ki bat 
men, yakdayak. 

one ek; one or other 
ek na ek; one by 
one ek ek karke ; one 
another ek dusrd. 

only sirf, fagat, khalt. 

00ze nikla dnd. 

open, to, int. khulnd. 

operation kdr-rawd\i. 

opinion ddnist f., rde 
f.; Im my opinion 
mere nazdtk. 

opponent mukhdlif. 

opportunity  mauga‘; 


to think it a good 
opportunity ganimat 
samajhnd ; as oppor- 


tunity offers wagt 
pare par. 
oppose, to mugdbala 


karnd, khildf karnd, 
mukhdalif honda. 

opposition mukhdlafat. 

oppress, to zulm karnd, 
sitand, 

oppressed 
dabd hid. 

or yd, nahin to. 

order hukm, tartib; in 
order fartib se; in 
order to éd, tékt, ki 
td, is garz se... ki, 
ete.; under the 
orders of zer hukm 
(ke), mda teht; good 
order khilsh-nazmi, 
husn-intizdm; lower 
order adnd darja. 

orderly ardalt. 

organization 
bast, intizdim. 

ornaments zewar, 

orphanage (state 
yatimni. 

Oudh avadh, 

outbreak fusdd, dangd 
Saséd, balwa. 

over tpar, bdld. 

overlandkhushkikirdh. 

overlook, to darguzar 
karnd. 

owing to 6a-sabab. 

ox gdo; slaughter of 
oxen gdo-kushi. 


mazlim, 


bando- 


of) 


PR. 


pace chdl f. 

pycification amn 0 aman. 

pain dard; ‘on pain 
of’ may be occasion- 
ally rendered by the 
use of warnda. | 
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pair (of horses) jord. 

pale of forgiveness 
ehdtd-i-tarahhum. 

Pandit pandit (Hindi 
religious title). 


panegyrist madh- 
khwdan ; warmest 
panegyrist khass 
madh-khwan. 

panic sahm;  panic- 
stricken chhakke- 
chhit (metaphor 
from dice). 

Panjab panjdb (five 


waters). 
paper kdgaz. 
Paradise jannat. 
paralysed, to be hdth 
pdon phil-jind. 
parda parda (custom 
of veiling and se- 
cluding women). 
pardon ‘afw, darguzar, 
bakhshish, magfirat. 
pardon, yv. darguzar 
karnd ox farmdnd, 
bakhshnd; to get 
pardoned mo‘déf kar- 
and, 
parents mabdp. 
part hissa; act a pro- 
minent part pesh- 
dasti karnd. 
partaker shurik; par- 
takers in murder 
shurakd-e-qatl. 
particularly khasisan, 
khaskar. 
partnership shirkat. 
party farg, faviq; op- 
posite party furig-i- 
mukhdlif; make a 
party among sdéz- 
shen karnd. 
pass (large) 
(small) ghdti. 
pass, v. guzarnd ; pass 
(a law) jarét karnd, 
waz’ karnd. 


dara ; 
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pass to (of time), hatad 
intr. katud ty. 

passage guzar. 

passport chdldn. 

past tense siga-i-mdzi, 
mazt. 

path (track) 
dandt, 

pathless be-rdh. 

patience sabr, tahain- 
mul. 

patient burdbdrdna. 

patient (noun) mariz, 
bimar. 

patrol, or 
gasht karnd. 

pauper khdlt hath, muf- 
lis. 

pavilion bdrahdari. 

pay tankhwah f. 

pay,v. adé karnd ; pay 
up chukdnd, chukd- 
dena. 

peace and 
amn-chain. 

peaceful industry sa- 
nde'-i-sulh (lit. arts 
of peace). 

peacefully sulk o saddd 
men (lit. in peace 
and rectitude). 

pearl mott m. 

peep in jhdnknd. 

pez (of tent) mekh f., 
khontt. 

people log, ra’newdle, 
bashinda, pl. bdshin- 
dagdn, khalaiq. 

perch, to baithna. 

perform, {0  anjdinr 

| dend, adda karnda. 

| perhaps skayad. 

lpernl (critical circum- 
stances) hddisa. 

period ‘arsa, zaimdna, 
waqt. 

permission parwdénagi, 
ijazat. 

permit gawdra karnd, 
tjdzat dena. 


Pag: 


parade, 


harmony 
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perpendicuiar kha? i. 

perplexed to be hairdn 
hon4, hairat men 
hond, hais-bais men 
honda. 

person ddmt, shakhs ; in 
person 6/-zdt-i-khdss, 
bi-zdtihi, bi-zdt-t- 
khid ; some persons 
ba‘z, ba‘z log. 

petition ‘ar al, ‘arz- 
dasht £. du‘d, istid‘d. 

picked chtind hid. 

piece tukrd; piece of 
cruelty zulms in 
pieces purze purze; 
to be dashed in 
pieces chiknd chur 
ho-jand. 

pig sié‘ar. 

pitch (tent)  khard 
karnd; to be pitched 
nasab hond. 

pity tars. 

philosophy ‘ilm-7-hik- 
mat, hikmat. 

physiognomist qiydfa- 
shinds. 

physiognomy qiydfa. 

place jagah f., makdn 
ja %.; (halting place) 
maqam, mangil f. 

place, v. rakhna, rakh- 
dend; take place 


wugt men dnd. 
plain maidan. 
vlain <dhir, dshkdr; 


{simple) be-sékhta; 
plaur fact sdf bat. 
olaintiff mudda‘%. 
plan tajwiz, tadbir. 
plant, to nasab karnd. 
plates and 
(crockery) bartun. 
please pasand dnd (ko), 
khish karna, 
pleased Ahish. 
pleasant pasandida. 
pleasure (will) marzi 
plight Addisa; in this 


EXERCISES IN 


dishes! 





plight yeh hdl dekh- 
kar. 
plod wearily behind 
pdon pdon ghasittd 
hid chaind. 
pluck, to (fruit) tornd. 
plunder, to lié-lend. 
plundering litera adj. 
and n. 


poisonous zahr-dlida. 
pole (of a tent) 
chobd. 


police polts, ahdli’dn-i- 
polis. 

policeman thdna-wdld. 

police-officer thanaddr. 

pomp and luxury arr 
o farr. 

pony talti. 

poor garib, be-chdra, 
muflis, mohtaj. 

popular (customary) 
mamili. 

population, dbddé. 

porridge ghinghniydn 

1. 

portion hissa. 

possession gabza. 

possible mumkin; if 
possible hosake, bane 
to. 


pot lotd. 

power igtiddr, ikhti- 
yar, qdbu, qabed, 
bas ; to have power 
bus chalnd. 

practice (as opposed 
to theory) ‘amal; 
(habit) ‘ddat, 
dastir. 


practised, to be hdd 
karnd. 
pray, to du‘d mangnd. 


| prayer du‘d, namaz f. 


prayer-mat (or carpet) 
jde-namdz f. 


precincts of village 
bastion ki dbadi. 
preconcerted ba-itti- 


Jaq-t-hamdigar. 
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precursor agwdn, pesh- 
rau. 

prefer, to muqaddam 
samajhnd. 

pregnant gabhin. 

prejudice ta‘assud. 

preparation tayydri. 

prepare to be off, to 
chalne lagna. 


ipresent, hdl, hdzir, 
maujid; of the 
present day hdl 


ka; at present filhal, 
bilfe'‘l. 
present, to pesh karnéa, 


nazr guardnnd; pre- 
sent oueself hdzir 
honda. 


presents tohfa-tahdif ; 
‘by these presents’ 
is qirtas ke rt se. 
preserve, to mahftz 
rakhnd. 
preserved mahfiz. 
presidency hdtd (ehdtd) 
pressed hard (driven 
to bay) harnd. 
pressure (external) 
béhar kd dabdo. 
pretext bahdna. 
prevail, to riwd7 hond, 
murawwaj hond. 
prevent, to rok-rakhnd. 
prevention insiddd. 
prey shikar. 
price gimat, mol, dam. 
pride nakhwat. 


prince wéli,  ravis, 
shihzdda. 

principal party asal 
jami‘at. 

printing (type) chbbees ; 
(press) chhapa- 
khénd, matha'. 

prisoner gaidi; to be 


taken prisoner gaid 
ho-jand. 

privilege (leave) rukh- 
sat-ridyatt. 

prize, to gadr karnd. 


proceed chalnd ; ‘pro-! 
ceed through a 
place’ may otten be 
translated by hond. 
proceedings ‘amal-dar- 
dmad, kdr-rawé. 
proclamation manddi 
(by voice), ishtehdr 
(by writing). 
profess, to izhdr karnd. 
profession pesha. 
proficiency makdrat, 
iste‘ddd £, 
proficient, to be mahd- 
rat rakhnd, 
profit naf", 
manfa‘at. 
prohibition meumdna‘at. 
promise wa‘da, 
promise, to wa‘da kar- 
na. 
promotion taraqqt. 
prompt ta‘lim dend, 
batdnd, batland. 


Sa ida, 


property mdl; (spe- 
cial) khassiyat ; 
having property 


mdidar ; landed pro- 
perty zamindda t. 
propitiatory offerings 
and sacrifices —_nt- 
chhdwar aur baliddn. 
proprietor malik, 
prospect, to be in dar- 
pesh hond. 
prospectus ishtehdr. 
prosper, to kist bdt 
men nafas hond (ko) 
prosperity ber tari, 
igbdl,  tqghdimandi.| 
saddat, farégbali, 
protection himduat, 
muhdfazat, hifazat. 
proud magrir. 
proved sdbvt. 
provide mohaiyd karnd. 
provinces mamdlik pl. 
of mamlakat, subajat 
ni. of stba; North! 





West Provinces ma- 
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malik magrabi o shi- 
malt. 

provision ba-ham rast. 

prudence peshbint, pesh- 
bandi. 

public, the khdss o 
‘dmm, gumhitr-i-andm, 

publish, to jdrt kar- 
dend, 

published, to be mush- 
tahar hend or kiyd 
jpand. 

punishment sazd, sazd- 
yabi, siydsat, sarkobt. 

purpose irdda, niyat, 
gasd; to no purpose 
nd-haqg; answer the 
purpose kdfi hond. 

pursue, to ta‘agqud or 
ta‘aqub karnd, 

put rakhnd; put the 
hand to hdth ddlnd; 
to put a spoke in 
wheel of harj ddlnd, 
khalal ddlna, pahve 
men ot ard-d nd. 

put down dabind, faro 
karnd band kar-dend; 
to be put down, 
mauquf hond, vist o 
nd-bid ho-jdnd. 

put off mauy if rakhnd. 

put up giydm karnd, 


Q. 


quality sifat, khdsst- 
yat; qualities ausdf 
pl. of wasf; noble 
qualities shardfat. 
quarrel or quarrelling 
jhagrd, laré%. 
quarrel, to larnd. 
quarter pdo, chahdrum, 
(of town) mahalla. 
quarterly seh-mdhiwar 
(it. three montlily). 
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queen malika, malika 
Mo'azzamu. 

queen (chess) farzin: 

question s#’dl. 

quick of resource phur- 


tila, tez, tez-fehm, 
zahin, zdd-fehin, 
hoshydr. 

quiet garib. 


quieting, n. taskin. 

quietly chupke, dhista, 

quite bilkull, mutlaqan, 
mutlaq, mahz 

quote kahnd, baydn k. 


R. 


race, gauin f, 

race along, to daurd 
dnd. 

rage, to tezt karnd. 

rail rel, rel-gdrt. 

railway travelling rel 
par sowar hond, rel 
kd safar. 

rain pdnt m., menh, ba- 

| vish. 

rain, to barasnd. 

rainy season barsdt f. 

range (of hills) silsila, 

rank rutba, darja; 
rank of a common 
soldier rutba-i-piyd- 
dagi. 

rare hkamydb, 
anokhi. 

rascal makkdr, bad-zat, 
bad-ma‘dsh. 

ration rdtib. 

ravine ndld, 

reach pahtinchnd. 

read parhnd; read 
aloud pukdrke parh- 
na. 

ready tayydr, hédzir, 

mohayyd, maujud, 

dmddd ; ready at an- 

swering hdzir-jawdb. 





nadir, 
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real aslt 

realised, to be ‘azal 
men dnd, hond, ho- 

really hagiqat men. 

rear pdlnd. 

reason sabab, wajh f., 
basis ; without reason 
nd-haqq; for divers 
weighty reasons ba- 
wujuh-i-kdmila. 

reason, to hujjat karnd. 

rebel bdgi, mufsid. 

rebellion, open bagd- 
wat-i-fdsh. ~ 

rebuff, decided sdf ja- 
wid. 

receive lend, qabil k., 
milnd (ko). 

reception istiqbdal. 

reckon ginnd, hisdb k. 

recognise, to pahchdn- 
nd, pahchan-lend. 

reconciliation saf@%. 

recourse to arms hath- 
yar uthand. 

recovery ifdqa. 

recruit drdm pdnd. 


recruit, to (military) 
bharti kar-lend. 
reduction (conquest) 
taskhir. 


refer, to manstba kar- 
nd, hawala dend. 

reflect, to sochnd, gaur 
karnd. 

reform, zslah f., tahzib. 

refuge, to take pandih 
lend, pandhgir hond. 

refund (cost of outlay) 
gimat. 

refusal (flat) sdf ja- 
wad. 

refuse inkdr karnd. 

refute tardid karnd. 

regard with attach- 
ment ‘aziz rakhnd; 
in regard to ba-nis- 
bat, nazar bar dn. 

regent khadiv. 
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regiment (of foot) pal- 
tan f.; (of cavalry) 
risdla. 

regret, to pachhtdnd. 

regular bd-zdbita. 

rein bdg, f.; leading- 
rein bég-dort. 

reject, to nafrat karnd. 

rejoicing, matter of 
khisht kt bat. 

rejoicings jashn. 

relation rishtadar. 


relation, relationship 
nisbat, rishta -ndtd, 
ta‘alluq. 

relations agarid. 

reliance ‘etibdr ; firm 
reliance yaqin-i- 
kilt. 


religion mazhab. 

religious mazhabt; re- 
ligious mendicant 
Saqir, jogt. 

remain rahnd; to re- 
main the same ba- 
dastir band-rahna ; 
remain at post ta‘é- 
nat rahnd ; remain 
subject to muti’ rah- 

4 

na. 

remedy tadbir. 

remember, to ydd rakh- 
nd or karnd; to be 
remembered yad- 
hond, or ydd-dnd, yad 
purnd. 

remembrance yddgdrt. 

remove, to hatdnd, le- 
Janda. 

removed, to be 
hond. 

rent kirdya; to pay no 
rent at all kirdya ki 
ek kauri na dena. 

repiir, to put in ma- 
rammat kar-rakhnda. 

repent, to tauba karnd. 

report kaifiyat ; written 
report tahrirt haifi- 
gat; verbal report 


daf* 
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zabant keaifiyat ; 
(rumour) afwah, f.; 
false reports jhdth 
mith afwahken. 

represent, to ‘arz karnd. 

repression sarkobi. 

reprimand chashm- 
numa. 

reputed mashhir. 

request darkhwdst f., 
altimds. 

rescinded, to be man- 
sikh hond. 

rescue, to chhurdnd, 
chhurd-dend. 

reside rahnd, 
rakhnia. 

residence Odd o bash, f.; 
length of resideace 
muddat-t-qiyam. 

resolve (forcibly) 7rd- 
da-i-musammam kar- 
lend. 

resource strat, tadbir. 

respect ‘izzat, adab, 
lihdz; with respect 
bd-adab; with re- 
spect to ba-nisbat ; 
in all respects ba- 
ha na-wujth. 

respectfully adab se. 

restore, to wdpas karnd. 

result natija. 

retail dealing zhurda- 
Farosht. 

retainer muldzim. 

retire hatnd. 

retrace one's steps, to 
ulte paon phirnd. 

retreat bhdgnd, hatnd. 

retribution taddéruk. 

return phirnd, phir dnd, 
lautnd, wapas jand ; 
return to the path of 
duty ribardh hojdnd. 

return-hire phirtd. 

revenue mdlgizari, ma- 
hasil pl. of mahsil; 
revenue  scttlement 
bandobast. 


tashrif 


reverence, to madnnd. 

revolutions myildbdt. 

reward sila; best re- 
ward pird sila; re- 
ward (in heaven) 
sawab, 

rich daulatmand, mél- 
dar. 

ride, to sawaér hond. 

riding sawdrt. 

right haqq pl. huqiq, 


mansab; (in good 
order) thik, durust, 
ba-hal ; (proper) 


rawd, thik, rast; by 
right of ba-mijib. 

righteousuess bala, 
rastt, 

ring angitht. 

ripe pakkd, lal lal. 

rise dthnd; (moon) 
khet karnd, nikalnd. 

vise up, to wth khard 
hond. 

risk, or risky affair 
sokhim £., jokhon f. ; 
(responsibility) z¢m- 
madart. 

rival harif. 

river daryd m., nadt. 

river-marches daryd kt 
tarat. 

road sarak f., rasta. 

roar or squeak out chin 
bolnd. 

ro'ber (highwayman) 
rahzan. 

roll down, to dhalkd- 
dend, lurhkand. 

romantic fasdna-dmez. 

root jur f. 

rope, skein or ring of 
dntt, rasst ki anti. 


rough-rider chdbuk- 
sawdr (lit. whip- 
horseman). 


round (circuil) pher. 

round gol, ba-shakl-i- 
kura (globe-shaped). 

round, adv. gird; to 
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turn round ghumnd, 
mur-and. 

route rdsta; maritime 
route samundar kd 
rdsta ; clirect route 
sidha résta. 

routed, to be shikast 
khand. 

rub malend; to have 
rubbed down (of a 
horse) malwdnd. 

rubbish (trash) khurd- 
Jat f., raddt. 

rude jangali. 

rule gd‘ida pl. gawd ‘id ; 
rules ‘uga@id pl. of 
‘agida; rules of ho- 
nour gawd‘id-i-izzat- 
parwart;  (govern- 
ment) hukimat. 

ruler hékim. 

ruling farmdn-rawd. 

rumour afwdéh f. (Ar. 
pl. of féih ‘ mouth’). 

run daurnd. 

rush dapaknd ; rush in, 
to ghusnd. 


Ss. 


sacred muqgaddas. 

sacrifice, to halal kar- 
nd, zabh k., qtrbdan 
k., khudd ki rah men} 


dind ; to be sacri-; 
ficed, haldl hond,} 


etc. 

safe and sound sahih- 
saldmat, 

safety hifdzat. 

sagacity firdsat. 

said (aforesaid) maz- 
kiir, mausif. 

sail pad, 

sail, to jahdz chaléni 
(navigate). 

sailor jahdzi. 





saint Admil, 
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salutation saldém, sahib- 
salamat. 

salute, to sdhib-saldimat 
karnda. 

sanctioned manzir. 

sand vet, f. 

sandy, registdnt. 

Satan shaitén. 

satisfaction 7tmindn. 

satisfied rdzt, ser, ser- 
chasm, khish. 

Saturday sanichar. 

saucy shokh. 

save, to bachdnd, najdt 
dend, 

say, to kahnd, kah-de- 
nd ; 80 to say goyd; 
that is to say ya‘nt. 

scarcity of supplies 
gillat-i-rasad. 

scare away hushkarnd ; 

scared, to be ghabrdnd ; 
to be seared at pa- 
néh mdngnd (lit. ask 
refuge from). 

scattered chinn bhinn 
hokar. 

school maktab,madrasa. 

scorch, to jhulas-dend. 

score kori; ‘a good 
score, ptire bdis, 
the full twenty-two, 
ref. to number oz 
Imperial provinces— 
(proverbial). 

scratch at kurednd. 

scream out, to chilldnd. 

serecch, to chikhné. 

scrupulously ba-kamal 
ehtiyat. 

search just-jt, taldsht ; 
to search taldsh kar- 
nd, dhindhnd. 


jsecond diisrd. 


secret chhipd hid, po- 
shida. 

secured, to be (attained) 
paidd hond. 

security  hifdzat, 
khatrt. 


be- 
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security (bail) amdnat. 

seduce, to wargaldnnd. 

seem to be ma‘lim ho- 
nd. 

seize, tv zabt kar-lend, 
chhin-lend ; seize 
upon lipat-jand. 

select chtinnd, munta- 
khab karnd, intikhdb 
karnda. 

selected muntakhab. 

sell farokht k., bechnd, 
bech-ddlnd, bai k. 

send bhejnd ; send for 
manga - bhejnad; send 
word kahld-bhejnd. 

sentence faisala. 

separate alag, alag 
alug, judd, judd judd, 
alag thalag. 

ser of 2 lbs. ser. 

servant naukar; ser- 
vants (collectively) 
naukar chikar, khd- 
dim, muldzim. 

service khidmat, nau- 
kari, muldzimat ; 
take service naukdrt 
kdrna; with inten- 
tion to take service 
ba-jihat-i-muldzimat. 

service (good) hhair- 
hhwaht. 

set free, to chhutkdrd 
dend. 

set on foot, to bar-pa 
kar-dend. 

set upon, to bithdnd 
(make sit). 

settle (on course of) 

action) saluh karnd ; 

(colonise) abdd | 

karna. 


N 





seventieth sattarwian. 

several kai eh, kitne 
ek, chand. 

severe bald kd. 

severity (¢.g. of heat) 
shiddat. 

sex jinstyat 


shade sdya. 

shake, to hildnd. 

shame (sense of) gai- 
rat, shurm. 

shameless be-hayd. 

shape shakl f., stirat. 

share hissa; to give 
a share m (work) 
dakhl dend. 

shareholder Aissadér. 

sheep bhert. 

shine chhitaknd, tdébin 
rahna. 

shining ¢dbdn. 

ship jahdz. 

shoe jutt. 

shoe, to (a horse) na‘l- 
bandit karnd ; to have 
shod na‘lbandi kar- 
wand. 

shoe-maker moché. 

shoot bandig midrnd. 

shooting, to go shkikdr 
khelnd. 

shop dukdn f. 

shore kindra. . 

shoreless be-kindr. 

short, in garz, alq’ssa ; 
qissa mukhtasar, 
qissa kotah, bas. 

shout chilldnd, pukéar- 
nd, Gwaz dend. 

show, to batdénd, baté- 
dena. 

show, to keep for ko- 
tal rakhnd. 

shrine mazar. 

shudder, to phurahré 
lend. 

shut up, to band kar- 

sick man bimar, mariz. 

vide taraf f, janid f., 
on all sides chdron 


taraf; both sides 
(Ar. dual)  tara- 
Sun. 


sigh, to dh karnd. 


sight, ta come in razar 


dnd, nazur parnd, 
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dikha% dend; out of 
sight nazar se gd ib. 

sign (gram.) ‘aldma’. 

sign, to dastkhatt kar- 
nd; signed, to be 
dastkhatt hond. 

signal ishdra. 

signature dast-khatt. 

silence Ahdmoshi. 

silence, v. chup kard- 
ni. 

silent chup-chdp, khd- 
mosh. 

silken resham kd. 

silver chdndi. 

simoon bdd-i-samim. 

simple be-sdkhta. 

simplicity sddagi, séda 
dilt, be-stkhtagi. 

simultaneously ma‘an. 

sin gundh. 

sine qué non shart f. 

single ek. 

sinewar nirdla. 

sink, to dubonds; ini. 
dibnda. 

sinner gunahgar. 

sire bap. 

sit baithnd ; (of acour- 
cil) ijlds farmdnd. 

situated wigt*. 

skill hunar ; military 
skill jang-dwart. 

slavery goldmt. 

sleep khwdb, sotd. 

sleep, to sond; to go 
to sleep so-rahnd. 

slide, to khisalnd. 

slight (simple) qalév. 

slightest, im such 
phrases as the 
slightest cause, mis- 
take, ete. khdk bhi, 
zarra bhi, kuchh 
bhi. 

slink off, to dabaknd. 

slip, to lagzish khand, 
khisalnd. 

sloth susté. 

islowly gadum qadam. 





Slowpace, Mr. 
sust-gadam. 
sluggish bhaddd. 
small chhotd, khurda ; 

small and great 
chhote bare. 
_small-pox chichak f. 
snake sdnp. 


miydn 


social advancement 
husn-akhlag ki ta- 
ragqi. 


society sohbat ; affairs 
of society qaumi- 
modmalat. 

solace tashaffi, tasalli- 
i-khatir. 

soldier sipaht. 

soldiery sipdh. 

soliloquise dil men bd- 
ten karnd. 

some (pl.) baz, 

someone kot. 

something kuchh. 

somewhere kahin ; 
somewhere or other 
hahin na kahin. 

son betd, aulid, far- 
zand, 

songs git bhajan. 

soon jald, thort der men. 

soporific khwdbdwar, 

sordid Ahasts. 

soul rih f., nafs; 
(human being) ddam- 
zdd. 

south jandd, 

southern jandbé. 

span bdlisht f. 

speak bolnd; to speak 
of ndm lend, zikr 
kharné; 80 to speak 
goyd. 

special khdss. 

specially khdskar. 

apecimen namiina. 

spectacle tamdshd. 

speed raftdr f. 

spend sarf k., kharch 
k.; to spend time at 
a place jd-baithnd, 
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spirit ji m., himmae ; 
high spirit ‘dli him- 
mati, 

split, to chirnd. 

spoil, to bigdrnd; de- 
spoil létnd. 

spot ddg ; ventral spot 
sadr maqam. 

spread, intr. phailnd ; 
tr. bichhdnd, phail- 
dnd ; (reports) urdnd ; 
to be spread (of 
news) zabdnzad hond. 

spring, to lapaknd. 

spring bahdr £., mau- 
sim-i-bahar. 

spring harvest radi‘ f. 

spy jasis. 

squandered barbdd. 

stability istehkdm. 

stable istabal. 

stage (halt) manzil f. 

stain ddg. 

standard jhandd, 
sham - 

standing khard. 

star sitdrd, 

stare tdknd. 

start, to rawdna hond, 
chald-jand, chat de- 
nd; to be started 


ni- 


(set on foot) fart | 


hond, barpd hond ; at 
starting chalte wagqt. 

starving bhikhd, bhik 
se be-tdb hokar, 
bhukon mérd, kal ka 
mara, 

state rtiydsat; (condi- 
tion) Adl, hdlat, ah- 
adil. 

station, te ta‘indt kar- 
nd, lagdnd. 

statement baydn, kat- 
Siyat. 

staunched, to be tas- 
Sija honi. 

steal, to chort karnd; 
to be stolen chori 
honda. 
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steamboat dhuwdm 
kash. 

stem (tree) darakht. 

stench gandagt. 

step gadam. 

stimulate, to ¢taragqt 
karnd. 

stir, to, intr. hilnd, 

stone, rock patthar. 

stoop, to sir jhuknd., 

stop, to, tr. band kar- 
nd, mauqif k., zabt 
k., rokna. 

story gissa, 
ddstdn £. 

straight mustagim; (in 
a direct line) sidhd. 

strangle, to  phdnst 
dena. 

stratagem dhab. 

straw bichhdlt. 

stream nadt, daryd. 

street gall, kiicha. 

strength mazbitt, zor- 
istehkdm ; (of go, 
vernment) igtiddr; 
attain strength afsdn 
hond., 

strengthening 
(fortifying). 

stretch out 
harnd. 

strike mdrnd; int. 

(clock) bajnd, causal 

bajdnd. 

|striking mark, ‘aldmat- 
i-‘atdniya; to be on 
the stroke of (clock), 
baja chahna. 

stroll, to chihal qadamt 
karnda. 

strong zabardast, zor- 
dwar; very strong, 
or so strong as to be 
unlimited be-hadd ; 
to be too strong for 
glib honda (par). 

stuff in, to thongnd. 

|stuffed, to be bharnd. 

sturdy hattd-bakkd. 


20 


kahdani, 


mazbitt 


dardz 
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style ‘ebdraé. 

subject matlab, pl. 
matahb ; ra‘iyat, pl. 
ra‘dya £. 

subject to ba-ri‘dyat 
(ke),taht-i-hukdmat ; 
subject to the equi- 
table demands of the 
state ba-shart add 
karnemutdlaba-i-sar- 
kari ke. 

submit sir dharnd, sir 
jhukind; submit to 
authority  farmdn- 
barddri karnd. 

subsist, to jdré rahnd. 


success karbardri, 
kadmydabi, iqbal. 
succession, in quick 


tpar tale. 

successor jd-nishin, 

such @isd. 

suddenly ndgdh, ekdek 
daf‘atan, bat ki bat 
men; (comparatively) 
thore dinon men. 

sufler inconvenience, to 
taklif uthand. 

sufferer mubtalde-must 
bat. 

suggest, to saldh dend. 

suitor mustagis, sail. 

summon, totalab karnd, 
buldnd. 

summoned buldyd hid. 

summons talabi, buld- 
wad; 1 was not sum- 
moned mer? talabi 
nahin hit. 

sun dftdb, dhip, £. 

superintendence, gene- 
ral baldi intizém. 

superstitious ptich-pa- 
rast. 

supplied, to be (of 
wants) raf‘ hond. 

supplies rasad f., rasad 
ka sdmén; control 
over supplies, rasad- 
rasant. 








support, to sambhdl- 
lend. 

suppose, (assume) 
jdmd, mdnnd, farz 
harnd. 

supposition farz. 

surplus revenue ba- 
chat, £. 


surprising ta‘ajjub kt 
bat. 


surrender oneself, to 
apne tain hawdla 
karnd, 

surround, to ghernd ; 
to be surrounded 
ghirnd, ghir-jdnd. 

survey paimdish. 


suspected of muttahin. 

suspend, to mauqif k. 
band karna, mu‘attal 
rakhna. 

suspicion gumdn; strong 
suspicion  gumdn-t- 
gard, 

swear, to gasam khdnd. 

sweat pasind. 

swell, to phitlnd, phil- 
jana. 

swerve from allegiance 
munharif hond. 

syce sais, 

sympathise, to 
dardi karnda. 


ham- 


Ds 


table mez f. 

Taj (Agra), ¢47 mahall. 

take lend; take air 
hawd khdénd; to take 
warning ‘ibrat pa- 
karnd; to take up in 
arms ged men uthd- 
lend; to cause to 
take off utrwdnd. 

talent liydgat. 

talk bolnd, balen k., 
bdt-chit h., guftgik.; 


‘|temper mizdj ; 
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to talk as much as a 
man pleases idkh 
kahnd. 

tear, to phdrnd; tear in 
pieces phar ddlnd ; 
tear up wkharnd ; 
tear off bhdgnd ; tear 
about bhdgd bhdga 
phirnd. 

tears dust; to shed 
copious tears dth dth 
dns rond, be-tahdshd 
rond. 

telegraph 
ghar. 

tell kahnd, ‘arz-karnd. 

bad- 
tempered bad-mizdj. 

temperament  tabi‘at; 
natural temperament 
2dtt tabi‘at. 

tempest téfdn. 

ten das; ten miles off 
das mil ke fasila par. 

tenant kirdya-ddr. 

tender-hearted, narm- 
dil. 

tent khima, dehra. 

tenth daswdn. 

terms, on the old ba- 
dastir-i-sdbiq. 

terrible khinkhwar, ga- 
zab kd. 

territory ‘dldqa, galam- 
rau, mamalik. 

test shart f. 

thanks shukr, shukrgu- 
zdrt; special thanks 
khass shukariya. 

thief chor, khd‘in; pro- 
fessional thief chori- 
pesha. 

thing (general sense) 
bat f., amr, chiz f., 
shai f. 

think sochnd, samajh- 
nd, janné ; to think 
dear girdn dnknd. 

third tisrd. 

thirst tishnagt, pyds f. 


office, tdr- 


thirsty pydsd; to be 
thirsty pyds lagna, 
pyds ma‘tim hond, 

thirty tis, sé (Pers.) ; 
for thirty years, sé- 
sala. 

then phir, tab, us waqt. 

thence ddhar se, wahdn 
se. 

theory (as opposed to 
practice) ‘dm. 

there wahdn, us jagah. 

therefore is Li‘e, is waste, 
is sabab se, lihazd. 

thought khaydl, fikr; 
thought of self apnd 
matlab, khid-garzi ; 
thoughts of the 
heart md-fi-zamir. 

thousand hazdr; thou- 


sands hazdrhd, ha- 
zdron, 

threaded, to be piroyd 
jdnd. 


threatening dhamkt. 

three ¢én; all three 7- 
non, 

thrive chalnd. 

thriving trade 
dukan. 

throat halq. 

throne takht ; dethrone 
takhé se utdrnd. 

throw, to phenknd. 

tie, being bound by ties 
wd-bastagi. 

tiger sher. 

tillage kheti-kiydrt. 

time wagt, zamdna, 
martaba, daf‘a; (oc- 
casion) mauqa‘; once 
on a time ek martaba; 
in due time bu-wagt, 
mamilt wagt par; 
from time to time 
wagt ba-wagé; in 
old times zamdna 
sdbig men; after a 
time, chand muddat 
ke ba‘d, 


chalti 


1 
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tired, to be thaknd, 
thak-jdnd,  mdnda 
honda. 


title lagab, khitdb. 

tobacco tambakd. 

to-day, aj, aj ke din. 

together béham, ikatthd, 
milkar, sath, samet. 

toil jdn-kdht, mehnat. 

toll (tax) mahsil. 

tomb turbat, magqbara, 
qabr f. 

to-morrow, sal. 

tongue zabdn f.; oily- 
tongued charb-zaban. 

tons of ice ldkhon man 
baraf. 

tooth ddnt. 

top chott. 

tope (of trees) bdg. 

torment, tease sitdnd, 

tortoise kachhwd, 

toss away, to phenk- 
délnd, phenk-dend., 

tour daura. 

town shahr, gasba. 

trace pald,  surdg, 
nishan. 

trackless be-lik, 

trade len-den. 

trader beopdri. 

tradesmen ahl-t-hirfa. 

\train vel, 

trained ta‘lim-ydfta. 

transitive muta‘addi. 

traps asbdb, sdindn, 
orhnd bichhond (dress 
and bedding). 

traveller musdjir. 

traverse, to tai karnd. 

treasure, hidden dafina. 

treasurer khazdnchi. 


jtreat (kindly) sulik 
karnd, suliik se pesh 
dnd (sdth); treat 


harshly ziyddati kar- 
nd, sakhti se pesh-and; 
treat with considera- 
tion gadr-dani far- 
| mdnd. 
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treatment (medical) 
modlaja. 

treaty ‘ahd o paimdn, 


gaul o gardr, sanad 
f., ‘ahd-nama. 

tree, darakht. 

trembling ra‘sha. 

tremendous bald kd, 
gazab ka. 

tribe got f.; members 
of tribe gott, got-wdle. 

tribute khirdj. 

trouble taklif. 

true sach, sahih. 

trust, to itmindn karnd ; 
placed in trust amdn- 
atan mufawwaz. 

truth sidq; in truth 
Sil-waq‘, sach piichho 
to. 

try, to koshish karnd, 
dzmand. 

tuck in the tail, 
dum daband., 

tumult fasdd. 

turban pagri. 

turn ddéré ; in turn bare 
bart men. 

turn phirnd, phernd 
ghimnd, murna ; (of 
milk) bigarad; turn 
up or out nikal- 
na; to turn round 
pher-dend ; turn into, 
tr. band-rakhna ; to 
be turned off 2i- 
kdld gand, maugif 
hond, bar-taraf honda. ~ 

turn, at every har phir- 
kar. 

turning, gardish. 

tutor ustdd, mo‘allim. 

twenty Jis. 

twenty-fifth pachiswin 
tarikh. 

| twenty-nine wntis. 

twinkle, to chhitaknd. 

tyranny zabardast’, 
zulm, ziyadati. 


to 
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10/5 
ultimately dkhir. 
unchanged yaksdn. 
unclean nd-pdk. 
unconditional bid shart. 
under tale, niche. 
undertake uthdnd. 
understand samajhnd ; 
make to understand 
samphdnd. 
understanding samajh 
f.; (condition) shart. 
undoubtedly be-shakk, 
unfortunate kam-nasib. 
ungrateful na-shukr. 
unhappy dil-shikasta, 
dil-tang, be-dil, pare- 
shain-khatir, ranjida, 


afsurda, 
uninstructed guir- 

ta‘lim-yafta. 
unintelligible, to be 


samyhdt na dend. 
united munsalik. 
unkindness  d-ehsdn- 

mandi, be-rahmt. 
unmanageable 

hamwar. 
unpleasant »d-pasand, 
unprotected be-nawd. 


na- 


unscrupulously, unre- 
strainedly, be-tahd- 
shd. 


unseen dnkh bachd. 

unwieldy phappas. 

unworthy gdbil nahin, 
na-qabil, nd-ldig. 

upbraid, to sharminda 
karnd. 

uproar yorish, khal- 
bali, sharr o fasdd. 

usages and customs, 
rasm o riwa). 

use, to tste‘mal karnd ; 
to be used up 
(spent) nibar-jand. 

useful kdm kd, faida- 
mand, mufid. 


[vigour zor; 





useless be-féiida, mni- 
kammda. 

usual ma‘mili; as 
usual, ba-dastir, 


hasb-t-mamil, 
usually aksar. 


Vs 


vacancy khdli jagah. 

valley dara. 

valour bahdduri. 

value gimat. 

various mutafarriq. 

vaunting shekht. 

vehemence shiddat. 

venturesomeness him- 
mat, 

venture outside, to 
qadam bahar dharnd. 

verb fel. 

verily wagt‘ men, haqt- 
gat men, sach hai ki. 

verse (cf. Qoran) dyat. 

very sakht, khib, ba- 
hut, bard. 

vex diqg karnd, 

vexation digqat. 

vexed malil; to be 
vexed maldl hond (ko) 

viceroy gdim-maqam. 

vicious bad-mizd), sha- 
rir. 

victorious 
fatehmand. 

victory fateh f., fateh- 
jang f. 

victuals and drink, 
khdne pine kd sdmdn. 

to lose 
vigour, kamzor ho- 
jand, 

village gdnon, also 
gam and gd’on by 
elision of either na- 
sal, basti; villages 
dihdt. 

villain bad-zdt, sharir. 

villainy shkardrat. 


Satehydab, 
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vindicate, to sist kt 
tdid karnd. 

violate (law), to khildf 
karnd. 

visible, to be dikhd’t 
dena, nazar dnd or 
parnd, zahir hond, 
dshkér honda, nami. 
dar hond. 

vision, range of madd- 
1-NA2ar. 

voice dwaz. 

vote, to rde dend. 

vow, to mannat mdnnd ; 
to break a vow bad. 
‘ahdi karnd; to pay 
a vow mannat ada k. 


W. 


wage tankhwih. 

wager, to shart bandhnd. 

waggon chakra. 

waist kamar f. 

wait, to muntazir rahe 
nd, baithnd, thairnd ; 
lie in wait for ghdt 
men baithnd. 

wake, or be awake jagnd. 


| wake up, to, dnkh khulnt. 


walk, to chalnd, pd’ on 
pd on chalnd. 

wall diwdr f.; (of tent) 
qandt f.; outer wall of 
town shahr-pandh £. 

wander, to phirnd. 

want Adjat; want of 
money, impecunious- 
ness tihidasti; want 
of sanitation nd-sdft. 

want, to mdngnd ; I 
want mujhe darkdr 
hai, mujhko chahi'e, 
etc., hdjat hai, ete. 

wanted darkdr, matlib, 
zarur. 

war lara‘t. 

warfare jang-dwart; 
species of warfare 
tarz-t-jang f. 


warlike jang-jo. 

warning ‘ibrat; take 
warning ‘ibrat pa- 
karnt. 


warrior yoddhd. 

wash, to dhond. 

waste nugsdn. 

waste, to z@’t‘ karnd. 

‘waste-paper basket’ 
raddt (lit. what is 
rejected). 

watchman chokidar, 
watchman’s work 
chokiddrt kd p ska. 

water pdni, m. 


water-pot stand gha- 
ronchi. 

watered, to have pdnt 
chhirakwand. 


way dhab, dhang, tarah 
f., taur; by way of 
ba-taur; a short way 
thori dir. 

weak kamzor, ‘alil. 

wealth daulat, mal. 

wear orhnd, pahnnd. 

wearied thakd manda. 

weaver juldhd. 

week hafta. 

weep, to rond. 

well! bhald, khair. 

well (restored to health) 
bhala-changa. 

well kunwdn, kid. 

well-known mashhir o 
marif. 

western magrédbt. 

what hyd, kaisd ; what’s 
o’eleck ? kat baje. 

where ? kahdn. 

whereas yd, bar-khilaf 
iske. 

whether... or? dyd 

. yd, kya. . hyd, 

chihe or chého. 

while, long bart 
bahut der. 

white (fair), gord. 

who? kaun; who or 
which, correl. jo. 


der, 
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whose? kiskd. 


whole tamdm, kull; 
whole family kunbe 
ka kunbd, tamdm 


gharwale, kull khién- 
ddan. 

why P kytn. 

wicked shartr, burd. 

wife didi. 

wild with anger, khin 
josh men and. 

wiles daga-bdzt. 

will marzi. 

win jétnd (intr.) ; (earn) 
kamdnd; to win a 
person’s goodwill hist 
ko apne serdzi karnd. 

wind hawd, bad f. 

wine shardb f. 

wire, to tér ki khabar 
bhejnd, tar ke zari‘a 
se khabar bhejnd. 

wisdom ddnishmandi, 
hikmat, ‘aq! f., ‘aql 
ka zor; practical wis- 
dom hikmat-i-‘amali. 

wise ddnishmand, ‘aql- 
mand, khiradmand. 

wish murdd f., khwd- 
hish, irshdd. 

with sdth, se, etc. 

withdraw dastkash 
hond, hatnd. 

without be, bagair, bild. 

withstand muqdbala k., 
dge thairnd. 

witness guwah. 

wives and children ahl 
o ‘ayydal. 

wolf bheriyd. 

woman ‘aurat. 

women ‘awrat-log, ‘au- 


rat-zat, niswdn; wo- 
men’s quarters ze- 
nana. 


wonder ‘ajb, ta‘ajjub. 

wondrous ‘ajib, ‘ajb or 
ta‘ajjub kd. 

wood lakrt. 

word lafz bdtf.+ send 
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word kahld bhejné. 

work kam. 

work, to kdm karnd, 
mehnat karnd. 

workmanship kdrigark 

world dunyd f., jehdn. 

worldly duties or af 
fairs dunyd kd kdr-o- 
bar. 

worn out, to be ‘djiz d- 
ganda. 

worried to death, to bu 
dam ndk men dnd. 

worse badtar. 

worship pijd f., ‘ebd- 
dat, sijda. 

worsted, to be hdrnd. 

rvorthless nd-bakdar. 

worthy of lé‘iq. 

would that! kash. 

wounded zakhmi. 

wrap round, to lapet- 
lend. 

wretch kambakht. 

wretched-looking pdjt- 
strat. 

write word likh-bhejnd ; 


write down tahrir- 
Jarmand. 
writer (clerk) muta- 


saddé ; (calligraphist) 
khitsh-navis. 

wrong thik nahin, burd, 
nd-shdyastd, nd-jaiz, 
galat. 


re 


year sdl, baras, san; - 
full year baras roz ; 
this year ¢msdl; for 
years, barason (se). 

yearly sdldna, sdl-ba- 
sal, har-sdl. 

yes han, 

yesterdaykal,kal kd din. 

yet abtak, hanoz,tdham. 

you tum. 

your tumhard. 

vouth jawdn. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
Catalogue of Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


ARABIC. 
BIRDWOOD, ALAN R. Ce 

AN ARABIC READING Book, in the Arabic Character, with transliteration. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

ARABIC GRAMMAR, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing students in general. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

ARABIC READING LESSONS, in the Arabic Character, consisting of easy 
Extracts from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Royal $vo, 
cloth. 15s. 

PALMER, PROF. E. H., M.A., &c. 

ARABIC GRAMMAR. On the principles of the best Native Grammarians. 
Demy 8vo. 18s, 

THE ARABIC MANUAL. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic ; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON, F. E. 

AN ARABIC VOCABULARY FOR Ecypt. The Arabic by Lififti Yfissef 

Ayrit. In the Roman Character. Feap. 8vo. 3s. (15 piastres). 
STEINGASS, DR. F, 

STUDENT’s ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Demy 8vo. 50s. 

ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, in Arabic Character and transliterated. 
Demy 8vo. 28s. 

THE ASSEMBLIES OF HaRirt. The Text (in the Arabic Character) 
with English Notes, Grammatical, Critical and Historical. Demy 8vo. 
2Is. net. 

TIEN, REV. ANTON, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

MANUAL OF COLLOQUIAL ARABIC. Comprising Practical Rules for 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &c., 
in Engiish and Arabic, the latter in Arabic and Roman characters. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BENGALI. 
FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

BENGALI GRAMMAR, with Phrases and Dialogues, in the Bengali 
Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BENGALI READER, in the Bengali Character, with a Translation and 
Vocabulary. Royal 8yo. tas. 6d. 

HAUGHTON, G. ©. 

BENGALI, SANSCRIT, AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted for Students 
in either language ; to which is added an Index, serving as a Reverse 
Dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

NICHOLL, PROF. G. F. 
BENGALI MANUAL. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TOTA ITIHAS: The Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s. 
a 
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BURMESE. 
DAVIDSON, LIEUT. P. A. L. 
ANGLICISED COLLOQUIAL BURMESE; or, How to Speak the Language 
in Three Months. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHINESE. 
BULLOCK, T. L., Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN THE CHINESE WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Ios. 6d, net. 
DOUGLAS, SIR ROBERT K., Professor of Chinese at King’s College, 
London, &c. 
A CHINESE MANUAL, comprising Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases and 
Dialogues. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
STRONG, GEO. V., Lieut., 6th U.S. Cav. 
COMMON CHINESE- JAPANESE CHARACTERS. Medium 8vo, half- 
bound, 220 pages. 8s. net. 


~HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 


Dr. Forbes’s Works are used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools in 


ABDOOLAH, SYED. Coie 

SINGHASAN BATTISI. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. In 
the Nagari Character. A New Edition. Revised, Corrected, and 
Accompanied with Copious Notes. Royal 8vo. _ I2s. 6d. 

AKHLAKI HINDI, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 
In the Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN, MAJOR F. R. H., Instructor in Hindustani at the Royal 
Military College. 

ENGLISH-HINDUSTANI POCKET VOCABULARY: containing 2,200 useful 
words in classified lists. (Urdu in Roman Character.) Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 32mo, cloth. 2s. net. 

How To LEARN HiInpusTanr. A Manual for all Students and a 
Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard Examinations. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

UrpbDu READER (GRADUATED) FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. Containing 
the Urdu Alphabet, lists of useful words, simple grammatical exercises 
(Urdu and Romanized Urdu), easy selections from various authors, 
military and historical selections, together with a complete vocabulary 
of all the Urdu words occurring in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD B. 

THE BacGuH-0-BAHAR—literally translated into English, with copious 

explanatory notes. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

HINDUSTANI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary in 
the Roman Character ; both in one volume. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

HINDUSTANI-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY, in 
the Roman Character. Royal 8vo. 36s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY, Hindustani and English, in the Roman Cha- 
racter. I2s. 
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HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 

HINDUSTANI MANUAL, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J.T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

BAGH-O-BAHAR, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary, 
in Persian and Roman Characters. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BAGH-O-BaAuHar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. Demy 8vo. 8s. 

BAGH-O-BAHAR, with Vocabulary. Roman Character. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Tora KAHANT; or, ‘* Tales ofa Parrot,” inthe Persian Character, with a 
complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

BAITAL PACHISI ; or, ‘‘ Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary in the Nagari and Roman 
Characters. Royal 8vo. gs. 

IKHWANU-S-SAFA ; or, “ Brothers of Purity,” in the Persian Character. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HOLROYD, COL. W. R. M., formerly Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 
Peover ant FOR Every Day. Royal 8vo. 324 pages. 8s. net. 


KEMPSON, M., Director of Public Instruction in N.W. Provinces, 
1862-78. 

First FIv—E CHAPTERS OF THE TAUBATU-N-NuSUH, in the Persian 
Character, with Marginal Analysis, additional Annotations, and Index 
Vocabulary. Royal8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SYNTAX AND IDIOMS OF HINDUSTANI. A Manual of the Language; 
consisting of Progressive Exercises in Grammar, Reading, and Trans- 
lation, with Notes, Directions, and Vocabularies. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

KEY TO THE TRANSLATION EXERCISES OF SYNTAX AND IDIOMS OF 
HINDUSTANI, in the Roman Character. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

_ MULVIHILL, P. 

A VOCABULARY FOR THE LOWER STANDARD IN HINDUusTaNI, in the 
Roman Character. Containing the meanings of every word and 
idiomatic expression in “ Jarrett’s Hindu Period,’’ and in “ Selections 
from the Bagh-o-Bahar.” Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Error, LIEUT.-COLONEL D. C., Secretary, Board of Examiners, 
alcutta. 

HINDUSTANI STUMBLING-BLocks. Being difficult Points in the Syntax 
and Idiom of Hindustani Explained and Exemplified. Crown vo, 
cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S. 

SAKUNTALA IN HINDI, in the Nagari Character. Translated from the 
Bengali recension of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with Grammatical, 
Idiomatical, and Exegetical Notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

HinpI MaNuaL. Comprising a grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial ; a complete Syntax ; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a complete 
Vocabulary, in the Nagari 2nd Roman Characters. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. Fcap. 8vc. 6s. 
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PLATTS, J. T., Formerly Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford. 
HINDUSTANI DicTIoNARY. Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi 
and English, in the Persian, Nagari, and Roman Characters. Super 
Royal 8vo. £3 3s. 
GRAMMAR OF THE URDU oR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. Hindustani 
words in the Persian Character. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
BAITAL PACHISI, translated into English. Demy 8vo. 8s. 
IKHWANU-S-SAFA, translated into English. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
ROGERS, E. H. 
How To sPzAK HINDUSTANI; in the Roman Character. Roy. 12mo. Is. 
SMALL, REV. G. 
DICTIONARY OF NAVAL TERMS, English and Hindustani. In the 
Roman Character. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TOLBORT, F. W. H. 
AIF LAILA BA-ZABAN-I-URDU. (The Arabian Nights in Hindustani.) 
In the Roman Character. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


JAPANESE. 
CHAMBERLAIN, BASIL H., Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

A HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE, in the Roman Character. 
Fourth Edition, Revised- Crown 8vo. 15s. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF JAPANESE WRITING. 
It teaches the writing of the ‘‘Kana” and most useful Chinese 
characters, and is-a Reader at the same time, with full translation. 
Folio. 31s. 6d. net. 

MacCAULEY, CLAY, A.M. (President of the School for Advanced 
Learning, Tokyo). 
AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN JAPANESE. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
ROSE-INNES, ARTHUR. 

ENGLISH-JAPANESE CONVERSATION DICTIONARY. Preceded bya few 
Elementary Notions of Japanese Grammar. Square 16mo. limp. 
3s. net. (Just Published.) 

STRONG, GEO. V., Lieut., 6th U.S. Cav. 

JAPANESE - ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR MILITARY TRANSLATORS, 
Medium 8vo, half-bound, 542 pages. 16s. net. 

CoMMON CHINESE - JAPANESE CHARACTERS. Medium 8vo, half- 
bound. 220 pages. 8s. net. 


GALE, J. 8. KOREAN. 
KorEAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Super Royal 8vo, cloth. 3os. net. 
MALAY. 


MARSDEN’S MALAY GRAMMAR, gto. £1 Is. 
WILKINSON, RB. J. 
A MALAY-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In three parts. Royal ato, about 
750 pages. 50s. net, or bound in one volume, half-leather, 63s. net. 


PERSIAN. 
CLARKE, LIEUT.-COLONEL H. WILBERFOROS, (late) R.E. 
THE PERSIAN MANUAL. A Pocket Companion. 
_A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises and a 
Vocabulary of Useful Words, &c. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
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FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

PERSIAN GRAMMAR, READING LESSONS IN THE PERSIAN CHARACTER, 
AND VOCABULARY. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

IBRAHEEM, MIRZA. 

PERSIAN GRAMMAR, DIALOGUES, &c., in the Persian Character. 

Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
KEENE, REV. H. G. 

First BooK OF THE ANWARI SOHEILI; the Text in the Persian 
Character. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

AKHLAKI MuusINnI. Translated into English. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP: comprising specimens of Persian Hand- 
writing, illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South 
Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari 
Character. By the late Prof. Palmer and F. Pincott. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

OUSELEY, LIEUT.-COL. 

AKHUAKI MUHSINI; the Text in the Persian Character. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

PLATTS, J. T., Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford. 

GULISTAN; in the Persian Character. Carefully collated with the 
original MS., with a full Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

GULISTAN. Translated from a Revised Text, with copious Notes. 
Royal $vo. 12s. 6d. 

PLATS, J. T. (Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford), and 
ROGERS, A. (late Bombay Civil Service). ’ 

THE BUsTANn oF Sa’Api. Photographed from a Persian MS., Collated 
and Annotated. Impl. 8vo. 18s. 

ROGERS, A. (late Bombay Civil Service). 

PERSIAN PLAys, in the Persian Character ; with Literal English 
Translation and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STEINGASS, F., Ph.D. 

A COMPREHENSIVE PERSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; including the 
Arabic Words and Phrases to be met with in Persian Literature, 
being JOHNSON and RICHARDSON’S PERSIAN, ARABIC, and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, revised, enlarged, and entirely reconstructed. Impl. 
8vo. 1600 pages. £3 3s. net. 

TOLBORT, T. W. H., Bengal Civil Service. 

A TRANSLATION OF ROBINSON CRUSOE INTO THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Roman Character. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


PUS’HTO. 
COX, MAJOR A. D., 69th Punjabs. 

NoTEs ON PuSHTU GRAMMAR, together with an Appendix containing 
all the recent ‘‘Sentences” and ‘‘ Passages for Translation” set by 
the Peshawar Board of Examiners. 160 pages, crown 4to, cloth. 
10s, net. 

RAVERTY, MAJOR H. G., Author of the Pus’hto Grammar and 
Dictionary. 

THE Pus'HTO MANUAL. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exercise and 

Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Feap.8vo. 5s. 
ROOS-KEPPEL, MAJOR G. (President of Central Committee of 
Examiners in Pushtu Language). 

A Manual oF Pusutu. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Third Impression.) 

12s. 6d. net. 
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SANSCRIT. 
GOUGH, A. E. 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN WILLIAMS’ SANSCRIT MANUAL. 18mo. 4s. 


HAUGHTON, G. C, 


SANSCRIT AND BENGALI DICTIONARY, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index, serving as a reversed Dictionary. 4to. 3os. 


JOHNSON, PROF. F. 


HITOPADESA; the Text in Sanscrit, with Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary in Nagari and Roman Characters. 4to. 15s. 


PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., &c. 
HITOPADESA. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of 
Prof. F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 6s. 


WILLIAMS, MONIER. 
SANSCRIT MANUAL, in the Roman Character; with a Vocabulary 


English and Sanscrit, in the Nagari Character, by A. E. Gough, 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 


TURKISH. 


TIEN, REV. ANTON, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
A TURKISH GRAMMAR, containing also Dialogues and Terms con- 
nected with the Army, Navy, Military Drill, Diplomatic and Social 
Life. 8vo. 420 pages. i6s. 








ORIENTAL MANUALS. 


BIRDWOOD, ALAN R. 
An ARABIC READING Book. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


CHAMBERLAIN, B. H. 


A HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. I5s. 


CLARKE, LIEUT.-COL. H. W., (late) R.E. 

THE PERSIAN MANUAL. Containing a Concise Grammar, with Exer- 
cises, Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persian ; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, Engiish and Persian. 
Roman Character. I8mo. 7s. 6d. 


DAVIDSON, LIEUT. F.A.L. 


ANGLICISED COLLOQUIAL BURMESE ; or, How to Speak the Language 
in Three Months, Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DOUGLAS, SIR ROBERT K.., Professor of Chinese at King’s College, 
London, &c. 


A CHINESE MANUAL, comprising Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases 
and Dialogues. Feap. 8vo. 10s.6d. (New Edition.) 
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FORBES’S HuinpusTANI MANvuAL. Containing a Compendious 
- Grammar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in 
the Roman Character. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. 
Platts. 1r8mo. 3s. 6d. 
GOUGH, A. E. 
Kery TO THE EXERCISES IN WILLIAMS’S SANSCRIT MANUAL. 18mo. 4s. 
MACKENZIE, CAPTAIN C. F, 

A TuRKISH MANUAL. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, with Idio- 
matic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Roman 
Character. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

NICHOLL, PROF. G. F. 

BENGALI MANUAL; with Grammar, and course of Exercises, illustrating 
every variety of Idiomatic Construction, Specimens of current Hand- 
writing, &c., and a short Asamese Grammar, Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PALMER, PROF. E. H., M.A. 

THE ARABIC MANUAL. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIO, M.R.A.S. 

THE HinpI MANUAL. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both Literary and Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in 
various styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; 
and a Complete Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

PORTMAN, M. V., M.R.A‘S. 

A MANUAL OF THE ANDAMANESE LANGUAGES, in the Roman 
Character. I8mo. 10s, 6d. 

RAVERTY, MAJOR H. G. 

THE Pus'HTO MANUAL. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

ROBERTSON, F. E. 

AN ARABIC VOCABULARY FOR EGYPT, in the Roman Character. 
The Arabic by Lifti Yassef Ayrit. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. (15 piastres). 
ROOS-KEPPEL, MAJOR G. (President of Central Committee of 

Examiners in Pushtu Language). 

A MANUAL OF PusHTU. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Third Impression.) 

12s. 6d. net. 
SCHNURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

THE RussIaN MANUAL. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
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